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PREFACE 


In  the  autumn  of  1878,  the  desire  to  comfort 
and  amuse  one  of  my  kindest  friends  during 
hours  of  wearing  pain  and  sickness  induced  me 
to  begin  writing  down  some  of  the  reminiscences 
of  my  life.  As  almost  all  those  who  shared 
my  earlier  interests  and  affections  had  passed 
away,  I  fancied  at  first  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  rescue  anything  like  a  connected 
story  from  "the  great  shipwreck  of  Time." 
But  solitude  helps  remembrance  ;  and  as  I  went 
on  opening  old  letters  and  journals  with  the 
view  of  retracing  my  past  life,  it  seemed  to  un- 
fold itself  to  memory,  and  I  found  a  wonderful 
interest  in  following  once  more  the  old  track, 
with  its  almost  forgotten  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
though  often  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  old 
man  who,  when  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
well-known  adage,  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,"  added  promptly,  "  Yes,  and  roofed 
with  lost  opportunities." 

Many  will  think  mine  has  been  a  sad  life.   But, 
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as  A.  H.  Mackonochie  said,  **  No  doubt  our 
walk  through  this  little  world  is  through  much 
fog  and  darkness,  and  many  alarms,  but  it  is 
wonderful,  when  one  looks  back,  to  see  how 
little  the  evils  of  life  have  been  allowed  to 
leave  real  marks  upon  our  course,  or  upon  our 
present  state." 

And  besides  this,  Time  is  always  apt  to  paint 
the  long-ago  in  fresh  colours,  making  what  was 
nothing  less  than  anguish  at  the  time  quite  light 
and  trivial  in  the  retrospect ;  sweeping  over 
and  effacing  the  greater  number  of  griefs,  joys, 
and  friendships  ;  though  ever  and  anon  pick- 
ing out  some  unexpected  point  as  a  fixed  and 
lasting  landmark.  *'  Le  Temps,  vieillard  divin, 
honore  et  blanchit  tout." 

Many,  doubtless,  who  read  these  pages,  may 
themselves  recollect,  or  may  remember  having 
heard  others  give,  a  very  different  impression 
of  the  persons  described.  But,  as  the  old 
Italian  proverb  says,  **  Every  bird  sings  its 
own  note,"  and  I  only  give  my  own  opinion. 
Pope  reminds  us  that — 

"  *Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches — none 
Go  just  alike — yet  each  believes  liis  own." 

And  after  all,  "  De  mortuis  omnia  "  is  perhaps  a 
wholesomer  motto  than  **  Nil  nisi  bonum,"  and 


if  people  believed  it  would  be  acted  upon,  their 
lives  would  often  be  different.  While  one  is  just, 
however,  one  ought  to  remember  that  nothing 
can  be  more  touching  or  pathetic  than  the 
helplessness  of  the  dead.  "  Speak  of  me  as  I 
am,"  says  Othello,  "  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice." 

Since  I  have  latterly  seen  more  of  what  is 
usually  called  "the  world" — the  little  world 
which  considers  the  great  world  its  satellite — 
and  of  the  different  people  who  compose  it,  the 
later  years  I  have  described  will  probably  be 
the  most  interesting  to  such  ;is  care  to  read 
what  I  have  written,  I  have  myself,  I  think, 
gradually  learnt  what  an  "immense  folio  life 
is,  requiring  the  utmost  attention  to  be  read 
and  understood  as  it  ought  to  be."'  But  to 
me,  my  earlier  years  will  always  seem  far  the 
most  important,  the  years  throughout  which  my 
dearest  mother  had  a  share  in  every  thought 
and  was  the  object  of  every  act.  To  many, 
my  up-bringing  will  probably  appear  very  odd, 
and  I  often  feel  myself  how  unsuited  it  was  to 
my  character,  and  how  little  that  character  or 
my  own  tastes  and  possible  powers  were  con- 
sulted in  considerations  of  my  future.  Still, 
when  from  middle  life  one  overlooks  one's  youth 

'  See  Lord  CheslerReld'a  Letter*. 
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as  one  would  a  plain  divided  into  different  fields 
from  a  hill-top,  when  **la  v6rit6  s'est  fait 
jour,"  one  can  discern  the  faulty  lines  and  trace 
the  mistakes  which  led  to  them,  but  one  can- 
not even  then  see  the  difficulties  and  perplexi- 
ties which  caused  inevitable  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  those  who  could  not  see  the  end 
when  they  were  thinking  about  the  beginning. 
Therefore,  though  there  is  much  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  life  which  I  should  wish  to  re- 
arrange if  I  could  plan  it  over  again,  I  am 
sure  that  the  little  which  may  be  good  in  me  is 
due  to  the  loving  influence  which  watched  over 
my  childhood,  whilst  my  faults  are  only  my 
own.  In  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  my  dear 
adopted  mother  and  I  became  constantly  more 
closely  united.  The  long  period  of  sickness 
and  suffering,  which  others  may  have  fancied 
to  be  trying,  only  endeared  her  to  me  a 
thousandfold,  and  since  the  sweet  eyes  closed 
and  the  gentle  voice  was  hushed  for  ever  in 
November  1870,  each  solitary  year  has  only 
seemed  like  another  page  in  an  unfinished 
appendix. 

I  once  heard  a  lady  say  that  **  biographies 
are  either  lives  or  stuffed  animals,"  and  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  their  being  only  the  latter. 
But,  as  Carlyle  tells  us,  **a  true  delineation  of 


the  smallest  man  and  the  scene  of  his  pilgrim- 
age through  life  is  capable  of  interesting  the 
greatest  man,  and  human  portraits,  faithfully 
drawn,  are  of  all  pictures  the  welcomest  on 
human  walls."  It  is  certainly  in  proportion  as 
a  biography  is  human  or  individual  that  it  can 
have  any  lasting  interest.  Also,  "  Those  re- 
lations are  commonly  of  the  most  value  in 
which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story." ' 

I  have  allowed  this  story  to  tell  itself  when 
it  was  possible  by  means  of  contemporary  letters 
and  journals,  convinced  that  they  at  least  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  the  moment  to  which  they 
narrate,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  biassed 
by  the  after-thoughts  under  the  influence  of 
which  most  autobiographies  are  written,  and  in 
which  "  la  m^moire  se  plie  aux  fantasies  de 
I'amour  propre." 

My  story  is  a  very  long  one,  and  though 
only,  as  Sir  C.  Bowen  would  have  called  it, 
"a  ponderous  biography  of  nobody,"  is  told  in 
great — most  people  will  say  in  far  too  much 
— detail.  But  to  me  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
in  the  petty  details,  not  in  the  great  results, 
that  the  real  interest  of  every  existence  lies.  I 
think,    also,    though   it    may  be   considered    a 

'  Dr.  Johnson,  "  The  Idler,"  No.  84, 
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Strange  thing  to  say,  that  the  true  picture  of 
a  whole  life — at  least  an  English  life — has 
never  yet  been  painted,  and  certainly  all  the 
truth  of  such  a  picture  must  come  from  its  deli- 
cate touches.  Then,  though  most  readers  of 
this  story  will  only  read  parts  of  it,  they  are 
sure  to  be  different  parts. 

The  book  doubtless  contains  a  great  deal  of 
esprit  des  autres,  for  I  have  a  helpless  memory 
for  sentences  read  or  heard  long  ago,  and  put 
away  somewhere  in  my  senses,  but  not  of  when 
or  where  they  were  read  or  heard. 

Many  of  the  persons  described  were  very 
important  to  those  of  their  own  time  who 
might  have  had  a  serrement  de  cceur  in  read- 
ing about  them.  Therefore,  if  their  contem- 
poraries had  been  living,  much  must  have 
remained  unwritten ;  but,  as  Sydney  Smith 
said,  "  We  are  all  dead  now." 

Still,  in  looking  over  my  MS.,  I  have  always 
carefully  cut  out  everything  which  could  hurt 
the  feelings  of  living  persons :  and  I  believe 
very  little  remains  which  can  even  ruffle  their 
sensibilities. 
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"  Time  ilolh  con«ccrale  ; 
And  what  »  gtty  with  age  becomes  relicion." 


I  hope  1  may  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  always,  and  to  nee  il  ariehl, 
to  the  eye*  whkh  God  Almighljr  gives  me." — Thackbkay. 


Im  1727,  the  year  of  George  the  First's  death. 
Miss  Grace  Naylor  of  Hurstmonceaux,  though 
she  was  beloved,  charming,  and  beautiful,  died 
very  mysteriously  in  her  twenty-first  year,  in 
the  immense  and  weird  old  castle  of  which  she 
had  been  the  heiress.  She  was  affirmed  to 
have  been  starved  by  her  former  governess, 
who  lived  alone  with  her,  but  the  fact  was  never 
proved.  Her  property  passed  to  her  first 
cousin  Francis  Hare  (son  of  her  aunt  Bethaia), 
who  forthwith  assumed  the  name  of  Naylor. 

The  new  owner  of  Hurstmonceaux  was  the 
only  child  of  the  first  marriage  of  that  Francis 
Hare,  who,  through  the  influence  first  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (by  whose  side,  then  a 
chaplain,  he  had  ridden  on  the  battle-fields  of 
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Blenheim  and  Ramilies),  and  afterwards  of  his 
family  connections  the  Pelhams  and  Walpoles, 
rose  to  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
popular  pluralists  of  his  age.  Yet  he  had  to 
be  contented  at  last  with  the  bishoprics  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Chichester,  with  each  of  which  he 
held  the  Deanery  of  St.  Pauls,  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  having  twice  just  escaped  him. 

The  Bishop's  eldest  son  Francis  was  **un 
facheux  detail  de  notre  famille,"  as  the  grand- 
father of  Madame  de  Maintenon  said  of  his  son. 
He  died  after  a  life  of  the  wildest  dissipation, 
without  leaving  any  children  by  his  wife  Car- 
lotta  Alston,  who  was  his  stepmother's  sister. 
So  the  property  of  Hurstmonceaux  went  to  his 
half-brother  Robert,  son  of  the^ishops  second 
marriage  with  Mary-Margaret  Alston,  heiress 
of  the  Vatche  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  of 
several  other  places  besides.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  had  been  the  godfather  of  Robert  Hare- 
Nay  lor,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable 
sinecure  office  as  a  christening  present,  and 
he  further  made  the  Bishop  urge  the  Church 
as  the  profession  in  which  father  and  god- 
father could  best  aid  the  boy's  advancement. 
Accordingly  Robert  took  orders,  obtained  a 
living,  and  was  made  a  Canon  of  Winchester. 
While  he  was  still  very  young,  his  father  had 
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further  secured  his  fortunes  by  marrying  him  lo 
the  heiress  who  lived  nearest  to  his  mother's 
property  of  the  Vatche,  and,  by  the  beautiful 
Sarah  Selman  (daughter  of  the  owner  of  Chal- 
font  St.  Peter's,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Lefevre),  he 
had  two  sons  —  Francis  and  Robert,  and  an 
only  daughter  Anna  Maria,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Bulkeley.  In  the  zenith  of  her  youth  and  love- 
liness, however,  Sarah  Hare  died  very  sud- 
denly from  eating  ices  when  overheated  at  a 
ball,  and  soon  afterwards  Robert  married  a 
second  wife — the  rich  Henrietta  Henckel,  who 
pulled  down  Hurstmonceaux  Casde.  She  did 
this  because  she  was  jealous  of  the  sons  of  her 
predecessor,  and  wished  to  build  a  large  new 
house,  which  she  persuaded  her  husband  to 
settle  upon  her  own  children,  who  were  nume- 
rous, though  only  two  daughters  lived  to  any 
g^eat  age.  But  she  was  justly  punished,  for 
when  Robert  Hare  died,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  great  house  which  Wyatt  had  built  for 
Mrs.  Hare,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Hurst- 
monceaux Place,  was  erected  upon  entailed 
land,  so  that  the  house  stripped  of  furniture, 
and  the  property  shorn  of  its  most  valuable 
farms,  passed  to  Francis  Hare-Naylor,  son  of 
Miss  Selman.  Mrs.  Henckel  Hare  lived  on  to 
a  great  age,  and  when  "  the  burden  of  her  years 
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came  on  her*'  she  repented  of  her  avarice  and 
injustice,  and  coming  back  to  H  urstmonceaux 
in  childish  senility,  would  wander  round  and 
round  the  castle  ruins  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  evening,  wringing  her  hands  and  say- 
ing— *'Who  could  have  done  such  a  wicked 
thing :  oh  !  who  could  have  done  such  a  wicked 
thing,  as  to  pull  down  this  beautiful  old  place  ?  " 
Then  her  daughters,  Caroline  and  Marianne, 
walking  beside  her,  would  say — "Oh  dear 
mamma,  it  was  you  who  did  it,  it  was  you 
yourself  who  did  it,  you  know" — and^  she 
would  despairingly  resume — **Oh  no,  that  is 
impossible :  it  could  not  have  been  me.  I 
could  not  have  done  such  a  wicked  thing : 
it  could  not  have  been  me  that  did  it.**  My 
cousin  Marcus  Hare  had  at  Abbots  Kerswell 
a  picture  of  Mrs.  Henckel  Hare,  which  was 
always  surrounded  with  crape  bows. 

The  second  Francis  Hare-Naylor  and  his 
brother  Robert  had  a  most  unhappy  home  in 
their  boyhood.  Their  stepmother  ruled  their 
weak-minded  father  with  a  rod  of  iron.  She 
ostentatiously  burnt  the  portrait  of  their  beauti- 
ful mother.  Every  year  she  sold  a  farm  from 
his  paternal  inheritance  and  spent  the  money 
in  extravagance.  In  1784  she  parted  with  the 
ancient  property  of  Hos  Tendis,  at  Sculthorpe 
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in  Norfolk,  though  its  sale  was  a  deathblow 
to  the  Bishop's  aged  widow,  Mary-Margaret 
Alston.  Yet,  while  accumulating  riches  for  her- 
self, she  prevented  her  husband  from  allowing 
his  unfortunate  elder  sons  more  than  ;^ic»  a 
year  apiece.  With  this  income,  Robert,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  was  sent  to  Oriel  College 
at  Oxford,  and  when  he  unavoidably  incurred 
debts  there,  the  money  for  their  repayment  was 
stopped  even  from  his  humble  pittance. 

Goaded  to  fury  by  his  stepmother,  the  eldest 
son,  Francis,  became  reckless  and  recklessly 
extravagant.  He  raised  money  at  an  enormous 
rate  of  interest  upon  his  prospects  from  the 
Hurstmonceaux  estates,  and  he  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  morally  as  well  as  out- 
wardly, if  he  had  not  fallen  in  with  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  was  captivated  by 
his  good  looks,  charmed  by  his  boldness  and 
wit,  and  who  made  him  the  hero  of  a  living 
romance.  By  the  Duchess  he  was  introduced 
to  her  cousin,  another  even  more  beautiful 
Georgiana,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Shipley,  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria  Mor- 
daunt,  niece  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough ; 
and  though  Bishop  Shipley  did  everything  he 
could  to  separate  them,  meetings  were  perpetu- 
ally connived  at  by  the  Duchess,  till  eventually 


....    ^loiiup   onipley  ne> 
daughter.    Our  grandparents  went  t( 
and  then  to  Italy,   where  in  those 
quite  possible  to  live  upon  the  £'. 
which  was  allowed  them   by  the   1 
Devonshire,  and  where  their  four  sons 
Augustus,  Julius,  and  Marcus — were 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Hare-Naylor's 
life  in  Italy  is  told  in   ''  Memorials  < 
Life,"  and  how,  when  the  Canon  of  V 
died,  and  she  hurried  home  with  hei 
to  take  possession  of  H  urstmonceaux 
brought  only  her  little  Augustus  with  h( 
him  under  the  care  of  her  eldest  sis 
Maria,   widow  of  the  celebrated   Sir 
Jones,  whom  he  ever  afterwards  re^ 
a  second  mother. 

The  choice  of  guardians  which  Mi 
Naylor  made  for  the  children  whom  si 
Bologna  would  be  deemed  a  very  str 
by  many :   but   gifted,    beautiful,    an( 

plished.  our  errand  — --^^ 
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in  Bologna,  who,  when  his  order  was  suppressed 
in  Spain,  had  come  to  reside  in  Italy  upon  his 
little  pension,  and,  beinjf  skilled  in  languages, 
particularly  in  Greek,  had  taken  great  pains  to 
revive  the  love  of  it  in  Bologna.  Amongst  his 
pupils  were  two  brothers  named  Tambroni, 
one  of  whom,  discouraged  by  the  difHculties 
he  met  with,  complained  to  his  sister  Clotilda, 
who,  by  way  of  assisting  him,  volunteered  to 
learn  the  same  lessons.  The  old  Jesuit  was 
delighted  with  the  girl,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  make  her  a  proficient.  Female  professors 
were  not  unknown  in  Bologna,  and  in  process  of 
time  Clotilda  Tambroni  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  once  occupied  by  the 
famous  Laura  Bassi,  whom  she  was  rendered 
worthy  to  succeed  by  her  beauty  :is  well  as  by 
her  acquirements.  The  compositions  of  Clotilda 
Tambroni  both  in  Greek  and  Italian  were 
published,  and  universally  admired  ;  her  poems 
surprised  every  one  by  their  fire  and  genius, 
and  her  public  orations  were  considered  un- 
rivalled in  her  age.  Adored  by  all,  her  reputa- 
tion was  always  unblemished.  When  the  French 
became  masters  of  Bologna,  the  University  was 
suppressed,  and  to  avoid  insult  and  danger, 
Clotilda  Tambroni  retired  into  private  life  and 
lived  in  great  seclusion.     Some  time  after,  she 


..  ^iiuiianuele  Aponte, 
had  overturned  everything.     The  pa 
to  Bologna,  where  Aponte  would  ha 
the  greatest  distress,  if  his  grateful 
not  insisted  upon  receiving  him  intc 
house,  and  not  only  maintained  him,  bi 
herself  as  a  daughter  to  his  wants. 
Austrians  had  re-established  the  UniA 
the  old  system,  Clotilda  Tambroni  wa 
to  resume  her  chair,  but  as  her  health  ai 
were  then  quite  broken,  she  declined  a 
it,  upon  which  the  Government  very  han 
settled  a  small  pension  upon  her,  suffi 
ensure  her  the  comforts  of  life. 

With  Clotilda  Tambroni  and  her  age 
our  grandmother  Mrs.  Hare-Naylor,  wh 
and  spoke  Greek  as  perfectly  as  her  nai 
guage,  and  who  taught  her  children  to  c 
in  it  at  the  family  repasts,  naturally  foui 
congenial  companionship  than  with  ar 
members  of  the  Bolognese  society  ;  an 
ihe  was  recalleH  "''-^ 
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eleven  years  old,  and  a  boy  of  extraordinary 
acquirements,  in  whom  an  almost  unnatural 
amount  of  learning  had  been  implanted  and 
fostered  by  his  gifted  mother.  The  strange 
life  which  he  then  led  at  Bologna  with  the  old 
monk  and  the  beautiful  sibyl  (for  such  she  is 
represented  in  her  portrait)  who  attended  him, 
only  served  to  ripen  the  seed  which  had  been 
sown  already,  and  the  great  Mezzofanti,  who 
was  charmed  at  seeing  a  repetition  of  his  own 
marvellous  powers  in  one  so  young,  voluntarily 
took  him  as  a  pupil  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  him.  To  the  year  which  Francis  Hare 
passed  with  Clotilda  Tambroni  at  Bologna,  in 
her  humble  rooms  with  their  tiled  floors  and 
scanty  furniture,  he  always  felt  that  he  owed 
that  intense  love  of  learning  for  learning's  sake 
which  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  his 
after  life,  and  he  always  looked  back  upon  the 
Tambroni  as  the  person  to  whom,  next  to  his 
mother,  he  was  most  deeply  indebted.  When 
he  rejoined  his  parents  at  Hurstmonceaux,  he 
continued,  under  his  new  tutor,  Dr.  Lehmann, 
to  make  such  amazing  progress  as  astonished 
all  who  knew  him  and  was  an  intense  delight 
to  his  mother. 

Hurstmonceaux  Place  was  then,  and  is  still, 
a  large  but  ugly  house.      It  forms  a  massy 
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io  exceedingly  comfortable  within, 
case,  the  floors,  and  the  handsome  c 
brought  from  the  castle.     The  west 
house,  decorated  with  some  Ionic  c 
part  of  an  older  manor-house,  whic 
before  the  castle  was  dismantled.     In 
of  the  building  is  a  small   old   pane 
hung  round  with  stags'  horns  from  th 
deer-park.       The     house    is    surroui 
spacious   pleasure-grounds.      Facing 
front  were,  till  a  few  years  ago,  three  \ 
trees,  a  cedar,  a  tulip-tree,  and  a  hug 
fir.     In   my  childhood    it   often   used 
question   which    of  these  trees  should 
moved,    as   they  were  crowding  and 
each  other,  and  it  ended  in  their  all  be 
as  no  one  could  decide  which   was  t 
valuable  of  the  three.      The   wind    h; 
that  time  carried  away  the  cedar.     Tl 
tree  was  planted  by  our  great-aunt  M 
daughter   of  Mrs.    Hen^i^-' 


T  T 
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on  a  most  laborious  contest  of  dignity  with 
poverty  on  their  ruined  estate  of  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  where  their  only  daughter  Anna  Maria 
Clementina  was  born  in  1 799.  Finding  no 
congenial  associates  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Mrs.  Hare-Naylor  consoled  herself  by  keeping 
up  an  animated  correspondence  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  while  her  husband 
wrote  dull  plays  and  duller  histories,  which 
have  all  been  published,  but  which  few  people 
read  then  and  nobody  reads  now.  The  long- 
confirmed  habits  of  Italian  life,  with  its  peculiar 
hours  and  utter  disregard  of  appearances,  were 
continued  in  Sussex  ;  and  it  is  still  remembered 
at  Hurstmonceaux  how  our  grandmother  rode 
on  an  ass  to  drink  at  the  mineral  springs 
which  abound  in  the  park,  how  she  always 
wore  white,  and  how  a  beautiful  white  doe 
always  accompanied  her  in  her  walks,  and  even 
to  church,  standing,  during  the  service,  at  her 
pew  door. 

Upon  the  return  of  Lehmann  to  Germany  in 
1802,  Francis  Hare  was  sent  to  the  tutorship 
of  Dr.  Brown,  an  eminent  professor  in  Mari- 
schal  College  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  working  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm. He  seems  to  have  shrunk  at  this  time 
from  any  friendships  with  boys  of  his  own  age, 
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except  with  Harry  Temple  (afterwards  cele- 
brated as  Lord  Palmerston),  who  had  been  his 
earliest  acquaintance  in  England,  and  with 
whom  he  long  continued  to  be  intimate. 
Meanwhile  his  mother  formed  the  design  of 
leaving  to  her  children  a  perfect  series  of  large 
finished  water-colour  drawings,  representing  all 
the  different  parts  of  H  urstmonceaux  Castle, 
interior  as  well  as  exterior,  before  its  destruc- 
tion. She  never  relaxed  her  labour  and  care 
till  the  whole  were  finished,  but  the  minute 
application,  for  so  long  a  period,  seriously 
affected  her  health  and  produced  disease  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  ended  in  total  blindness. 
She  removed  to  Weimar,  where  the  friendship 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  and  the  society  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  other  learned  men 
who  formed  the  brilliantly  intellectual  circle  of 
the  little  court  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
mitigate  her  affliction.  But  her  health  con- 
tinued to  fail,  and  her  favourite  son  Francis 
was  summoned  to  her  side,  arriving  in  time  to 
accompany  her  to  Lausanne,  where  she  ex- 
pired, full  of  faith,  hope,  and  resignation,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1806. 

After  his  wifes  death,  Mr.  Hare-Naylor 
could  never  bear  to  return  to  H  urstmonceaux, 
and  sold  the  remnant  of  his  ancestral  estate  for 
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jf6o,ooo,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  children. 
They  were  almost  more  distressed,  however,  by 
his  second  marriage  to  a  Mrs.  Mealey,  a  left- 
handed  connection  of  the  Shipley  family — the 
Mrs.  Hare-Naylor  of  my  own  childhood,  who 
was  less  and  less  liked  by  her  stepsons  as  years 
went  on.  She  became  the  mother  of  three 
children,  Georgiana,  Gustavus,  and  Reginald — 
my  half  aunt  and  uncles.  In  1815,  Mr.  Hare- 
Naylor  died  at  Tours,  and  was  buried  at 
Hurstmonceaux. 

The  breaking  up  of  their  home,  the  loss 
of  their  beloved  mother,  and  still  more  their 
father's  second  marriage,  made  the  four  Hare 
brothers  turn  henceforward  for  all  that  they 
sought  of  sympathy  or  affection  to  their  Shipley 
relations.  The  house  of  their  mother's  eldest 
sister.  Lady  Jones,  was  henceforward  the  only 
home  they  knew.  Little  Anna  Hare  was 
adopted  by  Lady  Jones,  and  lived  entirely  with 
her  till  her  early  death  in  181 3:  Augustus  was 
educated  at  her  expense  and  passed  his  holidays 
at  her  house  of  Worting,  her  care  and  anxiety 
for  his  welfare  proving  that  she  considered  him 
scarcely  less  her  child  than  Anna ;  and  Francis 
and  Julius  looked  up  to  her  in  everything,  and 
consulted  her  on  all  points,  finding  in  her  "a 
second  mother,  a  monitress  wise  and  loving, 
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acting  as  midshipman  and  liei 
ships  on  foreign  service  ;  and  ^ 
already,  during  his  residence 
at    Weimar,    had    imbibed    tl 
Germany  and   German   literati 
acterised  his  after  life)  was  cai 
at  Tunbridge,  the  Charter  Hoi 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Francis,  al 
death,  was  singularly  left  to  hi 
Mr.   Hare- Nay  lor   was  too  apa 
stepmother  did  not  dare  to  inter 
Lady   Jones  was    bewildered    b; 
leaving  Aberdeen  he  studied  vij 
furiously,    with   a    Mr.    Michell 
From  time  to  time  he  went  abr 
where  he  pleased  and  seeing  wh( 
At  the  Universities  of  Leipsic  i 
the  report  which  Lehmann  gav( 
ordinary  abilities  procured  him  c 
reception,  and  he  soon  formed  i 
the  most  distino-nt'oU^j 
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ship  and  share  the  follies  of  Count  Calotkin,  of 
whom  he  wrote  as  "  the  Lord  Chesterfield  of 
the  time,  who  had  had  more  princesses  in  love 
with  him  and  perhaps  more  children  on  the 
throne  than  there  are  weeks  in  the  year."  At 
twenty,  he  had  not  only  all  the  knowledj^e,  but 
more  than  all  the  experiences,  of  most  men  of 
forty.  Such  training  was  not  a  jjood  prepjira- 
tion  for  his  late  entrance  at  an  English  Univer- 
sity. The  pupil  of  Mezzofanti  and  Lehmann 
also  went  to  Christ  Church  at  Oxford  knowinjr 
far  too  much.  He  wiis  .so  far  ahead  of  his 
companions,  and  felt  such  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  learning  of  Oxford  com[)ared  with  that 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at  the  Italian 
and  German  universities,  that  he  neglected  the 
Oxford  course  of  study  altogether,  and  did  little 
except  hunt  whilst  he  was  at  college.  In  .spite 
of  this,  he  was  so  naturally  talented,  that  he 
could  not  help  adding,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
his  vast  store  of  information.  Jackson,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church  in  his  time,  used  to  say  that 
"  Francis  Hare  w;is  the  only  rolling  stone  he 
knew  that  ever  gathered  any  moss."  That 
which  he  did  gather  was  always  made  the  most 
of  for  his  favourite  brother  Julius,  for  whose 
instruction  he  was  never  weary  of  writing 
essays,  and    in    whose    progress   he    took    the 
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ciiways  used  to 
After  leaving  Oxford,  my  fal 
pally  at  his  rooms    in   the   Alb 
Wellesley^  used  often  to  tell  me 
pleasant  chambers  (the  end  hou. 
and  of  the  parties  which  used  to 
including  all  that  was  most  ref 
lectual  in  the  young  life  of  Loi 
his  conversational   powers,  Fran 
the  reputation  of  being  perfectly  i 
it  was  thus,  not  in  writing,  that  hi 
of  information  on  all  possible  sul 
known  to  his  contemporaries.     Ii 
Jones  writes  of  him  ''at  Stowe" 
all  the  talk  to  himself,  which  do< 
the  old  Marquis  much." 

Francis  Hare  sold  his  father'* 
at  Christie's  soon  after  his  deatl 
immediately  began  to  form  a  n 
of  books,  which  soon 
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at  the  Albany,  and  her  surprise  at  not  seeing 
his  books.  "  Oh,  Francis,  what  have  you  done 
with  your  library?"  she  exclaimed.  "Look 
under  the  sofa  and  you  will  see  it,"  he  replied. 
She  l<x)ked.  and  saw  a  pile  of  Sir  William 
Jones's  works :  he  had  again  sold  all  the 
rest.  And  through  life  it  was  always  the 
same.  He  never  could  resist  collecting  valu- 
able books,  and  then  either  sold  them,  or  had 
them  packed  uj).  left  ihem  behind,  and  forgot 
all  about  them.  Three  of  his  collections  of 
books  have  been  sold  within  my  remem- 
brance, one  at  Newbury  in  July  1858;  one 
at  Florence  in  the  spring  of  1859;  and  one 
at  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson's  rooms  in  the  follow- 
ing November. 

Careful  as  to  his  personal  appearance,  Francis 
Hare  was  always  dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion.  It  is  remembered  how  he  would 
retire  and  change  his  dress  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  single  ball!  In  everything  he 
followed  the  foibles  of  the  day.  "Francis 
leads  a  rambling  life  of  pleasure  and  idleness," 
wrote  his  cousin  Anna  Maria  Uashwood ;  "he 
fnusl  have  read,  but  who  can  tell  at  what 
time  i* — for  wherever  there  is  dissipation,  there 
is  Francis  in  its  wake  and  its  most  ardent 
pursuer.     Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  let  any  subject 
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resided  much   at   Melton   Mov 
immense  amount  of  money  th 
time  he  lived  almost  entirely  upo. 
Lord  Desart,  Lord  Bristol  and 
were  his  constant  companions 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
tions  of  a  less  reputable  kind 
to  Florence  and  Rome.     He  he 
really  good  friend  in  John  Nichol 
with   whom   his   intimacy  was    i 
and  in   1814,  whilst  watching  his 
at  Tours,  he  began  a  friendship 
Savage    Landor,    with    whom    h< 
wards  kept  up  an  affectionate  coi 
Other  friends  of  whom  he  saw 
next  few  years  were  Lady  Oxfor 
rated    from    her   husband,   and  li 
abroad)    and    her    four    daughte 
romantic    interference    of     Lady 
behalf  of  Caroline    Murat,  queei 
and    in    the    eyfrao-^*- 
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honour,  ihe  brilliancy  of  which  1  have  heard 
described  by  the  older  Florentine  residents 
of  my  own  time.  Twice  every  week,  even 
in  his  bachelor  days,  he  was  accustomed  to 
give  large  dinner-parties,  and  he  then  first 
acquired  that  character  for  hospitality  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  famous  at  Rome 
and  Pisa.  Spa  was  one  of  the  places  which 
attracted  him  most  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
and  he  frequently  p;i.ssed  [wrt  of  the  summer 
there.  It  w;is  on  one  of  these  occasions 
{1816)  that  he  proceeded  to  Holland  and 
visited  Amsterdam.  "  I  am  delighted  and 
disgusted  with  this  mercantile  capital,"  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Augustus.  "  Magnificent 
establishments  and  penurious  economy — osten- 
tatious generosity  and  niggardly  suspicion — 
constitute  the  centrifugal  and  centrijietal  focus 
of  Holland's  mechanism.  The  rage  for  roots 
still  continues.  The  gardener  at  the  Hortus 
Medicus  showed  me  an  Amaryllis  (ahis !  it 
does  not  flower  till  October),  for  which  King 
Lewis  paid  one  thousand  guelders  (a  guelder 
is  about  2  francs  and  2  sous).  Here,  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Calvinism,  organs  are  every- 
where introduced — though  the  more  orthodox, 
or  puerile,  discipline  of  Scotland  has  rejected 
their  intrusion.      But,  in  return,  the  sternness 
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nis  hat  unmoved  from  his  head." 
The     year     1818    was     chiefly 
Francis    Hare    in    Bavaria,    where 
very    intimate    with     the     King    a 
Eugene.     The  latter  gave  him  the 
of  himself  which    I    still  have  at   I 
For    the    next    seven    years    he    w. 
entirely  in  Italy — chiefly  at  Florence 
Sometimes  Lord  Dudley  was  with  \ 
he  lived   for   months  in    the  constan 
of  Count  d'Orsay  and  Lady  Blessingi 
was    feted    and     invited    everywhere 
disait  de  M.   Hare,"  said  one  who  ki 
intimately,  *'non  seulement  qu'il  6tait 
mais  qu'il  6tait  original  sans  copie."     ** 
years    at    Florence,*'    said    the    same 
**  there  were  many  ladies  who  were  aspi 
his  hand,  he  was  sz  aitnable,  pas  dan 
vulgaire^  mxis  il  avail  tant  d'empressem 
tout  le  sexe femininy    His  aunts  Lady  J 
her  sister  Louisa  .^v»«--^' 
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He  had  an  immense  correspondence,  and  his 
letters  were  very  amusing,  when  their  recipients 
could  read  his  almost  impossible  hand.  We 
find  Count  d'Orsay  writing,  apropos  of  a  debt 
which  he  was  paying — "  Employez  cette  somme 
h.  prendre  un  maltre  d'^criture :  si  vous  saviez 
quel  service  vous  renderiez  a  vos  amis  ! " 

The  English  family  of  which  Francis  Hare 
saw  most  at  Florence  was  that  of  Lady  Paul, 
who  had  brought  her  four  daughters  to  spend 
several  years  in  Italy,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
completing  their  education,  partly  to  escape 
with  dignity  from  the  discords  of  a  most  un- 
congenial home.  To  the  close  of  her  life 
Frances  Eleanor,  first  wife  of  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul  of  Rodborough,  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  are  never  seen  without  being 
loved,  and  who  never  fail  to  have  a  good  in- 
fluence over  those  with  whom  they  are  thrown 
in  contact.  That  she  was  as  attractive  as  she 
was  good  is  still  shown  in  a  lovely  portrait  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Landor  adored  her, 
and  rejoiced  to  bring  his  friend  Francis  Hare 
into  her  society.  The  daughters  were  clever, 
lively  and  animated  ;  but  the  mother  was  the 
great  attraction  to  the  house. 

Defoe  says  that  "  people  who  boast  of 
their  ancestors  are  like  potatoes,  in  that  their 


...,   1.1.1I    iiis  wile    Lady 
second    cUiiiglitcr  of  the    8th    Ka 


more,  who  quartered  the  royal  arms  a 
royal  descent  from  Robert  11.  kinp  o 
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Elizabeth  Graham  (through  Euphemia  Stuart, 
Countess  of  Strathern)  having  married  his  son 
Sir  John  Lyon  of  Glamis.  Eight  barons 
and  eight  earls  of  Kinghorn  and  Strathmore 
(which  title  was  added  1677)  lived  in  Glamis 
Castle  before  Lady  Anne  was  born.  The 
family  history  had  been  of  the  most  eventful 
kind.  The  widow  of  John,  6th  Lord  Glamis, 
was  burnt  as  a  witch  on  the  Castle  Hill 
at  Edinburgh,  for  attempting  to  poison  King 
James  V,,  and  her  second  husband.  Archibald 
Campbell,  was  dashed  to  pieces  while  trying 
to  escape  down  the  rocks  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  castle.  Her  son,  the  7th 
Lord  Glamis,  was  spared,  and  restored  to  his 
honours  upon  the  confession  of  the  accusers 
of  the  family  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
forgery,  after  it  had  already  cost  the  lives 
of  two  innocent  persons.  John,  8th  Lord 
Glamis,  was  killed  in  a  Border  fray  with  the 
followers  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford :  John,  5th 
Earl,  fell  in  rebellion  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir :  Charles,  6th  Earl,  was  killed  in  a 
quarrel.  The  haunted  castle  of  Glamis  itself, 
the  most  picturesque  building  in  Scotland, 
girdled  with  quaint  pepper-box  turrets,  is 
full  of  the  most  romantic  interest.  A  winding 
stair  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  leads  to  the 


wiicuie    ot    Lrlami 
depth  of  the   walls   is  another   ch 
ghastly   still,    with    a   secret,   trans, 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  al 
to  three  persons.    When  one  of  the 
dies,  the  survivors  are  compelled  I 
oath  to  elect  a  successor.     Every 
Lady  Strathmore,   Fatima-like,  has 
time  in  tapping  at  the  walls,    taki 
boards,   and  otherwise  attempting  I 
the  secret  chamber,  but  all  have  fa 
tradition  of  the  place  says  that  "  Old 
sits  for  ever  in  that  chamber  playing 
and  drinking  punch  at  a  stone  table 
at  midnight  a  second  and  terrible  pe 
him. 

More  fearful  than  these  traditions 
scenes  through  which   Lady  Anne 
and  in  which  she  herself  bore  a  sh 
thing  is  more  extraordinary  than  tl 
of  her  eldest  brother's  widow,   Mai 

Bowes,    Oth    Connfoo- 


_  r     r^ 
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surpassed,  and  whose  marvellous  escapes  and 
adventures  are  still  the  subject  of  a  hundred 
story-books. 

The  vicissitudes  of  her  eventful  life,  and 
her  own  charm  and  cleverness,  combined  to 
make  Lady  Anne  Simpson  one  of  the  most 
interesting  women  of  her  age,  and  her  society 
was  eagerly  sought  and  appreciated.  Both 
her  daughters  had  married  young,  and  in  her 
solitude,  she  took  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lady 
Paul  to  live  with  her  and  brought  her  up  as 
her  own  child.  In  her  house,  Anne  Paul 
saw  all  the  most  remarkable  Englishmen  of 
the  time.  She  was  provided  with  the  best 
masters,  and  in  her  home  life  she  had  generally 
the  companionship  of  the  daughters  of  her 
mother's  sister  Lady  Liddell,  afterwards  Lady 
Ravensworth,  infinitely  preferring  their  com- 
panionship to  that  of  her  own  brothers  and 
sisters.  Lady  Anne  Simpson  resided  chiefly 
at  a  house  belonging  to  Colonel  JoUiffe  at 
Merstham  in  Surrey,  where  the  persons  she 
wished  to  see  could  frequently  come  down 
to  her  from  London.  The  royal  dukes,  sons 
of  George  IIL,  constantly  visited  her  in  this 
way,  and  delighted  in  the  society  of  the  pretty 
old  lady,  who  had  so  much  to  tell,  and  who 
always  told  it  in  the  most  interesting  way. 


J  v^i^i  Liie  Diank  left  by  the 

had  received  cause  her  constant 

the  change  from  being  mistress  o 

able  house  and  establishment  to  1 

insignificant  unit  in  a  large  party 

and  sisters  was  most  disagreeable, 

it  bitterly. 

Very    welcome    therefore    was 

when  Lady  Paul  determined  to  go  ; 

her  daughters,  and  the  society  of  I 

which  Anne  Pauls  great  musical  ta 

her  a  general  favourite,  was  the  mo 

ful  from  being  contrasted  with  the  o 

of  Sir  John  Paul's  house  over  his  b 

Strand.     During  her  Italian  travels  ; 

Paul  made  three  friends  whose  intir 

enced  all  her  after  life.     These  were  < 

the  clever  widowed  Anna   Maria   1 

daughter   of    Dean    Shipley ;  Walt< 

Landor ;  and  Francis  Hare ;  and  th 

united  in  desiring  the  same  thing — he 
with  tVi#»  \'>'-*' 
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hope  of  breakinj^  throujjh  an  attachment  which 
her  third  daujrhter  Maria  had  formed  for 
Charles  Bankhead.  an  excecdinjjly  handsome 
and  Aisciimtinjf.  but  penniless  younjj  attach^, 
with  whom  she  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight, 
declarinjj  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her 
to  marry  any  one  else.  Unfortunately,  the  first 
place  to  which  Lady  Paul  took  her  daughters 
was  Geneva,  and  Mr.  Bankhead,  finding  out 
where  they  were,  came  thither  (from  Frankfort, 
where  he  was  attache)  dressed  in  a  long  cloak 
and  with  false  hair  and  beard.  In  this  dis- 
guise, he  climbed  up  and  looked  into  a  room 
where  Maria  Paul  was  writing,  with  her  face 
towards  the  window.  She  recognised  him  at 
once,  but  thought  it  was  his  double,  and  fainted 
away.  On  her  recovery,  finding  her  family 
still  inexorable,  she  one  day,  when  her  mother 
and  sisters  were  out.  tried  to  make  away  with 
herself.  Her  room  faced  the  stairs,  and  as 
Prince  Lardoria,  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
was  coming  up,  she  threw  open  the  door  and 
exclaimed — "  Je  meurs,  Prince,  je  meurs,  je 
me  suis  empoisonne." — "Oh  Miladi.  Miladi," 
screamed  the  Prince,  but  Miladi  was  not  there, 
so  he  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  and  seizing  a 
large  bottle  of  oil,  dashed  upstairs  with  it.  and, 
throwing  Maria  Paul  upon  the  ground,  poured 


i^aciy  Kavensworth,  from  whose  1 
married    to    Charles    Bankhead, 
mother  or  sisters  being  present,     i 
wards  Mr.    Bankhead  was  appoin 
in   Mexico,   and  his   wife,   accomf 
thither,   remained  there  for  many- 
had  many  extraordinary  adventure* 
during  a  great  earthquake,  in  whii 
saved  by  her  presence  of  mind  in  swii 
a  door,  while  *'the  cathedral  rocked  1 
on  the  sea  '*  and  the  town  was  laid  in 
While   Maria  Paul's  marriage  was 
her  youngest  sister  Jane  had  also  b( 
gaged,    without    the    will    of   her    p; 
Edward,    only    son    of    the    attaint 
Edward  Fitz  Gerald,  son  of  the  ist 
Leinster.     His  mother  was  the  famou 

^  In  her  marriage  contract  (of  1792)  with  Lord  Edwa 
Pamela  was  described  as  the  daughter  of  Guillaume 
Vfary  Sims,  aged  nineteen,  and  bom  at  Fogo  in  NewJ 
riadame  de  Genlis's  Memoirs,  it  is  said  that  one  Parl"> 
>r  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  found    "*  ^'   ' 
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once  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  little  fairy 
produced  at  eight  years  old  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Grave  as  the  companion  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans ;  over  whose  birth  a  mystery  has 
idways  prevailed ;  whose  name  Madame  de 
Genlis  declared  to  be  Sims,  but  whom  her 
royal  companions  called  Seymour.  To  her 
daughter  Jane's  engagement  Lady  Paul  rather 
withheld  than  refused  her  consent,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  during  their  travels  abroad  the 
intimacy  might  be  broken  off.  It  had  begun 
by  Jane  Paul,  in  a  ball-room,  hearing  a  pecu- 
liarly hearty  and  ringing  laugh  from  a  man  she 
could  not  see,  and  in  her  high  spirits  impru- 
dently saying — "  I  will  marry  the  man  who  can 
laugh  in  that  way  and  no  one  else," — a  remark 
which  was  repeated  to  Edward  Fitz  Gerald,  who 
insisted  upon  being  immediately  introduced. 
Jane  Paul  was  covered  with  confusion,  but  as 
she  was  exceedingly  pretty,  this  only  added  to 
her  attractions,  and  the  adventure  led  to  a 
proposal,  and  eventually,  through  the  friend- 
ship and  intercession  of  Francis  Hare,  to  a 
marriage.' 

Already,    in    1826,    we    find  Count  d'Orsay 
writing  to    F'rancis    Hare    in    August — "  Quel 
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diable  vous  possede  de  rester  a  Florence, 
sans  Pauls,  sans  rien  enfin,  excepte  un  rhume 
imaginaire  pour  excuse  ?  '*  But  it  was  not  till 
the  following  year  that  Miss  Paul  began  to 
believe  he  was  seriously  paying  court  to  her. 
They  had  long  corresponded,  and  his  clever 
letters  are  most  indescribably  eccentric.  They 
became  more  eccentric  still  in  1828,  when, 
before  making  a  formal  proposal,  he  expended 
two  sheets  in  proving  to  her  how  hateful  the 
word  must  always  had  been  and  always  would 
be  to  his  nature.  She  evidently  accepted  this 
exordium  very  amiably,  for  on  receiving  her 
answer,  he  sent  his  banker  s  book  to  Sir  John 
Paul,  begging  him  to  examine  and  see  if,  after 
all  his  extravagancies,  he  still  possessed  at  least 
**  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  clear  of  every  possible 
deduction  and  charge,  to  spend  withal,  that  is, 
four  pounds  a  day,"  and  to  consider,  if  the  exa- 
mination proved  satisfactory,  that  he  begged 
to  propose  for  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter ! 
Equally  strange  was  his  announcement  of  his 
engagement  to  his  brother  Augustus  at  Rome, 
casually  observing,  in  the  midst  of  antiquarian 
queries  about  the  temples  —  **  Apropos  of 
columns,  1  am  going  to  rest  my  old  age  on  a 
column.  Anne  Paul  and  I  are  to  be  married  on 
the  28th  of  April," — and  proceeding  at  once,  as  if 
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he  had  said  nothing  unusual — "  Have  you  made 
acquaintance  yet  with  my  excellent  friend  Lulgl 
Vescovali,"  &c.  At  the  samt  time  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  wrote  to  Miss  Paul  that  Francis  had 
"too  much  feeling  and  principle  to  marry  with- 
out feeling  that  he  could  make  the  woman 
who  was  sincerely  attached  to  him  happy,"  and 
that  "though  he  has  a  great  many  faults,  still, 
when  one  considers  the  sort  of  wild  education 
he  had,  that  he  has  been  a  sort  of  pet  pupil  of 
the  famous  or  infamous  Lord  Bristol,  one  feels 
very  certain  that  he  must  have  a  more  than 
commonly  large  amount  of  original  goodness 
(not  sin,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  so 
much  on  that  head)  to  save  him  from  having 
many  more." 

It  was  just  before  the  marriage  that  "  Vic- 
toire"  (often  afterwards  mentioned  in  these 
volumes)  came  to  live  with  Miss  Paul.  She 
had  lost  her  pjirents  in  childhood,  and  had 
been  brought  up  by  her  grandmother,  who. 
while  she  was  still  very  young,  "pour  assurer 
son  avenir,"  sent  her  to  England  to  be  with 
Madame  Girarddt,  who  kept  a  famous  shop  for 
ladies'  dress  in  Albemarle  Street,  Three  days 
after  her  arrival.  Lady  Paul  came  there  to  ask 
Madame  Girarddt  to  recommend  a  maid  for 
her  daughter,  who  was  going  to  be  married, 


Miss   Paul   often   came   to   see    her 
became  great  friends.     At  last  a  da 
on  which  Victoire  was  summoned  tc 
*'seulement  pour  voir/'  and  then  s\ 
Lady  Paul.     Miss  Paul  insisted  thai 
mother  asked  Victoire  her  age,  she  ; 
twenty-two  at  least,  as  Lady  Paul  o 
her    having    any    maid    under    twe 
**  Therefore,"  said  Victoire,  '*when  Mi 
*  Quelle  age  avez  vous  ? '  j'ai  r6pondi 
deux  ans,  mais  je  suis  devenu  toute  i 
comme  je   suis  devenu   rouge'  —  et 
r6pondu   avec  son   doux   sourire  —  * 
navez   pas   Thabitude   des   mensonge 
comme  c^  ma  tellement  frapp6/'  ^ 
My  father  was   married   to   Anne 

^  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  first  connection  of  Mad 
A.ckennann  with  our  family,  not  only  because  her  nar 
xxurs  again  in  these  Memoirs,  but  Ixn^me-  *»- 
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Paul  at  the  church  in  the  Strand  on  the  28th  of 
April  1828.  "  Oh  comme  il  y  avail  du  monde  !  " 
said  Victoire,  when  she  described  the  ceremony 
to  me.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  breakfast  was 
given  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond, 
at  which  all  the  relations  on  both  sides  were 
present,  Maria  Leycester,  the  future  bride  01 
Augustus  Hare,  being  also  amongst  the  guests- 
Soon  after,  the  newly-married  pair  left  for 
Holland,  where  they  began  the  fine  collection 
of  old  glass  for  which  Mrs.  Hare  was  after- 
wards almost  famous,  and  then  to  Dresden 
and  Carlsbad.  In  the  autumn  they  returned 
to  England,  and  took  a  London  house  — 
5  Gloucester  Place,  where  my  sister  Caroline 
was  born  in  1829.  The  house  was  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  contents  of  my  father's  old 
rooms  at  the  Albany. 

"  Victoire "  has  given  many  notes  of  my 
father's  character  at  this  time.  "  M.  Hare 
^tait  severe,  mais  il  ^tait  juste.  II  ne  pouvait 
souffrirla  moindre  injustice.  II  pardonnait  une 
fois — deux  fois,  et  puis  il  ne  pardonnait  plus,  il 
faudrait  s'en  aller ;  il  ne  voudrait  plus  de  celui 
qui  I'avait  offens6.  C'^tait  ainsi  avec  Francois, 
son  valet  h.  Gloucester  Place,  qui  I'accompagnait 
partout  et  qui  avait  tout  sous  la  main.  Un 
jour  M.  Hare  me  priait,  avec  cette  intonation 


„^^    v^iiemises,    des    foulard 
Eh   bien !  quelques  jours  apres   il  i 
me  manque  quelques   foulards — det 
de   cette  espece ' — en  tirant  une  de 
parcequ'il  faisait  attention  k  tout, 
sieur/  j  ai  dit,  '  c  est  tres  probable,  i 
peut-^tre  dans  la  ville/     'Non/  il  m 
n'est  pas  9a — je  suis  vol6,  et  c'est  Frc 
les  a  pris,  et  9a  n'est  pas  la  premiere  f 
enfin  il  faut  que  je  le  renvoie/'     It  ws 
long  after   that    Victoire   found   out 
father  had  known  for  years  that  Fran 
been  robbing  him,  and  yet  had  retainec 
his  service.     He  said  that  it  was  al\y 
plan  to  weigh  the  good  qualities  of  an 
dependants  against  their  defects.     If  the 
outweighed  the  virtues,    **il  faudrait  ! 
voyer  de  suite — si  non,  il  faudrait  le* 
alien"     When  he  was  in  his  **  colere  "  \ 
allowed  his  wife  to  come  near  him — *' 
peur  de  lui  faire  aucun  mal." 
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heir,  then  took  an  offence — something  about 
being  godmother,  which  was  never  quite  got 
over.  The  poor  little  babe  itself  was  very 
pretty  and  terribly  precocious,  and  before  she 
was  a  year  old  she  died  of  water  on  the  brain. 
Victoire,  who  doated  upon  her,  held  her  in  her 
arms  for  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
there  she  died.  Mrs.  Hare  was  very  much 
blamed  for  having  neglected  her  child  for  society, 
yet,  when  she  was  dead,  says  Victoire,  "  Madame  ■ 
Hare  avait  tellement  chagrin,  que  Lady  Paul 
qui  venait  tous  les  jours,  priait  M.  Hare  de 
I'ammener  tout  de  suite.  Nous  sommes  all6s  k 
Bruxelles,  parceque  Ik  M.  FitzGerald  avait  une 
maison, — mais  de  la,  nous  sommes  retourn^s 
bien  vite  en  Angleterre  h.  cause  de  la  gros- 
sesse  de  Madame  Hare,  parceque  M.  Hare  ne 
voulut  pas  que  son  fils  soit  ne  a  I'^tranger, 
parcequ'il  disait,  que,  etant  le  troisieme,  il  per- 
drait  ses  droits  de  I'h^ritage.'  C'est  selon  la  loi 
anglaise — et  c'^tait  vraiment  temps,  car,  de  suite 
en  arrivant  a  Londres,  Francois  naquit." 

The  family  finally  left  Gloucester  Place  and 
went  abroad  in  consequence  of  Lady  Jones's 
death.  After  that  they  never  had  a  settled 
home  again.  When  the  household  in  London 
was  broken  up,  Victoire  was  to  have  left.      She 

>  Ftuidi  Hare  and  hii  father  had  both  been  boni  abroad. 


*.li/ll. 
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Dut,  when  it 


parting",  "  Monsieur  et  Madame" 
her  go,  saying  that  they  could  not 
until  they  could  find  a  family  to  se 
**  It  was  an  excuse,"  said  Victoire, 
two   years,   and  the  family  was  i 
Then   I   had  to  consigner  all  the 
I  could  not  leave  Madame — and  so 
for  two  years  more,  till,  when  the 
at  Pisa,  F^lix  insisted  that  I  should 
decision.     Then  M.  Hare  sent  for 
had  been  acting  as  a  courier  for  som 
begged  him  to  come  to  Florence  to  ] 
as  a  courier  to  Baden.     F61ix  arri\ 
Jeudi  Saint.     M.  Hare  came  in  so( 
was  in  my  little  room)  and  talked  to 
they  were  old  friends.      He  broug 
of  champagne,  and  poured  out  glas 
all,   and  faisait  clinquer  les  verres, 
Monday  we  all  left  for  Milan,  and  t 
married  to  F61ix,  and,  after  the  seasor 
F61ix  and  T  w^»-^  — 
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n'importe  oil,  il  faudrait  toujours  des  diners,  et 
des  ffites,  pour  recevoir  M.  Hare,  surtout  dans 
les  ambassades,  pas  seulement  dans  I'ambassade 
d'Angleterre,  mais  dans  celles  de  France,  d'Alle- 
magne,  etc.  Et  quand  M.  Hare  ne  voyageait 
plus,  et  qu'il  ^tait  etabli  dans  quelque  ville,  il 
donnait  k  son  tour  des  diners  a  lui." 

"  II  s'occupait  toujours  a  lire, — pas  des 
romans,  mais  des  anciens  livres,  dans  lesquelles  il 
fouillait  toujours.  Quand  nous  voyageons,  c'^tait 
toujours  pour  visiter  les  bibliotheques,  9a  c'^tait 
la  premiere  chose,  et  il  emporta  dnorm^ment 
des  livres  dans  la  voiture  avec  lui.  ,  .  .  Quand 
il  y'avait  une  personne  qui  lui  avait  ete  recom- 
mand^e,  il  fallait  toujours  lui  faire  voir  tout  ce 
qu'il  avait,  soit  h.  Rome,  soit  k  Bologne,— et 
comme  il  savait  un  peu  de  tout,  son  avis  ^tait 
demande  pour  la  valeur  des  tableaux,  et  n'importe 
de  quoi." 

On  first  going  abroad,  my  father  had  taken  his 
wife  to  make  acquaintance  with  his  old  friends 
Lady  Blessington  and  Count  d'Orsay,  with 
whom  they  afterwards  had  frequent  meetings. 
Lady  Blessington  thus  describes  to  Landor 
her  first  impressions  of  Mrs,  Hare  : — 

"Paris,  Feb.  1829. — Among  the  partial  gleams  of 
sunshine  which   have  illumined  our  winter,  a  fort- 
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night's  sojourn  which  Francis  Hare  and  his  excellent 
wife  made  here,  is  remembered  with  most  pleasure. 
She  is  indeed  a  treasure  —  well-informed,  clever, 
sensible,  well-mannered,  kind,  lady-like,  and,  above 
all,  truly  feminine;  the  having  chosen  such  a  woman 
reflects  credit  and  distinction  on  our  friend,  and  the 
community  with  her  has  had  a  visible  effect  on  him, 
as,  without  losing  any  of  his  gaiety,  it  has  become 
softened  down  to  a  more  mellow  tone,  and  he  appears 
not  only  a  more  happy  man,  but  more  deserving  of 
happiness  than  before." 

My  second  brother,  William  Robert,  was  born 
September  20,  1831,  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
where  the  family  was  spending  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Shipley  meanwhile  never  ceased 
to  urge  their  return  to  England. 

^^Jan.  25,  1 83 1. — I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an 
account  of  my  two  little  great-nephews,  but  I  should 
be  still  more  glad  to  see  them.  I  do  hope  the  next 
may  be  a  girl.  If  Francis  liked  England  for  the  sake 
of  being  with  old  friends,  he  might  live  here  very  com- 
fortably, but  if  he  will  live  as  those  who  can  afford  to 
make  a  show,  for  one  year  of  parade  in  England  he 
must  be  a  banished  man  for  many  years.  I  wish  he 
would  be  as  '  domestic '  at  home  as  he  is  abroad ! " 

In  the  summer  of  1832  all  the  family  went 
to  Baden-Baden,  to  meet  Lady  Paul  and  her 
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daughter  Eleanor,  Sir  John,  the  FitzGeralds, 
and  the  Bankheads.  All  the  branches  of  Mrs. 
Hare's  family  lived  in  different  houses,  but 
they  met  daily  for  dinner,  and  were  very  merry. 
Before  the  autumn,  my  father  returned  to  Italy, 
to  the  Villa  Cittadella  near  Lucca,  which  was 
taken  for  two  months  for  Mrs.  Hare's  confine- 
ment, and  there,  on  the  9th  of  October,  my 
sister  was  born.  She  received  the  names  of 
"  Anne  Frances  Maria  Louisa."  "  Do  you 
mean  your  iro\\mm/iof  daughter  to  rival  Venus 
in  all  her  other  qualities  as  well  as  in  the  multi- 
tude of  her  names?  or  has  your  motive  been 
rather  lo  recommend  her  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  patron  saints?"  wrote  my  uncle  Julius 
on  hearing  of  her  birth.  Just  before  this,  Mrs. 
Shelley  (widow  of  the  poet  and  one  of  her  most 
intimate  friends)  had  written  to  Mrs.  Hare: — 

"Your  accounts  of  your  child  (Francis)  give  rae 
very  great  pleasure.  Dear  little  fellow,  what  an 
amusement  and  delight  he  must  be  to  you.  You  do 
indeed  understand  a  Paradisaical  life.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  dear  Lucca  baths,  where  we  spent 
morning  and  evening  in  riding  about  the  country — 
the  most  prolific  place  in  the  world  for  all  manner  of 
reptiles.  Take  care  of  yourself,  dearest  friend.  .  .  . 
Choose  Naples  for  your  winter  residence.  Naples, 
with  its  climate,  its  scenery,  its  opera,  its  galleries, 
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its  natural  and  ancient  wonders,  surpasses  every 
other  place  in  the  world.  Go  thither,  and  live  on 
the  Chiaja.  Happy  one,  how  I  envy  you.  Percy  is 
in  brilliant  health  and  promises  better  and  better. 

"  Have  you  plenty  of  storms  at  dear  beautiful  Lucca  ? 
Almost  every  day  when  I  was  there,  vast  white  clouds 
peeped  out  from  above  the  hills — rising  higher  and 
higher  till  they  overshadowed  us,  and  spent  themselves 
in  rain  and  tempest :  the  thunder,  re-echoed  again  and 
again  by  the  hills,  is  indescribably  terrific.  .  .  .  Love  me, 
and  return  to  us — Ah  !  return  to  us !  for  it  is  all  very 
stupid  and  unamiable  without  you.     For  are  not  you — 

*That  cordial  drop  Heaven  in  our  cup  h«id  thrown, 
To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down.' " 

After  a  pleasant  winter  at  Naples,  my  father 
and  his  family  went  to  pass  the  summer  of  1833 
at  Castellamare.  '*  C'^tait  a  Castellamare"  (says 
a  note  by  Madame  Victoire)  **  que  Madame  Hare 
apprit  la  mort  de  Lady  Paul.  Elle  etait  sur  le 
balcon,  quand  elle  la  lut  dans  le  journal.  J'etais 
dans  une  partie  de  la  maison  tres  6Ioignee, 
mais  j  ai  entendu  un  cri  si  fort,  si  aigu,  que  je  suis 
arriv6e  de  suite,  et  je  trouvais  Madame  Hare 
toute  ^tendue  sur  le  parquet.  J'appellais — *  Au 
secours,  au  secours,'  et  Felix,  qui  etait  tres  fort, 
prenait  Madame  Hare  dans  ses  bras,et  Tapportait 
k  mettre  sur  son  lit,  et  nous  Tavons  donne  tant 
des  choses,  mais  elle  n'est  pas  revenue,  et  elle 
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restait  pendant  deux  heures  en  cet  ^tiit.  Quand 
M.  Hare  est  entre,  il  pensait  que  c'etait  h.  cause 
de  sa  grossesse.  II  s'est  iigenouill^  tout  en 
pleurs  a  cot^  de  son  lit.  II  demandait  si  je  lui 
avals  donne  des  lettres.  '  Mais,  non,  monsieur  ; 
je  ne  I'ai  pas  donne  qu'un  journal.'  On  cherchait 
iongtemps  ce  journal,  parcequ'elle  I'avait  laisse 
tomber  du  balcon,  mais  quand  il  etait  trouve. 
monsieur  s'est  aper9u  tout  de  suite  de  cc  quelle 
avait."  The  death  of  Lady  Paul  was  very 
sudden ;  her  sister  Lady  Ravensworth  first 
heard  of  it  when  calling  to  inquire  at  the  door 
in  the  Strand  in  her  carriage.  After  expressing 
her  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  such  a  mother, 
Mrs.  Louisa  Shipley  at  this  time  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Hare : — 

"  1  will  now  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
blessings  you  possess  in  your  husband  and  children, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  occupation  of  your  thoughts 
in  the  education  of  the  latter.  They  arc  now  at  an  age 
when  it  depends  on  a  mother  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
principles  which  they  will  carry  with  them  through  life. 
The  responsibility  is  great,  and  if  you  feel  it  such, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  means  of  withdrawing  your 
mind  from  unavailing  sorrow,  than  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  beloved  and  respected,  and  feeling  that  your  own 
watchfulness  of  their  early  years,  hjis,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  caused  them  to  be  so.  Truth  is  the  corner- 
stone of  all  virtues :  never  let  a  child  think  it  can  deceive 
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you ;  they  are  cunning  little  creatures,  and  reason  before 
they  can  speak ;  secure  this,  and  the  chief  part  of  your 
work  is  done,  and  so  ends  my  sermon." 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1833,  following 
upon  her  mother's  death,  that  a  plan  was  first 
arranged  by  which  my  aunt  Eleanor  Paul 
became  an  inmate  of  my  father's  household — 
the  kind  and  excellent  aunt  whose  devotion  in 
all  times  of  trouble  was  afterwards  such  a  bless- 
ing to  her  sister  and  her  children.  Neither  at 
first  or  ever  afterwards  was  the  residence  of 
Eleanor  Paul  any  expense  in  her  sister's  house- 
hold :  quite  the  contrary,  as  she  had  a  hand- 
some allowance  from  her  father,  and  afterwards 
inherited  a  considerable  fortune  from  an  aunt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833  my  father  rented 
the  beautiful  Villa  Strozzi  at  Rome,  then  stand- 
ing in  large  gardens  of  its  own  facing  the 
grounds  of  the  noble  old  Villa  Negroni,  which 
occupied  the  slope  of  the  Viminal  Hill  look- 
ing towards  the  Esquiline.  Here  on  the  13th 
of  March  1834  I  was  born — the  youngest  child 
of  the  family,  and  a  most  unwelcome  addition  to 
the  population  of  this  troublesome  world,  as  both 
my  father  and  Mrs.  Hare  were  greatly  annoyed 
at  the  birth  of  another  child,  and  beyond  mea- 
sure disgusted  that  it  was  another  son. 
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"  Sweete  home,  where  mnne  eslate 
In  wife  asturance,  wiihoui  strife  or  hale, 
Findes  all  things  needful!  foi  contentment  meeke." 

"Is  there  not  in  the  bosomi  of  the  wisest  and  best  some  of  the 
child's  heart  left  to  respond  to  its  earliest  enchontmenls?"— C  Lamr. 

"  I  cannot  paint  to  Menioiy**  eye 

The  scene,  the  glance,  I  dearest  love  ; 
Unchanged  themselves,  in  me  they  die. 
Or  faint,  or  false,  their  shadows  prove."— Kebi.k. 

"  Ce  sont  \k  les  sejouTs,  les  sites,  les  rivages, 
Dont  mon  ime  allendrie  £ voque  les  images, 
Et  dont,  pendant  les  nuils,  mes  songes  les  plus  beaux 
Poui  enchanter  mes  ycux  composcnt  leurs  tnbtenui." 

Maria  Leycester  had  been  married  to  my 
uncle  Augustus  H are  in  June  1829.  In 
their  every  thought  and  feeling  they  were 
united,  and  all  early  associations  had  com- 
bined to  fit  them  more  entirely  for  each  other's 
companionship.     A  descendant  of  one  of  the 
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oldest  families  in  Cheshire,  Miss  Leycester  s 
childhood  and  youth  had  been  spent  almost 
entirely  in  country  rectories,  but  in  such 
rectories  as  are  rarely  to  be  found,  and  which 
prove  that  the  utmost  intellectual  refinement 
and  an  interest  in  all  that  is  remarkable 
and  beautiful  in  this  world  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  aspirations  after  a 
Christian  and  a  heavenly  life.  Her  father, 
Oswald  Leycester,  Rector  of  Stoke- upon- 
Terne  in  Shropshire,  was  a  finished  scholar, 
had  travelled  much,  and  was  the  most  agree- 
able of  companions.  Her  only  sister,  seven 
years  older  than  herself,  was  married  when 
very  young  to  Edward  Stanley,  Rector  of 
Alderley,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
well  known  for  the  picturesqueness  of  his 
imaginative  powers,  for  his  researches  in 
Natural  History,  and  for  that  sympathy  with 
all  things  bright  and  pleasant  which  pre- 
served in  him  the  spirit  of  youth  quite  to 
the  close  of  Hfe.  Her  most  intimate  friend, 
and  the  voluntary  preceptor  of  her  girlhood, 
had  been  the  gifted  Reginald  Heber,  who, 
before  his  acceptance  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Calcutta,  had  lived  as  Rector  of  Hodnet — the 
poet-rector — within  two  miles  of  her  home. 
One  of  the  happy  circle   which   constantly 
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met  at  Hodiitt  Rectory,  she  had  known 
Augustus  Hare  {first-cousin  of  Mrs.  Heber, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Dean  Shipley)  since 
she  was  eighteen.  Later  interests  and  their 
common  sorrow  in  Heber's  death  had  thrown 
ihem  closely  together,  and  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible  for  two  persons  to  have 
proved  each  other's  characters  more  thoroughly 
than  they  had  done,  before  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  which  was  not  till  Maria  Leycester 
was  in  her  thirty-first  year. 

Four  years  of  perfect  happiness  were  per- 
mitted them — years  spent  almost  entirely  in 
the  quiet  of  their  little  rectory  in  the  singularly 
small  parish  of  Alton  Barnes  amid  the  Wilt- 
shire downs,  where  the  inhabitants,  less  than 
two  hundred  in  number,  living  close  at  each 
other's  doors,  around  two  or  three  small  pas- 
tures, grew  to  regard  Augustus  Hare  and  his 
wife  with  the  affection  of  children  for  their 
parents.  So  close  was  the  tie  which  united 
them,  that,  when  the  rich  family  living  of 
Hurstmonceaux  fell  vacant  on  the  death  of 
our  great-uncle  Robert,  Augustus  Hare  could 
not  bear  to  leave  his  little  Alton,  and  implored 
my  father  to  persuade  his  brother  Julius  to 
give  up  his  fellowship  at  Trinity  and  to  take' 
it  instead. 
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"Having  lived  but  little  in  the  country,  and  his 
attention  having  been  engrossed  by  other  subjects, 
Augustus  Hare  was,  from  education  and  habits  of  life, 
unacquainted  with  the  character  and  wants  of  the  poor. 
The  poverty  of  their  minds,  their  inability  to  follow  a 
train  of  reasoning,  their  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
were  quite  unknown  to  him.  All  the  usual  hindrances 
to  dealing  with  them,  that  are  commonly  ascribed  to  a 
college  life,  were  his  in  full  force.  But  his  want  of 
experience  and  knowledge  touching  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  poor  were  overcome  by  the  love  he  felt 
towards  all  his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  sympathy 
in  all  their  concerns.  In  earlier  days  this  Christ-like 
mind  had  manifested  itself  towards  his  friends,  towards 
servants,  towards  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact.  It  now  taught  him  to  talk  to  his  poor 
parishioners  and  enter  into  their  interests  with  the 
feeling  of  a  father  and  a  friend.  ...  He  had  the  power 
of  throwing  himself  out  of  himself  into  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  others  ;  nor  did  he  less  draw  out  their 
sympathies  into  his  own,  and  make  them  sharers  in 
his  pleasures  and  his  concerns.  It  was  not  only  the 
condescension  of  a  superior  to  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed,  it  was  far  more  the  mutual  interchange  of 
feeling  of  one  who  loved  to  forget  the  difference  of 
station  to  which  each  was  called,  and  to  bring  forward 
the  brotherly  union  as  members  of  one  family  in  Christ, 
children  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father,  in  which  blessed 
equality  all  distinctions  are  done  away.  Often  would 
he  ask  their  counsel  in  matters  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
and  call  upon  their  sympathy  in  his  thankful  rejoicing. 
His  garden,  his  hayfield,  his  house,  were  as  it  were 
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thrown  open  to  them,  as  he  made  them  partakers  of 
his  enjoyment,  or  sought  for  their  assistance  in  his  need. 
.  .  .  The  one  pattern  ever  before  his  eyes  was  his  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ;  the  first  question  he  asked 
himself,  '  What  would  Jesus  Christ  have  me  to  do  ? 
What  would  He  have  done  in  ray  place  ? ' 

"  Perfect  contentedness  with  what  was  appointed  for 
him,  and  deep  thankfulness  for  all  the  good  things  given 
him,  marked  his  whole  being.  In  deciding  what  should 
be  done,  or  where  he  should  go,  or  how  he  should  act, 
the  question  of  how  far  it  might  suit  his  own  convenience, 
or  be  agreeable  to  his  own  feelings, was  kept  entirely  in 
the  background  till  all  other  claims  were  satisfied.  It 
was  not  apparently  at  the  dictate  of  duty  and  reason 
that  these  thoughts  were  suppressed  and  made  secon- 
dary: it  seemed  to  be  the  first,  the  natural  feeling  in 
him,  to  seek  first  the  things  of  others  and  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  look  at  his  own  interest  in  the 
matter  as  having  comparatively  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
And  so  great  a  dread  had  he  of  being  led  to  any  selfish 
or  interested  views,  that  he  would  find  consolation  in  - 
having  no  family  to  include  in  the  consideration — '  Had 
I  had  children  I  might  have  fancied  it  an  excuse  for 
worldly-mindedness  and  covetousness.'  His  children 
truly  were  his  fellow-men,  those  who  were  partakers  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood,  redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour, 
heirs  of  the  same  heavenly  inheritance.  For  them  he 
was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  for  them  he  was 
f£Wf/(j«Jof  all  the  good  that  might  be  obtained,  .  .  .  He 
was  never  weary  in  well-doing,  never  thought  he  had 
done  enough,  never  feared  doing  too  much.  Those 
small  things,  which  by  so  many  are  esteemed  as  un- 
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necessaiy,  as  not  worth  %vhilc^  these  were  the  very 
things  he  took  care  not  to  leave  undone.  It  was  not 
rendering  a  service  when  it  came  /;/  his  way,  when  it 
occurred  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  he  should 
do  it;  it  was  going  out  of  the  way  to  help  others, 
taking  every  degree  of  trouble  and  incurring  personal 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  of  giving 
pleasure  even  in  slight  things,  that  distinguished  his 
benevolent  activity  from  the  common  form  of  it.  The 
love  that  dwelt  in  him  was  ready  to  be  poured  forth  on 
whomsoever  needed  it,  and  being  a  free-will  offering, 
it  looked  for  no  return,  and  felt  no  obligation  conferred." 

I  have  copied  these  fragments  from  the  por- 
trait which  Augustus  Hare  s  widow  drew  of  his 
ministerial  life,^  because  they  afford  the  best 
clue  to  the  way  in  which  that  life  influenced 
hers,  drawing  her  away  from  earth  and  setting 
her  affections  in  heavenly  places.  And  yet, 
though  in  one  sense  the  life  of  Augustus  Hare 
and  his  wife  at  Alton  was  one  of  complete  seclu- 
sion, in  another  sense  there  were  few  who  lived 
more  for,  or  who  had  more  real  communion 
with,  the  scattered  members  of  their  family. 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  children,  with  her  brother 
Mr.   Penrhyn"  and  his  wife,  were  sharers  by 

*  See  the  chapter  called  *'Home  Portraiture"  in  "Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life." 

3  Edward  Leycester  had  taken  the  name  of  Penrhyn  with  the  for- 
tune of  his  father's  cousin,  La<ly  Penrhyn  of  Penrhyn  Castle.  His  wife 
was  Lady  Charlotte  Stanley,  daughter  of  the  13th  Earl  of  Derby. 
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letter  in  every  trifling  incident  which  affected 
their  sister's  life ;  and  with  his  favourite  brother 
Julius,  Augustus  Hare  never  slackened  his  in- 
tellectual intercourse  and  companionship.  But 
even  more  than  these  was  Lucy  Anne  Stanley' 
the  life-long  friend  of  Maria  Hare,  till,  in  the 
summer  of  1833,  the  tie  of  sisterhood,  which 
had  always  existed  in  feeling,  became  a  reality, 
through  her  marriage  with  Marcus  Hare,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  brothers. 

A  chill  which  Augustus  Hare  caught  when 
he  was  in  Cheshire  for  his  brother's  marriage, 
was  the  first  cause  of  his  fatal  illness.  It  was 
soon  after  considered  necessary  that  he  should 
spend  the  winter  abroad  with  his  wife,  and  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  accompany  Marcus 
and  Lucy  Hare  to  Rome.  At  Genoa  the 
illness  of  Augustus  became  alarming,  but  he 
reached  Rome,  and  there  he  expired  on  the 
14th  of  February  1834,  full  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  comforting  those  who  surrounded  him  to 
the  last. 

My  father  felt  his  brother's  loss  deeply. 
They  had  little  in  common  on  many  points, 
yet  the  close  tie  of  brotherhood,   which   had 

•  Second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  afterward*  lat  Lord  Stanley 
of  Aldeiley,  tnd  niece  of  th;  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  Maiia  Leycesler's 
btolber-in-lftw. 

VOI_    I.  D 
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existed  between  them  from  early  days  at  Bologna, 
was  such  as  no  difference  of  opinion  could  alter, 
no  time  or  absence  weaken.  When  Augustus 
was  laid  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  my  fathers  most  earnest  wish 
was  to  comfort  his  widowed  sister-in-law,  and 
in  the  hope  of  arousing  an  interest  which  might 
still  give  some  semblance  of  an  earthly  tie  to 
one  who  seemed  then  upon  the  very  borderland 
of  heaven,  he  entreated,  when  I  was  born  in 
the  following  month,  that  she  would  become 
my  godmother,  promising  that  she  should  be 
permitted  to  influence  my  future  in  any  way 
she  pleased,  and  wishing  that  I  should  be  called 
Augustus  after  him  she  had  lost. 

I  was  baptized  on  the  ist  of  April  in  the 
Villa  Strozzi,  by  Mr.  Burgess.  The  widow  of 
Augustus  held  me  in  her  arms,  and  I  received 
the  names  of  **  Augustus  John  Cuthbert,"  the 
two  last  from  my  godfathers  (the  old  Sir  John 
Paul  and  Mr.  Cuthbert  Ellison),  who  never  did 
anything  for  me,  the  first  from  my  godmother, 
to  whom  I  owe  everything  in  the  world. 

Soon  afterwards,  my  godmother  returned 
to  England,  with  her  faithful  maid  Mary  Lea, 
accompanied  by  the  Marcus  Hares.  She  had 
already  decided  to  fix  her  future  home  in  the 
parish  of  Julius,   who,  more   than  any  other, 
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was  a  fellow- mourner  with  her.  As  regarded 
me,  nothing  more  than  the  tie  of  a  god- 
mother had  to  that  time  been  thought  of ;  but 
in  the  quiet  hours  of  her  long  return  journey 
to  England,  while  sadly  looking  forward  to 
the  solitary  future  before  her,  it  occurred  to 
Augustus  Hare's  widow  as  just  possible  that 
my  parents  might  be  induced  to  give  me  up 
to  her  altogether,  to  live  with  her  as  her  own 
child.  In  July  she  wrote  her  petition,  and 
was  almost  surprised  at  the  glad  acceptance  it 
met  with.  Mrs.  Hare's  answer  was  very  brief 
— "My  dear  Maria,  how  very  kind  of  you! 
Yes,  certainly,  the  baby  shall  be  sent  as  soon 
as  it  is  weaned  ;  and,  if  any  one  else  would  like 
one,  would  you  kindly  recollect  that  we  have 
others." 

Yet  my  adopting  mother  had  stipulated  that 
I  was  to  be  altogether  hers  ;  that  my  own 
relations  were  henceforward  to  have  no  claim 
over  me  whatever ;  that  her  parents  were  to 
be  regarded  as  my  grandparents,  her  brother 
and  sister  as  my  uncle  and  aunt. 

Meantime  my  father  took  his  family  for  the 
hot  summer  months  to  one  of  the  lovely  villas 
on  the  high  spurs  of  volcanic  hill,  which  sur- 
round picturesque  romantic  Siena.  They  had 
none  of  the  English   society   to   which   they 


V  ' 


cordial  welcome  amongst  the  n 
circle  which    met    every    evenin 
mediaeval  palaces  of  the  native 
English,    they   had   the   society 
Mrs.  Bulwer,  who  were  introduce 
while  constant  intercourse  with 
self  was  one  of  the  chief  pleasur 
family  enjoyed  during  this  and  m 
ing  years.    With  Francis  Hare  he 
of  many  of  his  writings,  and  in  Y 
and  criticism  he  had  the  greatest 
To   this    he    alludes    in    his    Httl 
**  Sermonis  Propriora :  '* — 

"  Little  do  they  who  glibly  talk  of  vrese 
Know  what  they  talk  about,  and  what  is 
Think  they  are  judges  if  they  dare  to  pa: 
Sentence  on  higher  heads. 

The  mule  a 
Know  who  have  made  them  what  they  a 
Far  from  the  neic^h*"''  *-'  **- 
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went  to  Lausanne,  and  thence  my  father,  with 
my  beautiful  Albanese  nurse,  Lucia  Cecinelli, 
took  me  to  meet  Mrs.  Gayford,  the  English 
nurse  sent  out  to  fetch  me  by  my  adopted 
mother  from  Mannheim  on  the  Rhine.  There 
the  formal  exchange  took  place  which  gave 
me  a  happy  and  loving  home.  I  saw  my 
father  afterwards,  but  he  seldom  noticed  me. 
Many  years  afterwards  I  knew  Mrs.  Hare 
well  and  had  much  to  do  with  her  ;  bat  I  have 
never  at  any  time  spoken  to  her  or  of  her  as 
a  "  mother,"  and  I  have  never  in  any  way  re- 
garded her  as  such.  She  gave  me  up  wholly 
and  entirely.  She  renounced  every  claim  upon 
me,  either  of  affection  or  interest.  I  was  sent 
over  to  England  with  a  little  green  carpet-bag 
containing  two  little  white  night-shirts  and  a 
red  coral  necklace — my  whole  trousseau  and 
patrimony.  At  the  same  time  it  was  indi- 
cated that  if  the  Marcus  Hares  should  also 
wish  to  adopt  a  child,  my  parents  had  another 
to  dispose  of :  my  second  brother  William 
had  never  at  any  time  any  share  in  their 
affections. 

On  reaching  England  I  was  sent  first  to  my 
cousin  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Strathmore, 
and  from  her  house  was  taken  (in  the  coach) 
by  Mrs.  Gayford  to  my  mother — ^my  real  only 


^v^iva,  as  a  country  rectory 

My   adopted    mother    always 
that    the    story    of  Hannah   rer 
the  way  in  which  I  was  given  to 
lieved  it  was  in  answer  to  a  pray 
Augustus  in  the  cathedral  at  C 
he  dropped  some  money  into  a  I 
femmes    enceintes,"    because    he 
much  she  wished  to  have  a  child, 
brother's  wife  was  then  enceinte,  an 
soon  afterwards. 

From  MY  Mother's  Journal. 

"On  Tuesday,  August  26,  1835,  "^y  ' 
came  to  me.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
a  cry  from  upstairs  and  ran  up.  Then 
ihild  seated  on  Mary's  (Mary  Lea's)  ki 
frock.  He  smiled  most  sweetly  and  v 
archness  of  expression  as  I  went  up  to  1 
was  no  shyness.     When  HrAce-^J   ' 


_      a1- 
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escape  observation.  The  novelty  of  all  around  and  the 
amusement  he  Tound  at  first  seemed  to  make  him  Tor- 
get  our  being  strangers.  The  next  day  he  was  a  little 
less  at  home.  His  features  are  much  formed  and  an 
uncommon  intelligence  of  countenance  gives  him  an 
older  look  than  his  age :  his  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes, 


HUBSTMONCEAUX   R  ECTOR V. 

well -formed  nose  and  expressive  mouth  make  his 
face  a  very  pretty  one;  but  he  has  at  present  but 
little  hair  and  that  very  straight  and  light.  His  limbs 
are  small  and  he  is  very  thin  and  light,  but  holds  him- 
self very  erect.  He  can  run  about  very  readily,  and 
within  a  week  after  coming  could  get  upstairs  by  him- 
self.    In  talking,  he  seems  to  be  backward,  and  except 


..._  ^.^.,.  .ap  Hi  iiie  neids,  and  . 
hands  full  of  sticks  or  weeds  when  he 
to  be  taught  obedience,  and  if  his  wa 
he  cannot  immediately  have  what  he 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion.      Some 
over  and  he  laughs  again  directly,  but 
will  roll  and  scream  on  the  floor  for 
gether.     In  these  cases  we  leave  him  ^ 
as  everything  adds  to  the  irritation,  a 
out  it  is  useless.     But  if  by  prevention 
be  avoided  it  is  better,  and  Mary  Lea  ij 
in  her  preventing." 

"  Oct.  3. — Augustus  improves  in  ob< 
His  great  delight  is  in  throwing  his  p 
jug  or  tub  of  water.  Having  been  tol 
in  my  room,  he  will  walk  round  the  tub 
at  Mary,  then  at  me,  and  then  at  the  1 
comical  expression,  but  if  called  away 
will  resist  the  temptation.  He  is  ver} 
sooner  quiet  than  at  first :  and  a  tear 
a  smile  in  the  other  is  usually  to  be  s( 
delierht  latelv  Vine  k^^-  ---'  • 
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home  for  the  next  five-and-twenty  years. 
Those  who  visit  H  urstmonccaux  now  can 
hardly  imagine  Lime  as  it  then  was,  all  is  so 
changed.  The  old  white  gabled  house,  with 
clustered  chimneys  and  roofs  rich  in  colour, 
rose  in  a  brilliant  flower-garden  sheltered  on 
every  side  by  trees,  and  separated  in  each 
direction  by  several  fields  from  the  highroad 
or  the  lanes.  On  the  side  towards  the  Rectory, 
a  drive  between  close  walls  of  laurel  led  to  the 
old-fashioned  porch  which  opened  into  a  small 
low  double  hall.  The  double  drawing-room 
and  the  dining-room,  admirably  proportioned, 
though  small,  looked  across  the  lawn,  and  one 
of  the  great  glistening  pools  which  belonged 
to  an  old  monastery  (once  on  the  site  of  the 
house),  and  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
steep  bank  carpeted  with  primroses  in  spring. 
Beyond  the  pool  was  our  high  field,  over 
which  the  stumpy  spire  of  the  church  could 
be  seen,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
cutting  the  silver  line  of  the  sea.  The  castle 
was  in  a  hollow  farther  still  and  not  visible. 
On  the  right  of  the  lawn  a  grass  walk  be- 
hind a  shrubbery  looked  out  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  Pevensey  Level  with  its  ever- 
varying  lights  and  shadows,  and  was  sheltered 
by  the  immensely  tall  abele  trees,    known  as 
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my  dear  nurse  Mary  Lea  used  to  receive 
the  endless  poor  applicants  for  chanty  and 
help,  bringing  in  their  many  complaints  to 
my  mother  with  inimitable  patience,  though 
they  were  too  exclusively  self-contained  to 
be  ever  the  least  grateful  to  her,  always 
regarding  and  speaking  of  her  and  John 
Gidman,  the  butler,  as  "  furriners.  folk  from 
the  shires," 

No  description  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
complete  seclusion  of  the  life  at  Lime,  of  the 
silence  which  was  only  broken  by  the  cackling 
of  the  poultry  or  the  distant  threshing  in  the 
barn,  for  the  flail,  as  well  as  the  sickle  and 
scythe,  were  then  in  constant  use  at  Hurst- 
monceaux,  where  oxen  —  for  all  agricultural 
purposes — occupied  the  position  which  horses 
hold  now.  No  sound  from  the  "  world,"  in  its 
usually  accepted  sense,  would  ever  have  pene- 
trated, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  variety  of 
literary  guests  who  frequented  the  Rectory,  and 
one  or  other  of  whom  constantly  accompanied 
my  uncle  Julius  when  he  came  down,  as  he 
did  every  day  of  his  life,  to  his  sister-in-law's 
quiet  six-o'clock  dinner,  returning  at  about 
eight.  Of  guests  in  our  house  itself  there 
were  very  few,  and  always  the  same  —  the 
Norwich  Stanleys  ;  Miss  Clinton,  a  dear  friend 


passionate  devotion.  Even  in 
hood  my  dearest  mother  treated 
as  her  companion,  creating  inten 
ments  for  me  in  all  the  natural 
and  making  me  so  far  a  share 
spiritual  thoughts,  that  I  have 
peculiar  truthfulness  in  Wordswo 

"  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  inl 

If  my  mother  was  occupied,  ther 
my  dear  **Lea"  at  hand,  with  ph 
house  interests  to  supply,  and  en< 
stories  of  country  life. 

From  MY  Mother's  Journal. 

"Lime,  Oct,  23, 1835. — My  little  Augi 
astonished  by  the  change  of  house,  and 
first  as  if  afraid  of  moving  away.  Th 
he  kissed  m**  r.^^*-  —  ' 
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Some  time  ago  he  was  much  delighted  with  the  sight 
of  the  moon,  and  called  out  '  moon,  moon,'  quite  as  if 
he  could  not  help  it.  Next  day  he  ran  to  the  window 
to  look  for  it,  and  has  ever  since  talked  of  it  repeatedly. 
At  Brighton  he  called  the  lamps  in  the  streets  '  moon,' 
and  the  reflection  of  the  candles  or  fire  on  the  window 
he  does  the  same.  He  is  always  merriest  and  most 
amiable  when  without  playthings :  his  mind  is  then 
free  to  act  for  itself  and  finds  its  own  amtisement;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  playthings  arc  artificial  and  leave 
him  nothing  to  do,  he  quarrels  or  gets  tired  of  them 
He  takes  great  notice  of  anything  of  art — the  flowers 
on  the  china  and  plates,  and  all  kinds  of  pictures. 

"  Stoke  Rectory,  Jan.  7,  1836. — During  our  stay  with 
the  Penrhyns  at  Sheen,  Baby  was  so  much  amused  by 
the  variety  of  persons  and  things  to  attract  attention,  that 
he  grew  very  impatient  and  fretful  if  contradicted.  Since 
we  have  been  at  Stoke  he  has  been  much  more  gentle 
and  obedient,  scarcely  ever  cries  and  amuses  himself  on 
the  floor.  He  is  greatly  amused  by  his  Grandpapa's 
playful  motions  and  comical  faces,  and  tries  to  imitate 
them.  When  the  school  children  are  singing  below, 
he  puts  up  his  forefinger  when  listening  and  begins 
singing  with  his  little  voice,  which  is  very  sweet.  He 
will  sit  on  the  bed  and  talk  in  his  own  way  for  a  long 
time,  telling  about  what  he  has  seen  if  he  has  been  out : 
his  little  mind  seems  to  be  working  without  any  visible 
thing  before  it,  on  what  is  absent." 

"  AldfrUy,  March  1 3. — My  dear  boy's  birthday,  two 
years  old.     He  has  soon  become  acquainted  with  his 


.„.^  n^icKing  with   all  his  might  an« 
hold  him,  I  said — '  It  makes  Mama 
Baby  so  naughty.'      He  instantly  s 
arms    round    my  neck,  and   sobbed 
Mama — good.'     When  I  have  once  hi 
him  to  do  a  thing,  he  always  recoil 
next  time." 

^*  Ltme^  June   13. — On  the  journe} 
London,  Baby  was  very  much  delighte 
roses  in  the  hedgerows,  and  his  delig 
when  we  got  home  was  excessive.    He  1 
of  every  flower  both  in  garden  and  field 
gets  any  he  has  once  seen.  .  .  .  When  1 
my  hand  to  my  head,  he  says,  '  Mama  t 
— Baby  play  self.' 


I  »i 


^^ July  9. — Baby  can  now  find  his  w 
house,  goes  up  and  down  stairs  alone 
lawn  and  garden  quite  independently, 
liberty  of  going  in  and  out  of  the  windo 
butterflies  or  to  catch  his  own  shad 
flowers  or  leaves,  and  is  the  picture  of 

*  Edward  Stanlev    v— - 
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happiness.  Tumbling  out  of  the  window  yesterday, 
when  the  fright  was  over,  he  looked  up — '  Down  comes 
Baby  and  cradle  and  alL'  He  tells  the  kitten '  not  touch 
this  or  that/  and  me  'not  make  noise,  Pussy's  head 
bad.'" 

"Sept.  28. — The  sea-bathing  at  Eastbourne  always 
frightened  Baby  before  he  went  in.  He  would  cling 
to  Mary  and  be  very  nervous  till  the  women  had 
dipped  him,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  sobs  from 
the  shock,  would  sing  '  Little  Bo  Peep,'  to  their  great 
amusement.  He  was  very  happy  throwing  stones  in 
the  water  and  picking  up  shells ;  but  above  all  he 
enjoyed  himself  on  Bcachy  Head,  the  fresh  air  and 
turf  seemed  to  exhilarate  him  as  much  as  any  one,  and 
the  picking  purple  thistles  and  other  down  flowers  was 
agreat  delight.  .  .  .  His  pleasure  in  returning  home  and 
seeing  the  flowers  he  had  left  was  very  great.  He  talks 
of  them  as  if  they  were  his  playmates,  realising  Keble's 
— '  In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay.' " 

"Oct.  17. — After  dinner  to-day,  on  being  told  to 
thank  God  for  his  good  dinner,  he  would  not  do  it, 
though  usually  he  does  it  the  first  thing  on  having 
finished.  I  would  not  let  him  get  out  of  his  chair, 
which  enraged  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  violent  passion. 
Twice,  when  this  abated,  I  went  to  him  and  tried, 
partly  by  encouragement,  partly  by  positively  insisting 
on  it,  to  bring  him  to  obedience.  Each  time  I  took 
him  up  from  the  floor,  he  writhed  on  the  floor  again 
with  passion,  screaming  as  loud  as  he  could.  Afler  a 
while,  when  I  had  left  him  and  gone  into  the  drawing- 


«.ivi  prayed  God  to  forgive  him  for  . 
and  to  take  away   the   naughty  spiri 
he  was   struggHng  within   himself,  h. 
smiling  with  effort — '  I  can't  say  it  '- 
a  time,  'Mama  thanks  God  for  Bab} 
'No/  I  said,  'Baby  must  do  it  for  hi 
resisted.     At  length  on  getting  down  fi 
said,  '  Kneel  down  under  table ' — and 
said,  'Thank  God  for  Baby's  good  di 
minute  all  the  clouds  were  gone  and  sui 
to  his  face.     The  whole  struggle  lasted 
an-hour.     In  a  few  minutes  after  he  \ 
'  Mama  dear'  and  as  merry  as  ever." 

"  Stoke  Rectory f  Nov,  26. — Baby  ask 
the  dirt  ?  Jesus  Christ  ? '  It  is  evider 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  any  differenc 
nature  of  God  and  any  man,  or  betweei 
London  or  any  name  of  a  place.  Perha 
plicity  and  literality  of  belief  he  comes  n< 
than  we  in  the  sophistications  and  su 
reasonings  on  such  things :  but  the  gre 
to  impress  awe  and  reverence  for  a  holy 
Being,  and  to  give  the  Hr*.«J   - 
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"  He  always  asks  when  he  sees  my  Bible — '  Mama 
reading  about  Adam  and  Eve  and  Jesus  Christ  ? ' — a 
union  of  the  two  grand  subjects,  very  unconsciously 
coming  to  the  truth," 

"Jan.  16,  1837. — Time  is  as  yet  a  very  indistinct 
impression  on  Baby's  mind.  Going  round  the  field,  he 
gathered  some  buttercups.  I  said,  'Leave  the  rest  till 
to-morrow.'  When  we  returned  the  same  way,  he 
asked,  '  Is  it  to-morrow  now  ? '  .  .  .  After  a  violent 
passion  the  other  day  he  looked  up  — '  Will  Jesus  Christ 
be  shocked?'  He  comes  often  and  says — 'Will  'ou 
pray  God  to  make  little  Augustus  good  ? '  and  asks  to 
'pray  with  Mama.' 

"  The  other  day  he  said — '  My  eyes  are  pretty.'  '  Oh 
yes,'  I  said,  '  they  are,  and  so  are  Mama's  and  Na's.' — 
'  And  Grandpapa's  and  Grannie's  too  ? ' — '  Yes,  they  are 
all  pretty,  nothing  so  pretty  as  eyes.'  And  I  have  heard 
no  more  of  it. 

" '  Look,  Mama,'  he  says, '  there  is  a  bird  flying  up  to 
God,' — 'Where  have  you  been  to,  Baby  ?' — 'To  a  great 
many  wheres.'  He  visits  all  the  flowers  in  Grannie's 
garden,  quite  as  anxiously  as  if  they  were  living  beings, 
and  that  quite  without  any  hope  of  possessing  them, 
as  he  is  never  allowed  to  gather  any.  He  puts  the 
different  flowers  together — and  invents  names  for  them 
— Hep — poly — primrose,  &c.  He  also  talks  to  ani- 
mals and  flowers  as  if  they  were  conscious,  and  in 
this  way  creates  constant  amusement  for  himself:  but 
the  illusion  is  so  strong  he  hardly  seems  to  separate  it 
from  fact,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  confusion  of  truth  and  error." 


ui  wnicli  children  are  so  const 
Leycester  (*'  Toft  Grannie" — 
cousin)  who  lived  there.      I  c 
great  dog  at  Alderley,  and  b 
*'  Uncle  Ned"  (Edward  Stank 
the   Dutch  garden  for  breaki 
of  mezereon  when  I  was  told 
Indeed  I  am  not  sure  whethei 
tions  are  not   of  a  year   befo 
distinctly  remember  a  terrible 
when  Kate  Stanley  was  with  us 
acacia-tree  torn  up  by  the   ro( 
against  the   drawing-room    wine 
all  before  it,  and  the  general  p 
that  ensued.     Otherwise    my   e 
sions  of  Hurstmonceaux  are  al 
roses  on  the  Lime  bank— the  s! 
stars  everywhere,  and  the  tufts 
primroses  which  grew  in  one  ] 
where  the  bank  was  broken  awa 
apple-tree.      Then   of  rn^^   '-"' 
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of  the  excessive  severity  of  Uncle  Julius,  who 
had  the  vei-y  sharpest  possible  way  of  speaking 
to  children,  even  when  he  meant  to  be  kind 
to  them.  Every  evening,  like  clockwork,  he 
appeared  at  six  to  dJne  with  my  mother,  and 
walked  home  after  coffee  at  eight.  How  many 
of  their  conversations,  which  I  was  supposed 
neither  to  hear  or  understand,  have  come  back 
to  me  since  like  echoes  :  strange  things  for 
a  child  to  remember  —  about  the  Fathers, 
and  Tract  XC,  and  a  great  deal  about  hymns 
and  hymn-tunes  —  "  Martyrdom,"  "  Irish," 
"Abridge,"  &c.  ;  for  an  organ  was  now  put 
into  the  church,  in  place  of  the  band,  in  which 
the  violin  never  could  keep  time  with  the 
other  instruments.  Sir  George  Dasent  has 
told  me  how  he  was  at  Hurstmonceaux  then, 
staying  with  the  Simpkinsons.  Arthur  Stanley 
was  at  the  Rectory  as  a  pupil,  and  he  asked 
Arthur  how  he  liked  this  new  organ.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "it  is  not  so  bad  as  most  organs,  for 
it  does  not  make  so  much  sound."  Uncle 
Julius  preached  about  it,  altering  a  text  into 
"What  went  ye  out  for  to  hear." 

A  child  who  lives  much  with  its  elders  is 
almost  certain  to  find  out  what  it  is  most  intended 
to  conceal  from  it.  If  possible  it  had  better 
be  confided  in.     I  knew  exactly  what  whispers 


...w  tiiat  1  remember  Unclt 
one  of  his  violently  demons 
what  he  considered  the  folly 
Poems/'  and  his  flinging  the 
end  of  the  room  in  his  rage 
wondering  what  would  be   c 
ever  dared  to  be  '*  as  naughty 

Frotn  MY  Mother's  Journal. 

^^  Lime y  June  20,  1837. — Augusti 
coming  through  London.  .  .  .  Seeii 
from  the  window,  he  was  greatly  \ 
laughed  heartily.  Next  day  I  told  hin 
and  Judy  again.  'No,  Mama,  yoi 
Judy,  for  she  was  killed  yesterday.' 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  remembere 
fectly.  Great  is  his  delight  over  ev 
it  comes  out,  and  his  face  was  crim 
called  to  me  to  see  '  little  Cistus  com 
in  his  prayers  he  said — *  Bless  daisies, 
I  have  found  sDefl^^*"- 
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I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  long  illness 
in  Park  Street,  and  of  the  miserable  confine- 
ment in  London.  It  was  just  at  that  time  that 
my  Uncle  Edward  Stanley  was  offered  the 
Bishopric  of  Norwich.  His  family  were  all 
"in  a  terrible  taking,"  as  they  used  to  call 
that  sort  of  emotion,  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  accepted  or  not,  and  when  the  matter  was 
settled  they  were  almost  worse — not  my  aunt, 
nothing  ever  agitated  her,  but  the  rest  of  them. 
Mary  and  Kate  came,  with  floods  of  tears,  to 
tell  my  mother  they  were  to  leave  Alderley. 
My  Uncle  Penrhyn  met  Mary  Stanley  coming 
down  our  staircase,  quite  convulsed  with  weep- 
ing, and  thought  that  I  was  dead. 

When  I  was  better,  in  the  spring,  we  went 
to  my  Uncle  Penrhyn's  at  East  Sheen.  One 
day  I  went  into  Mortlake  with  my  nurse  Mary 
Lea.  In  returning,  a  somewhat  shabby  car- 
riage passed  us,  with  one  or  two  outriders,  and 
an  old  gentleman  inside.  When  we  reached 
the  house,  Lea  asked  old  Mills,  the  butler,  who 
it  was.  "Only  'Silly  Billy,*"  he  said.  It  was 
King  William  IV.,  who  died  in  the  following 
June.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  sobriquet 
which  had  been  applied  to  his  cousin  and 
brother-in-law,  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  died  in  1834. 


'  11  N^«.Av^t.«ll  i 


lie  was.      My  mother  used  t 
hours  together  and  he  was  ^ 
With    Mrs.    Sterling    lived    1 
Barton,   whom   I   remember  i 
and   winning   person.       Durin 
Frederick  Maurice,  a  Cambric 
uncle  s,  came  to  visit  him,  and  i 
tachment  to  her.     There  were 
to  their   marriage,   of  which    I 
but   my  mother   was  always  ir 
and  did  much  to  bring  it  abou 
Annie  Barton  as  often  sitting  on 
mother's  feet. 

On  our  way  to  Stoke  in  t 
autumn,  we  had  diverged  to  v 
Maurice  at  his  tiny  curacy  of 
Leamington.  With  him  lived  h 
cilia,  for  whom  my  mother  fo 
friendship,  which,  beginning  chief 
grounds,  was  often  a  great  trial  t 
cilia  Maurice,  with  ^-' 
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the  entire  difference  of  class,  and  consequent 
difference  in  the  measurement  of  people  and 
things,  between  the  Maurices  and  those  my 
mother  had  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with,  and  of  their  injurious  effect  upon  my 
mother  herself,  in  inducing  her  to  adopt  their 
peculiar  phraseology,  especially  with  regard 
to  religious  things.  They  persuaded  her  to 
join  in  their  tireless  search  after  the  motes  in 
their  brother's  eyes,  and  ui^ed  a  more  inten- 
sified life  of  contemplative  rather  than  active 
piety,  which  abstracted  her  more  than  ever 
from  earthly  interests,  and  really  marred  for 
a  time  her  influence  and  usefulness.  The 
Maurice  sisters  were  the  first  of  the  many  so- 
called  "religious"  people  I  have  known,  who 
did  not  seem  to  realise  that  Christianity  is 
rather  action  than  thought ;  not  a  system,  but 
a  life. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  that  Frede- 
rick Maurice  moved  to  London,  and  our  visits 
to  London  were  henceforth  for  several  years 
generally  paid  to  his  stuffy  chaplain's  house  at 
Guy's,  where,  as  I  could  not  then  appreciate 
my  host,  I  was  always  intensely  miserable,  and, 
though  a  truly  good  man,  Frederick  Maurice 
was  not,  as  I  thought,  an  attractive  one.  What 
books  have  since  called  "  the  noble  and  pathetic 


_..^ii — even  to  a  child — did  i 
and    he  was    constantly   lost 
labyrinth  of  religious  mysticisr 
ever  creating  for  himself.     In 
all  he  wrote,  there  was  a  nebu 
**  I  sometimes  fancy,"  **  I  almos 
lieve,"  **  I   seem  to  think,*'  we 
most  frequently  on  his  lips.    Wh» 
before  the  University  of  Cambria 
crowded  with  dons  and  undergi 
asked  one  another  as  they  came 
was  it  all  about  ?''     He  may  hav< 
but,  if  they  bore  any  fruits,  other  ] 
them.^    Still  his  innate  goodness 
great  devotion  from  his  friends.    A 
whom  I  recollect  constantly  seei 
a  man  in  whose  society  my  mothe 
pleasure,  was  J  ohn  Alexander  Scot 
Kemble  describes  as  being  menta 
most  influential  persons  she  had  e 

*  "  Maurice  was  l«v  «-*- 
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Friscilla  Maurice  henceforward  generally 
came  to  Lime  soon  after  our  annual  return  from 
Shropshire,  and  usually  spent  several  months 
there,  arriving  armed  with  plans  for  the  "  re- 
formation of  the  parish,"  and  a  number  of  blank 
books,  some  ruled  in  columns  for  parochial 
visitation,  and  others  in  which  the  names  of  all 
communicants  were  entered  and  preserved,  so 
as  to  make  the  reprobation  of  absentees  more 
easy  at  H  urstmonceaux. 

As  she  established  her  footing,  she  frequently 
brought  one  of  her  many  sisters  with  her : 
amongst  them  Esther  Maurice,  who  at  that 
time  kept  a  ladies'  school  at  Reading.  Priscilla, 
I  believe,  afterwards  regretted  the  introduction 
of  Esther,  who  was  much  more  attractive  than 
herself,  and  in  course  of  time  entirely  displaced 
her  in  my  mother's  affections.  "  Priscilla  is  like 
silver,  but  Esther  is  like  gold."  I  remember  my 
mother  saying  to  Uncle  Julius.  Of  the  two,  I 
personally  preferred  Priscilla,  but  both  were  a 
fearful  scourge  to  my  childhood,  and  so  com- 
pletely poisoned  my  life  at  H urstmonceaux, 
that  1  looked  to  the  winters  spent  at  Stoke 
for  everything  that  was  not  aggressively  un- 
pleasant. 

Little  child  as  I  was,  my  feeling  about  the 
Maurices  was  a  great  bond  between  me  and 


viidi  to  my  child-life,  as  she 
her  little  Marcus  (born  in   i8 
tion  shown  to  me  or  any  kin* 
I  felt  in  those  early  days,  and 
from  middle  life  I  know  that 
my  mother  would  often   prete 
me  less  than  she  did,  and  puni 
frequently   for   very  slight   offt 
not  to  offend  Aunt  Lucy,  and 
many  bitter   moments,   and  out 
sionate  weeping,  little  understoo 
In  very  early  childhood,  howeve 
able  idea  was  connected  with  n 
In  her  letters  she  would  desire 
might  be  allowed  to  gather  three 
garden,  any  three  he  liked  :  the  e 
of  which  permission  that  Baby  n 
and  the  anxious  questionings  wi 
to  which  the  flowers  should  be. 

From  MY  Mother's  Toni>^'-- 
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give  him  any  other  reason  than  simply  that  it  is  my  wilt 
that  he  should  do  it.  If  it  refers  to  something  un- 
connected with  practical  obedience,  it  is  right  to  satisfy 
his  desire  of  knowledge  as  far  as  he  can  understand, 
Implicit  faith  and  consequent  obedience  is  the  first 
duty  to  instil,  and  it  behoves  a  parent  to  take  care 
that  a  child  may  find  full  satisfaction  for  its  instinctive 
moral  sense  of  justice,  in  the  consistency  of  conduct 
observed  towards  him ;  in  the  sure  performance  of 
every  promise ;  in  the  firm  but  mild  adherence  to 
every  command. 

"He  asks,  'Is  God  blue?' — having  heard  that  He 
lived  above  the  sky," 

"  Stoke  Rectory,  Jan.  1,  1838. — On  Christmas  Day 
Augustus  went  to  church  for  tlie  first  time  with  me. 
He  was  perfectly  good  and  kept  a  chrysanthemum  in  his 
hand  the  whole  time,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  it  when 
sitting  down.  Afterwards  he  said,  '  Grandpapa  looked 
just  like  Uncle  Jule :  he  had  his  shirt  (surplice)  on.' 

"  He  has  got  on  wonderfully  in  reading  since  I  began 
to  teach  him  words  instead  of  syllables,  and  also  learns 
German  very  quickly, 

"  Having  been  much  indulged  by  Mrs,  Feilden  (Mrs, 
Leycester's  sister},  he  has  become  lately  what  Mary 
(Lea)  calls  rather  'independent.'  He  is,  however, 
easily  knocked  out  of  this  self-importance  by  a  little 
forbearance  on  my  part  not  to  indulge  or  amuse  him, 
or  allow  him  to  have  anything  till  he  asks  rightly.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  strong  spirit  of  expecting  to  know  the 
reason  of  a  thing  before  he  will  obey  or  believe.  This 
1  am  anxious  to  guard  against,  and  often  am  reminded 


•  Lime^May  14,1838. — Yesterday 
1  read  to  Augustus  all  he  could  un 
Crucifixion.     He  was  a  little  naughty 
it  afterwards.     '  But  I  was  good  a 
that  goodness  do?'     His  delight  o 
as  excessive  as  ever,  but  it  is  very  r 
against  greediness  in  this/' 

^^  August  10. — Being  told  that  he 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  saw  him,  he 
me,  but  Jesus  Christ  does  not' — 'Bl 
one/ — '  Then  how  did  John  the  Baptis 
His  head,  and  how  could    He  be   en 
difficult  to  a  child's  simple  faith  is  tl: 
two  natures !  ^ 

"  Two  days  ago  at  prayers  he  askec 
the  servants,  and  being  told  the  meanii 
Prayer,  he  said,  'I  know  what  "Am< 
means,  "  It  is  done/ 


•>>  > 


**June  II. — Having  knocked  off  a  fl 
in  the  nursery,  Lea  asked  how  he  could 
a  thing — 'What  tempted  you  to  do 
He  whispered — '  I  ^^^^^^' 
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Susao  came  to  look  for  them  and  could  not  find  them ; 
then  Mama  prayed  to  God  to  open  the  beast's  mouth, 
and  He  opened  it,  and  they  both  came  out  safe. 

"  One  night,  after  being  over-tired  and  excited  by  the 
Sterlings,  he  went  to  bed  very  naughty  and  screamed 
himself  asleep.  Next  morning  he  woke  crying,  and 
being  asked  why  he  did  so,  sobbed  out,  'Lea  put  me 
in  bed  and  I  could  not  finish  last  night:  so  I  was 
obliged  to  finish  this  morning.' 

"  Going  up  to  London  he  saw  the  Thames.  '  It  can't 
be  a  river,  it  must  be  a  pond,  it  is  so  large.'  He 
called  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  London  fog  '  a  swim- 
ming sun : '  asked  if  the  soldiers  in  the  Park  were 
'  looking  out  for  the  enemy.'  '  Does  God  look  through 
the  keyhole?' 

"  Two  days  ago,  having  been  told  to  ask  God  to  take 
away  the  naughtiness  out  of  him,  he  said,  "May  I 
ask  Jesus  Christ  to  take  away  the  naughtiness  out  of 
Satan?  then  (colouring  he  said  it,  and  whispering) 
perhaps  He  will  take  him  out  of  hell.' 

"  On  my  birthday  he  told  Lea  at  night,  '  They  all 
drank  her  health  but  Uncle  Jule,  and  he  loved  her  so 
much  he  could  not  say  it.' " 

I  was  now  four  years  old,  and  1  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  all  that  happened  from 
this  time — often  a  clearer  remembrance  than 
of  things  which  occurred  last  year.  From 
this  time  I  never  had  any  playthings,  they 
were  all  banished  to  the  loft,  and,  as  1  had 
no  companions,    I  never  recollect  a   game    of 


^xccii  visiteo.      1 
longing  to  play  with  him,  an 
do  so  in  a  hayfield,  to   Lea's  t 
tion,  and  my  being  punished  i 
trying  again.     My  mother  no) 
her  every  day  when  she  went  \ 
tages,  in  which  she  was  ever  a 
for  it  was  not  the  lady,  it  was  t 
was  dear  to  their  inmates,  and, 
to  their  interminable  histories  ai 
no  one  entered  more  into  Geo 
feeling  that  *'it  is  some  relief  to 
to  be  heard  with  patience.'*     Fort 
wards  a  poor  woman   in   Hurstn 
recalling  to  me  the  sweetness  of 
sympathy,  and  told  the  whole  st( 
said,   **Yes,  many  other  people 
be  kind  to  us  ;  but  then,  you  kno) 
loved  us."     Truly  it  was  as  if — 

"  Christ  had  took  in  this  piece  of  g 
And  made  a  garden  t^^-    " 
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Whilst  my  mother  was  in  the  cottages,  I  re- 
mained outside  and  played  with  the  flowers  in 
the  ditches.  There  were  three  places  whither 
I  was  always  most  anxious  that  she  should 
go — to  Mrs.  Siggery,  the  potter's  widow,  where 
I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  all  the  different 
kinds  of  pots,  and  the  wet  clay  of  which 
they  were  made:  to  "old  Dame  Cornford  of 
the  river,"  by  which  name  a  tiny  stream  called 
"the  Five  Bells"  was  dignified  ;  and  to  a  poor 
woman  at  "  Foul  Mile,"  where  there  was  a 
ruined  arch  (the  top  of  a  drain,  I  believe !) 
which  1  thought  most  romantic.  We  had 
scarcely  any  visitors  ("callers"),  for  there  were 
scarcely  any  neighbours,  but  our  old  family 
home  of  Hurstmonceaux  Place  was  let  to  Mr. 
Wagner  (brother  of  the  well-known  "  Vicar  of 
Brighton  "),  and  his  wife  was  always  very  kind 
to  me,  and  gave  me  two  little  china  mice,  to 
which  I  was  quite  devoted.  His  daughters, 
Annie  and  Emily,  were  very  clever,  and  played 
beautifully  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  The 
eldest  son,  George,  whose  Memoirs  have  since 
been  written,  was  a  pale  ascetic  youth,  with 
the  character  of  a  mediaeval  saint,  who  used 
to  have  long  religious  conversations  with  my 
mother,  and — being  very  really  in  earnest — was 
much   and  justly   beloved   by  her.      He  was 


^..  piicsis  taken  at  rando 
Chaucer  mig^ht  have  said — 


"  This  noble  sample  to  his  sheep 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  after 

From   the   earliest  age   I   h 
H  urstmonceaux  Rectory,   beca 
away  from  Lime,  to  which  I  Wi 
brought  me  into  the  presence  ( 
who  frightened  me  out  of  my  ^ 
rational  and  unprejudiced  peopl 
was  at  this  time  a  very  delightfu 
situated  on  a  hill  in  a  lonely  situa 
from  the  church  and  castle,  anc 
mile  from  any  of  the  five  village 
then  included  in  the  parish  of  Hi 
but  it  was  surrounded  by  large  gar 
trees,  had  a  wide  distant  view  c 
sea,    and  was  in  all  respects   ex 
like  the  house  of  a  squire  than 
Inside  it  was  lined  with   K^--^ 
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floor  to  ceiling,  containing  more  tiian  14,000 
works.  Most  of  these  were  German,  but  there 
were  many  very  beautiful  books  upon  art  in  all 
languages,  and  many  which,  even  as  a  child, 
I  thought  it  very  delightful  to  look  at.  The 
only  spaces  not  filled  by  books  were  occupied 
by  the  beautiful  pictures  which  my  uncle  had 
collected  in  Italy,  including  a  most  exquisite 
Perugjno,  and  fine  works  of  Giorgione,  Luini, 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  &c.  I  was  especially 
attached  to  a  large  and  glorious  picture  by 
Paris  Bordone  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
throned  in  a  sort  of  court  of  saints.  1  think 
my  first  intense  love  of  colour  came  from 
the  study  of  that  picture,  which  is  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Cambridge ;  but  my  uncle  and 
mother  did  not  care  for  this,  preferring  severer 
art  Uncle  Julius  used  to  say  that  he  constantly 
entertained  in  his  drawing-room  seven  Virgins,  * 
almost  all  of  them  more  than  three  hundred 
years  old.  All  the  pictures  were  to  me  as 
intimate  friends,  and  1  studied  every  detail  ol 
their  backgrounds,  even  of  the  dresses  of  the 
figures  they  portrayed :  they  were  also  my 
constant  comforters  in  the  many  miserable 
hours  I  even  then  spent  at  the  Rectory,  where 
I  was  always  utterly  ignored,  whilst  taken  away 
from  all  my  home  employments  and  interests. 


oeautiful   in   her   youth,   a 

white    hair,    was    an    extr 

old  lady.     She   was  suspii 

jealous  to  a  degree.     If  sh 

pression  of  any  one,  it  was 

cate,  however  utterly  false 

was  very  deaf,  and  only  hea 

trumpet.     She  would  make 

tirades  against  people,   espe 

and  other  members  of  the 

most  unpleasant  accusations  ; 

the  instant  they  attempted  to  d 

she  took  down  her  trumpet. 

into  a  social  fortress,  and  heai 

her  own.      I    never  recollect 

wisest  turn — that  of  making  t 

I  have  been  told  that  her  dai 

was  once  a  very  pretty  lively 

member   her   a    sickly   disco 

woman.     When  she  was  you 
fondofdancincr  ^-^ 
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she  defied  the  Italian  proverb,  "  Let  well 
alone,"  and  dosed  herself  incessantly.  She  had 
acquired  "  I'habitude  d'etre  malade;"  she  liked 
the  sympathy  she  excited,  and  henceforth  pre- 
/erred  being  111.  Once  or  twice  every  year  she 
was  dying,  the  family  were  summoned,  every 
one  was  in  tears,  they  knelt  around  her  bed  ;  it 
was  the  most  delicious  excitement. 

Mrs.  Hare  Naylor  had  a  house  at  St.  Leo- 
nards, on  Maize  Hill,  where  there  were  only 
three  houses  then.  We  went  annually  to  visit 
her  for  a  day,  and  she  and  "  Aunt  Georgiana  " 
generally  spent  several  months  every  year  at 
Hurstmonceaux  Rectory  —  employing  them- 
selves in  general  abuse  of  all  the  family,  i 
offended  Aunt  Georgiana  (who  wore  her  hair 
down  her  back  in  two  long  plaits)  mortally,  at  a 
very  early  age,  by  saying  "  Chelu  {the  Rectory 
dog)  has  only  one  tail,  but  Aunt  Georgie  has 
two." ' 

On  the  28th  of  June  1838,  the  Coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria  took  place,  when  a  great  fete 
was  given  in  the  ruins  of  Hurstmonceaux 
Castle,  at  which   every  person  in  the  parish 

'  This  half-auni  of  mine  was  living  in  1894,  having  lonfj  been  the 
widow  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  I  hail  not  seen  her  for  more  than 
(hiitj  years  before  her  death.  I  coald  not  say  I  adored  ait  the  Maurices : 
it  would  have  been  tn  exaggeration.     So  she  did  not  wish  to  see  we. 


^lA^a 


was   living   with    her 
Pennard    House,    in    Some, 
autumn   my  father  came  aL 
ceaux   Rectory.      I    rememl 
and  thin,  and  lying  upon  a 
made  him  very  restless,  and 
perpetually    about    the    roon 
shutting     windows,     and     tal 
volume  after  another  from  tl 
never  reading  anything  consec 
long   debated   whether   his   w. 
passed  at   Hastings   or    Torqu 
eventually   decided   to   spend 
at    West    Woodhay    House,    i 
which  Mr.  John  Sloper  (nephe 
uncle — the  husband  of  Emilia 
to   lend   for   the   purpose.     At 
fathers    health    was   already   e 
apprehensions.    Mrs.  Louisa  SI 
cially  alarmed  about  him,  and  w 


V 
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hopes  that  they  may  recover  their  usual  tone  and 
become  as  stout  as  you  represent  them ;  so  remember 
that  it  depends  on  yourself  and  Ann's  watchfulness 
and  care  of  you,  whether  you  are  to  get  quite  well, 
or  be  sickly  for  the  remainder  of  your  life,  and  also 
that  the  former  becomes  a  duty,  when  you  think  of 
your  children." 

My  father  never  once  noticed  my  existence 
during  his  long  stay  at  the  Rectory.  On  the 
last  day  before  he  left,  my  mother  said  laugh- 
ingly, "Really,  Francis,  I  don't  think  you  have 
ever  found  out  that  such  a  little  being  as 
Augustus  is  in  existence  here."  He  was 
amused,  and  said,  "Oh  no,  really!"  and  he 
called  me  to  him  and  patted  my  head,  saying, 
"Good  little  Wolf:  good  little  Wolf!"  It  was 
the  only  notice  he  ever  took  of  me. 

Instead  of  going  as  usual  direct  to  Stoke,  we 
spent  part  of  the  winter  of  1838-39  with  the 
Marcus  Hares  at  Torquay.  Their  home  was 
a  most  beautiful  one — Rockend,  at  the  point  of 
the  bay,  with  very  large  grounds  and  endless 
delightful  walks  winding  amongst  rocks  and 
flowers,  or  terraces  overhanging  the  natural 
cliffs  which  there  stride  out  seawards  over 
the  magnificent  natural  arch  known  as  London 
Bridge.  Nevertheless  I  recollect  this  time  as 
one  of  the  utmost  misery.     My  Aunt  Lucy, 
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having  heard  some  one  say  that  I  was  more 
intelligent  than  little  Marcus,  had  conceived 
the  most  violent  jealousy  of  me,  and  I  was 
cowed  and  snubbed  by  her  in  every  possible 
way.  Little  Marcus  himself  was  encouraged 
not  only  to  carry  off  my  little  properties — 
shells,  fossils,  &c. — but  to  slap,  bite,  and  other- 
wise ill-treat  me  as  much  as  he  liked,  and  when, 
the  first  day,  I  ventured,  boylike,  to  retaliate, 
and  cuff  him  again.  1  was  shut  up  for  two  days 
on  bread  and  water — "to  break  my  spirit" — 
and  most  utterly  miserable  I  became,  especi- 
ally as  my  dear  mother  treated  it  as  whole- 
some discipline,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not 
devoted  to  little  Marcus,  whereas,  on  looking 
back,  I  wonder  how— even  in  a  modified  way— 
1  ever  endured  him. 

From  MV  Motiikr's  Joiirnat.. 

"  Torquay,  January  7,  1839. — Augustus  was  very 
good  on  the  journey,  full  of  spirits  and  merriment.  He 
was  much  delighted  in  passing  through  the  New  Forest 
to  see  the  place  where  Rufus  was  shot,  of  which  he 
has  a  picture  lie  is  fond  of.  At  Mr.  Trench's'  he 
enjoyed,  more  than  I  ever  saw  him,  playing  with  the 

'  The  Kev.  K.  Chenevix  Trench,  aflerwatds  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Cicl  was,  his  were  very  pleasant  children,  and  thereFore  I  1ike<1 
Ihcm ;  but  I  wns  expected  lo  like  nil  children,  whatever  Iheir  characleis. 
nnd  scolde<l  if  I  did  not. 
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childrcD,  and  the  two  elder  ones  were  good  friends  with 
him  directly.  They  joined  together  and  had  all  kinds 
of  games.  At  Exmouth  the  shells  were  a  great  delight 
while  they  were  embarking  the  carriage  that  we  might 
cross  the  ferry. 

"  It  has  been  a  trial  (o  him  on  coming  here  to  find 
himself  quite  a  secondary  object  of  attention.  At  first 
he  was  so  cowed  by  it  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
his  gaiety,  instead  of  being  pleased  to  play  with  little 
Marcus.  In  taking  his  playthings,  little  Marcus  ex- 
cited a  great  desire  to  defend  his  own  property,  and 
though  he  gives  up  to  him  in  most  things,  he  shows 
a  feeling  of  trying  to  keep  his  own  things  to  himself, 
rather  than  any  willingness  to  share  them.  By  degrees 
they  have  learnt  to  play  together  more  freely,  and  on 
the  whole  agree  well.  But  I  see  strongly  brought  out 
the  self-seeking  of  my  dear  child,  the  desire  of  being 
first,  together  with  a  want  of  true  hearty  love  for  his 
little  companion,  and  endeavour  to  please  him." 

"Stoke,  February  26, — All  the  time  of  our  stay 
at  Rockend,  Augustus  was  under  an  unnatural  con- 
straint, and  though  he  played  for  the  most  part  good- 
humouredly  with  little  Marcus,  it  was  evident  he  had 
no  great  pleasure  in  him,  and  instead  of  being  willing 
to  give  him  anything,  he  seemed  to  shut  up  all  his 
generous  feelings,  and  to  begin  to  think  only  of  how 
he  might  secure  his  own  property  from  invasion:  in 
short,  all  the  selfishness  of  his  nature  seemed  thus  to 
be  drawn  out.  For  the  most  part  he  was  good  and 
obedient,  but  the  influence  of  reward  and  dread  of 
punishment  seemed  to  cause  it.     He  has  gained  much 


tailed  to  show  it.  Only  once  did 
and  knock  little  Marcus  down.  He 
upstairs  for  it,  and  afterwards  boi 
scratches  he  received ;  but  it  worked 
a  dislike  to  his  feeling  towards  hi 
seemed  relieved  when  we  left  Torqu 

^^  March  13,  1839. — My  little  Au^ 
years  old.  Strong  personal  idem 
everything  to  himself,  greediness  « 
possessions,  are  I  fear  prominent  fe 
position.  May  I  be  taught  how  best 
his  sinful  propensities  with  judgment, 
out  of  self  to  live  for  others." 

On  leaving  Torquay  we  went 
visit   Lady  Campbell,   the  eldes 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  been 
of  my  Uncle  Julius.     She  had 
mouth   sister,    the   chief  result 
that  all  her  servants  sate  with 
She  had  given  up  all  the  Invnt 
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Bath  Aunts,"  Caroline  and  Marianne  Hare, 
daughters  of  that  Henrietta  Henckel  who  pulled 
down  Hurstmonceaux  Castle.  The  aunts  were 
very  rich.  Mrs.  Henckel  Hare  had  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Pollen,  who  left  /'6o,ooo  to  Marianne, 
who  was  her  god-daughter,  so  that  Caroline 
was  the  principal  heiress  of  her  mother.  After 
they  left  Hurstmonceaux,  they  rented  a  place 
in  the  west  of  Sussex,  but  in  1820  took  a  place 
called  Millard's  Hill  near  Frome,  belonging  to 
Lord  Cork,  and  very  near  Marston,  where  he 
lived.  I  was  there  many  years  after,  on  a  visit 
to  our  distant  cousin  Lady  Boyle,  who  lived 
there  after  the  Bath  Aunts  left  it,  and  then  found 
the  recollection  still  fresh  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Miss  Hares,  their  fine  horses,  their  smart 
dress,  their  splendid  jewels,  and  their  quarrel- 
some tempers.  Their  disputes  had  reference 
chiefly  to  my  Uncle  Marcus,  to  whom  they  were 
both  perfectly  devoted,  and  furious  if  he  paid 
more  attention  to  one  than  the  other.  Neither 
of  them  could  ever  praise  him  enough.  Caro- 
line, who  always  wrote  of  him  as  her  "  trea- 
sure," was  positively  in  love  with  him.  When- 
ever he  returned  from  sea,  to  which  he  had  been 
sent  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  the  aunts 
grudged  every  day  which  he  did  not  spend 
with  them.     But  their  affection  for  him  was 


-,^v.ii  ueath,  and  was  a  g 
fort.     Mrs.  Henckel  Hare  I 
many  years,  and  even  in   i8 
her  as  asking  for  salt  when 
and   water   when    she   mean 
daughters,  who  had  never  left 
loss  bitterly.     Augustus  wrol 
in   1827,  that  the  most  diffici 
had  ever  imposed  upon  him  w 
an  epitaph  for  their  mother,  tl 
markably  little  to  say."    Howe 
assistance,   he   did   accomplish 
which,  though  perfectly  truthf 
beautiful.      Besides   her   count 
Henckel  Hare  had  a  large  hoi 
cent    at    Bath,    where   her   old 
Henckel,  lived  with  her  to  ai 
Old  Mrs.  Hare  was  of  a  very  si 
Her  niece,  Lady  Taylor,  has  t 
went  to  visit  her  at  Eastbourne 
one   day   left  her  worU  «'•- — 
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&c.,  were  all  still  lying,  no  one  having  picked 
them  up ! 

In  their  youth  "the  Bath  Aunts"  had  been 
a  great  deal  abroad  with  their  mother,  and  had  . 
been  very  intimate  with  the  First  Consul.  It 
is  always  said  that  he  proposed  to  Marianne 
before  his  marriage  with  Josephine,  and  that 
she  refused  him,  and  bitterly  regretted  it  after- 
wards. Certainly  he  showed  her  and  her  sister 
the  most  extraordinary  attentions  when  they 
afterwards  visited  Milan  while  he  was  there  in 
his  power. 

The  Bath  Aunts  had  two  brothers  (our  great- 
uncles)  who  lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldest  of 
these  was  Henry  (born  1778).  He  was  sent 
abroad,  and  was  said  to  be  drowned,  but  the 
fact  was  never  well  established.  Lady  Taylor 
remembered  that,  in  their  later  life,  a  beggar 
once  came  to  the  door  of  the  aunts  at  Bath, 
and  declared  he  was  their  brother  Henry.  The 
aunts  came  down  and  looked  at  him,  but  not 
recognising  any  likeness  to  their  brother,  they 
sent  him  away  with  a  few  shillings.  The  next 
brother,  George  {born  1781),  grew  up,  and  went 
to  India,  whence  he  wrote  constantly,  and  most 
prosperously,  to  his  family.  After  some  years, 
they  heard  that  he  was  dead.  He  had  always 
been  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  but  when  he 


^j    vjeorge   Hare   may   still  ; 
people     have    thought    that 
George  Hare's  death  itself  w. 
at   that   time   India   was   coni 
inaccessible  ;    there    was   no 
family   who   was   able   to   go 
him  or  his  fortunes,  and  the  s 
dropped. 

Before  leaving  George  Hare, 
worth  while  to  introduce  here  a 
days,  one  of  the  many  strange  th 
happened  to  us.     It  was  some  t 
great  family  misfortunes  in  1859, 
described  by-and-by,  that   I    ch; 
through  London,  where  I  saw  my 
Francis,  who  asked  me  if  we  ha< 
or  relation  who  had  gone  to  Indie 
there.     I   said   "No,**  for  at  th? 
never  heard  of  George  Hare  or  c 
youngest  son,    Francis,   who  lik 
India.     ButmvHr^-^-     ' 
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resolved  once  more  to  visit  the  old  family 
home,  he  had  gone  down  to  Hurstmonceaux, 
and  had  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
castle.  That  in  the  high  tower  by  the  gate- 
way he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  in  a  vision 


he  had  seen  an  extraordinary  figure  approach- 
ing him.  a  figure  attired  in  the  dress  of  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  with  a  pig-tail,  who 
assured  him  that  he  was  a  near  relation  of 
his,  and  was  come  to  tell  him  that  though  he 


^n.k.1 


cu  mat  the  story  could  nc 
never  had  any  relation  who 
do    with    India,    but    Francis 
fastly  in  affirming  what  he  had 
and  some  time  afterwards  I   a 
existence  of  George  Hare. 

At  the  time  we  were  at  Bath, 
was  no  longer  living  there ;   sh 
so  furiously  jealous  of  Mrs.  Mar 
she  had  to  be  kept  under  restrai 
not  actually   mad,    she   lived    al 
attendant  in  a  cottage  at  Burnet  r 
There  she  died  some  years  after, 
poor  thing,  to  the  last.     Her  con 
Mrs.  Barbara,  with  whom  Aunt 
most  furious  at  times.     She  had  s 
after  her  death.     It  used  to  be 
reason  why  Mrs.   Barbara  had  c 
and  part  of  another  was  that  Aun 
eaten  the  rest.^ 

It  was  when  we  w^« 


kt**^ 
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Madame  Cardinal  of  Ludovic  Halcvy.  In  my 
case  "  on  ne  I'^tait  pas."  I  watched  Mrs.  Hare's 
arrival,  and,  through  the  banisters  of  the  stair- 
case, saw  her  cross  the  hall,  and  was  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation ;  but  she  displayed  no 
interest  about  seeing  me,  and  did  not  ask  for 
me  at  al!  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  all 
enthusiasm  had  died  away.  "  I  hope  the  Wolf 
answered  your  expectations,  or  still  better  sur- 
passed them,"  wrote  my  father  to  his  wife  from 
West  Woodhay.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  all  his  children  by  the  names  of  beasts. 
"  Bring  some  cold-cream  for  the  Tigress  "  (my 
sister),  he  wrote  at  the  same  lime,  and  "the 
Owl  (Eleanor  Paul)  and  the  Beast  (William) 
are  going  to  dine  out."  Francis  he  generally 
called  "Ping,"  and  his  wife  "Mrs.  Pook." 

Aunt  Marianne,  wishing  to  flatter  Uncle 
Julius's  love  of  learning,  proudly  announced 
to  him  that  she  had  given  me  a  book — a 
present  I  was  perfectly  enchanted  with — when, 
to  my  intense  dismay,  he  insisted  upon  ex- 
changing it  for  a  skipping-rope !  which  I  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  use. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  my  father  again  re- 
turned with  his  family  to  Pisa,  to  the  bitter 
grief  of  old  Mrs.  Louisa  Shipley,  who  refused 
altogether  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Hare,  though 


me  pleasure,  when  I  can  read 
sure  they   take   a    long  time 
In    the   course   of  the    followii 
Louisa  Shipley  died,  without  . 
ourite  nephew  again.     It  was  i 
she  had  never  forgiven  the  las 
Italy  against  her  wishes.     Exce 
my  Uncle    Marcus,  she  left  all 
to  her  next  neighbour  and  cousii 
shend   (daughter   of   Lady    Milr 
of  Mrs.  Shipley) — a  will  which  c 
heartburnings    amongst    her    mo 
relations,  especially  as  many  pre< 
Lady  Jones  and  of  Mrs.    Hare 
included  in  the  property  thus  beq 
the  same  time  the  estate  of  Gres 
shire,  which  Bishop   Shipley  hac 
of  his  daughters  in  turn,  now,  on 
the  last  of  them,  descended  to  : 
the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  daug 
left  children. 
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of  Mrs.  Shipley,  whilst  the  Hare  family  were 
at  Florence.  Felix  was  with  his  master  when 
he  opened  the  letter,  and  came  in  afterwards 
to  his  wife,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  men  pauvre  M. 
Hare  a  eu  bien  de  malheur."  Francis  Hare 
had  thrown  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  F^lix, 
nous  sommes  perdus."  All  that  day  he  would 
not  dress,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  his  dressing-gown,  quite  pale.  He 
never  was  the  same  person  again.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  always  been  "si  gaf — he 
was  always  smiling.  He  was  "si  recherche" 
"  Avec  les  grands  il  ^tait  si  franc,  si  charmant, 
mais  avec  les  personnes  de  basse  condition  il 
^tait  encore  plus  aimable  que  avec  les  grands 
personnages.  Oh !  comme  il  ^tait  alm^.  .  ,  . 
Jusque  \h.  il  ^tait  invito  partout,  et  il  donnait 
toujours  h  diner  et  ses  fetes,  et  son  introduc- 
tion ^tait  comme  un  passeport  partout.  Mais 
depuis  la  il  ne  faisait  pas  le  meme — et  c'^tait 
juste  :  il  faudrait  penser  k  ses  enfants."  ' 

But  1  am  digressing  from  my  own  story,  and 
must  return  to  the  intensely  happy  time  of 
escaping  from  Rockend  and  going  to  Stoke. 
It  was  during  this  journey  that  I  first  saw  any 
ruin  of  importance  beyond  Hurstmonceaux  and 

'  From  Ihe  DOtet  of  Francis  Hare's  life  by  Madame  Victoire 
Aekermann. 

VOL.  I.  C 


.wxxdtiiea's  staff,  in  the  ab 
with    hepaticas.       I    remem 
year  having  for  the  first  tin 
much  the  pleasantness  of  re 
pends  upon  the  person  whc 
During  the  winter  my  moth 
the   voluminous   author    Mr. 
who  was  then  acting  as  curate 
was  very  frank  and  sincere,  ai 
talking "  I  did  not  mind  at  all 
the  Maurices  **  talked,"  I  thoug 
some.     In  the  following  summe 
listen  to  conversations  betweei 
(afterwards  Archdeacon,  then  C 
mother,  as  he  then  first  fell  ir 
coming  constantly  to  Hurstmon 
very  intimate  with  my  mother 
was  very  lovable  and  one  of  th 
gentle  gentle-m^n  I  have  ever  1 
mother  nc**'^ -^ 
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these  summers  at  Lime.  My  mother  was  then 
the  object  of  my  uncle's  exclusive  devotion. 
He  consulted  her  on  every  subject,  and  he 
thought  every  day  a  blank  in  which  they  had 
no  meeting.  We  constantly  drove  up  to  the 
Rectory  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  always 
some  new  plant  to  show  her  and  to  talk  about. 
I  well  remember  his  enchantment  over  some  of 
the  new  flowers  which  were  being  "invented" 
then — especially  Salpiglossis  {so  exceedinglyad- 
mired  at  first,  but  now  forgotten),  Salvia  patens 
and  Fuchsia  fulgens,  of  which  we  brought  back 
from  Wood's  Nursery  a  little  plant,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  perfect  marvel  of  nature. 

Often  when  awake  in  the  night  now,  I  recall, 
out  of  the  multiplicity  of  pretty,  even  valuable 
things,  with  which  my  house  of  Holmhurst  is 
filled,  how  few  of  them  belonged  to  our  dear 
simple  home  in  these  early  days.  The  small 
double  hall  had  nothing  in  it,  I  think,  except  a 
few  chairs,  and  some  cloaks  hanging  on  pegs 
against  the  wall,  and  the  simple  furniture  of  the 
double  drawing-room  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
gifts  made  to  my  mother  by  her  family  when 
she  went  to  Alton.  One  wall — the  longest — 
was,  however,  occupied  by  a  great  bookcase, 
filled  with  handsomely  bound  books,  chiefly 
divinity,  many  of  them  German.     On  the  other 
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walls  hung  a  very  few  valuable  engravings, 
mostly  from  Raffaelle,  and  all  framed  accord- 
ing to  Uncle  Julius's  fancy,  which  would  have 
driven  print-collectors  frantic,  for  he  cut  off 
all  margins,  even  of  proofs  before  letters.  The 
only  point  of  colour  in  the  room,  not  given 
by  flowers,  came  from  a  large  panel  picture 
presented  by  Landor — a  Madonna  and  Child 
by  Raffaellino  da  Colle,  in  a  fine  old  Italian 
frame.  The  few  china  ornaments  on  the 
chimney-piece  beneath  were  many  of  them 
broken,  but  they  were  infinitely  precious  to  us. 
In  the  dining-room  were  only  a  few  prints 
of  Reginald  Heber,  my  Uncle  Norwich,  my 
grandfather  Leycester,  and  others.  Simpler 
still  were  the  bedrooms,  where  the  curtains  of 
the  windows  and  beds  were  of  white  dimity.  In 
my  mother's  room,  however,  were  some  beauti- 
ful sketches  of  the  older  family  by  Flaxman. 
The  **  pantry,"  which  was  Lea's  especial  sitting- 
room,  where  the  walls  were  covered  with  pic- 
tures and  the  mantel-piece  laden  with  china, 
had  more  the  look  of  rooms  of  the  present 
time.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  almost 
spiritualised  aspect  of  my  mother's  rooms  at 
Lime  were  as  characteristic  of  her  at  this  time, 
as  the  more  mundane  rooms  of  my  after  home 
of  Holmhurst  are  characteristic  of  myself! 
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My  mother  and  I  breakfasted  every  morning 
at  eight  (as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  never 
had  any  meal  in  the  so-called  nursery)  in  the 
dining-room,  which,  as  well  as  the  drawing-room, 
had  wide  glass  doors  always  open  to  the  little 


terrace  of  the  garden,  from  which  the  smell  of 
new-mown  grass  or  dewy  pinks  and  syringa 
was  wafted  into  the  room.  If  it  was  very  hot 
too,  our  breakfast  took  place  on  the  terrace, 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  house,  outside  the 
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little  drawing-room  window.  After  breakfast  I 
began  my  lessons,  which,  though  my  mother 
and  uncle  always  considered  me  a  dunce,  I  now 
think  to  have  been  rather  advanced  for  a  child 
of  five  years  old,  as  besides  English  reading, 
writing  and  spelling,  history,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  I  had  to  do  German  reading  and 
writing,  and  a  little  Latin.  Botany  and  draw- 
ing I  was  also  taught,  but  they  were  an  in- 
tense delight.  Through  plans,  maps,  and  raised 
models,  I  was  made  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  and  the  architecture  of 
the  Temple,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome  or  London  and  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Peter  s  or  St.  Paul's.  But  indeed 
I  never  recollect  the  moment  of  (indoor)  child- 
hood in  which  I  was  not  undergoing  education 
of  some  kind,  and  generally  of  an  unwelcome 
kind.  There  was  often  a  good  deal  of  screaming 
and  crying  over  the  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
I  never  got  on  satisfactorily  with  the  former 
till  my  Aunt  Kitty  (Mrs.  Stanley)  or  my  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Leycester)  took  it  in  hand,  sit- 
ting over  me  with  a  ruler,  and  by  a  succession 
of  hearty  bangs  on  the  knuckles,  forced  my 
fingers  to  go  the  right  way.  At  twelve 
o'clock  I  went  out  with  my  mother,  sometimes 
to  Lime  Cross  (village)  and  to  the  fields  be- 
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hind  it,  where  I  used  to  make  nosegays  of 
"  robin's-eye  and  ground-ivy," — my  love  of 
flowers  being  always  encouraged  by  mother, 
whose  interest  in  Nature  had  a  freshness  like 
the  poetry  of  Burns,  observing  everything  as 
it  came  out — 

"The  rustling  com,  the  freited  thom. 
And  every  happy  creature." 

Generally,  however,  we  went  to  the  girls' 
school  at  "  Flowers  Green,"  about  half  a  mile 
off  on  the  way  to  the  church,  where  Mrs. 
Piper  was  the  mistress,  a  dear  old  woman  who 
recollected  the  destruction  of  the  castle,  and 
had  known  all  my  uncles  in  their  childhood  at 
Hurstmonceaux  Place.  At  the  school  was  a 
courtyard,  overhung  with  laburnums,  where  I 
remember  my  mother  in  her  lilac  muslin  dress 
sitting  and  teaching  the  children  under  a  bower 
of  golden  rain. 

I  wonder  what  would  be  thought  of  dear 
old  Mrs.  Piper,  in  these  days  of  board-schools 
and  examinations  for  certificates.  "Now,  Mr. 
Simpikins,"  she  said  one  day  to  Mr.  Simpkinson 
the  curate,  whose  name  she  never  could  master 
— "  Now  Mr.  Simpikins,  do  tell  me,  was  that 
Joseph  who  they  sold  into  Egypt  the  same 
as  that  Joseph  who  was  married  to  the  Virgin 
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ably  suited  to  her  position,  and 

tuition  were  taught  to  sew  and 

"mind  their  manners  and  mor 

were   many  good  women   at    I 

till  her  pupils  became  extinct. 

respect  with  which  the  devil   i; 

of  at  Hurstmonceaux  is  probablj 

Piper  s  peculiar  teaching. 

But,  to  return  to  our  own  life 

had  dinner — almost   always   roas 

rice-pudding — and  then  I  read  aloi 

at    a    very    early   age,    and    ther 

Chronicles.      At    three    we   went 

carriage  to  distant  cottages,    ofte 

the  Rectory.     At  five  I  was  allowe 

myself,"  which  generally  meant  nu 

for   half-an-hour   and  **  hearing  it 

All  the  day  I  had  been  with  my 

now  generally  went  to  my  dear  n 

half-an-hour,    when    I    had    tea 
**servantc'  k^"  "  '    " 
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children,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  was  turned 
into  an  additional  bugbear,  by  being  always 
sent  for  to  whip  me  when  I  was  naughty ! 
These  executions  generally  took  place  with  a 
riding-whip,  and  looking  back  dispassionately 
through  the  distance  of  years,  I  am  conscious 
that,  for  a  delicate  child,  they  were  a  great 
deal  too  severe.  I  always  screamed  dreadfully 
in  the  anticipation  of  them,  but  bore  them 
without  a  sound  or  a  tear.  I  remember  one 
very  hot  summer's  day,  when  I  had  been 
very  naughty  over  my  lessons,  P'roissart's 
Chronicles  having  been  particularly  uninterest- 
ing, and  having  produced  the  very  effect  which 
Ahasuerus  desired  to  obtain  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  book  of  the  records  of  the  chro- 
nicles, that  Uncle  Julius  was  summoned.  He 
arrived,  and  I  was  sent  upstairs  to  "prepare." 
Then,  as  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  whipped 
anyway,  1  thought  1  might  as  well  do  some- 
thing horrible  to  be  whipped /or,  and,  as  soon 
as  I  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  gave  three 
of  the  most  awful,  appalling  and  eldrich  shrieks 
that  ever  were  heard  in  Hurstmonceaux.  Then 
I  fled  for  my  Ufa  Through  the  nursery  was 
a  small  bedroom,  in  which  Lea  slept,  and  here 
1  knew  that  a  large  black  travelling  "  imperial " 
was  kept  under  the   bed.     Under  the  bed   I 


-,^  vyiiiy  just  in  time, 
all   the    household — mother,    ur 
were  in  motion,  and  a  search 
over    the    house.     I    turn   cole 
remember  the  agony  of  fright 
heard  Uncle  Julius  enter  the  nun 
with  which,  through  a  chink,   I 
large  feet  moving  about  the  very  i 
I  was.     He  looked  under  the  bea 
only  a   large  black  box.     I    helc 
motionless,  and  he  turned  away.    C 
under  the  bed  too ;    but  my  cone 
effectual. 

I  lay  under  the  bed  for  an  hoi 
agonised.  Then  all  sounds  died 
knew  that  the  search  in  the  hous 
and  that  they  were  searching  the 
last  my  curiosity  would  no  long 
to  be  still,  and  I  crept  from  ur 
and  crawled  to  the  window  of  i 
bedroom,  whence  I  could  overlonl 

without  \\c^^- 
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dreadful  idea  had  presented  itself.  In  my 
paroxysms  I  had  rushed  down  the  steep  bank, 
and  tumbled  or  thrown  myself  into  the  pond ! 
I  saw  my  mother  look  very  wretched  and 
Uncle  Julius  try  to  calm  her.  At  last  they 
sent  for  people  to  drag  the  pond.  Then  I  could 
bear  my  dear  mother's  expression  no  longer, 
and,  from  my  high  window,  I  gave  a  little  hoot. 
Instantly  all  was  changed  ;  Lea  rushed  upstairs 
to  embrace  me ;  there  was  great  talking  and 
excitement,  and  while  it  was  going  on.  Uncle 
Julius  was  called  away,  and  every  one  .  .  . 
forgot  that  I  had  not  been  whipped !  That, 
however,  was  the  only  time  I  ever  escaped. 

In  the  most  literal  sense,  and  in  every  other, 
I  was  "brought  up  at  the  point  of  the  rod," 
My  dearest  mother  was  so  afraid  of  over-in- 
dulgence that  she  always  went  into  the  opposite 
extreme :  and  her  constant  habits  of  self-exa- 
mination made  her  detect  the  slightest  act  of 
especial  kindness  into  which  she  had  been 
betrayed,  and  instantly  determine  not  to  repeat 
it.  Nevertheless,  I  loved  her  most  passion- 
ately, and  many  tearful  fits,  for  which  I  was 
severely  punished  as  fits  of  naughtiness,  were 
really  caused  by  anguish  at  the  thought  that  1 
had  displeased  her  or  been  a  trouble  to  her. 
From  never  daring  to  express  my  wishes  in 


desired.     I  remember  once,  ii 
childish   companionship,    so    ii 
that  the  little  Coshams — a   fa 
who  lived  in  the  parish — migl 
with   me,    that    I    entreated   t 
come  to  have  tea  in  the  sumn" 
Hurstmonceaux  birthday  (the  c 
tion),  and  that  the  mere  reques 
refused,  but  so  punished  that  I 
express  a  wish  to  play  with  ai 
At  the  same  time  I  was  expectt 
little   Marcus,   then   an    indulget 
child  whom  I  could  not  endure, 
was  not  fond   of  hint,   was  tho 
selfish  and  self-seeking. 

As  an  example  of  the  severe  d 
was  maintained  with  regard  to  m 
that  one  day  when  we  went  to  v 
a  lady  (Miss  Garden)  very  innoc 
a  lollypop,  which  I  ate.  This  ( 
covered  wV****^  — 
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lollypops  for  the  future.  For  two  years,  also, 
I  was  obliged  to  swallow  a  dose  of  rhubarb 
every  morning  and  every  evening  because — 
according  to  old-fashioned  ideas — it  was  sup- 
posed to  "strengthen  the  stomach!"  I  am 
sure  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  accounting  for  my  after 
sickliness.  Sometimes  1  believe  the  medicine 
itself  induced  fits  of  fretfulness ;  but  if  I  cried 
more  than  usual,  it  was  supposed  to  be  from 
want  of  additional  medicine,  and  the  next 
morning  senna-tea  w:is  added  to  the  rhubarb. 
I  remember  the  misery  of  sitting  on  the  back- 
stairs in  the  morning  and  having  it  in  a  tea- 
cup, with  milk  and  sugar. 

At  a  very  early  age  I  was  made  to  go  to 
church — once,  which  very  soon  grew  into  twice, 
on  a  Sunday.  Uncle  Julius's  endless  sermons 
were  my  detestation.  I  remember  some  one 
speaking  of  him  to  an  old  man  in  the  parish, 
and  being  surprised  by  the  statement  that  he 
was  "not  a  good  winter  parson,"  which  was 
explained  to  mean  that  he  kept  the  people  so 
long  with  his  sermons,  that  they  could  not  get 
home  before  dark. 

With  the  utmost  real  kindness  of  heart, 
Uncle  Julius  had  often  the  sharpest  and  most 
insulting  manner  I  have  ever  known  in  speak- 
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ing  to  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  I  re- 
member an  instance  of  this  when  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson  had  lately  come  to  H  urstmonceaux 
as  my  uncle's  curate.  His  sister,  then  a  very 
handsome  young  lady,  had  come  down  from 
London  to  visit  him,  and  my  mother  took 
her  to  church  in  the  carriage.  That  Sunday 
happened  to  be  Michaelmas  Day.  As  we 
were  driving  slowly  away  from  church  through 
the  crowd  of  those  who  had  formed  the  con- 
gregation, Uncle  Julius  holding  the  reins, 
something  was  said  about  the  day.  Without 
a  suspicion  of  giving  offence.  Miss  Simpkinson, 
who  was  sitting  behind  with  me,  said,  in  a 
careless  way,  **  As  for  me,  my  chief  association 
with  Michaelmas  Day  is  a  roast  goose."  Then 
Uncle  Julius  turned  round,  and,  in  a  voice  of 
thundery  audible  to  every  one  on  the  road, 
exclaimed,  "  Ignorant  and  presumptuous  young 
woman!"  He  had  never  seen  her  till  that 
day.  As  she  said  to  me  years  after,  when  she 
was  a  wife  and  mother,  '*  That  the  Arch- 
deacon should  call  me  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous was  trying,  still  I  could  bear  that  very 
well ;  but  that  he  should  dare  to  call  me  a 
young  woman  was  not  to  be  endured."  How- 
ever, her  only  alternative  was  to  bear  the 
affront  and  be   driven  two  miles  home,  or  to 
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insist  upon  getting  out  of  the  carriage  and 
walking  home  through  the  mud,  and  she  chose 
the  former  course,  and  afterwards  my  uncle, 
when  he  knew  her  good  qualities,  both  ad- 
mired and  liked  her. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Uncle 
Julius  delivered  his  sermons  on  "the  Mission  of 
the  Comforter  "  at  Cambridge,  and  many  of  his 
friends  used  to  amuse  my  mother  by  describing 
them.  The  church  was  crowded,  but  the  con- 
gregation was  prepared  for  sermons  of  ordinary 
length.  The  Halls  then  "went  in"  at  three, 
and  when  that  hour  came,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  conclusion,  great  was  the  shuffling  of 
feet.  This  was  especially  the  case  during  the 
sermon  on  "  The  Church  the  Light  of  -the 
World,"  but  Uncle  Julius  did  not  care  a  bit, 
and  went  on  till  3.20  quite  composedly. 

At  this  time  it  used  to  be  said  that  Uncle 
Julius  had  five  popes — Wordsworth,  Niebuhr, 
Bunsen,  Frederick  Maurice,  and  Manning.' 
They  were  very  different  certainly,  but  he 
was  equally  up  in  arms  if  any  of  these  were 
attacked. 

I  was  not  six  years  old  before  my  mother — 
under  the  influence  of  the  Maurices — b^an  to 
follow  out  a  code  of  penance  with  regard  to  me 

*  See  Cntbbe  Rotunson's  Duiiy. 
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which  was  worthy  of  the  ascetics  of  the  desert. 
Hitherto  I  had  never  been  allowed  anything 
but  roast-mutton  and  rice-pudding  for  dinner. 
Now  all  was  changed.  The  most  delicious 
puddings  were  talked  of — dilated  on — until  I 
became,  not  greedy,  but  exceedingly  curious 
about  them.  At  length  **le  grand  moment" 
arrived.  They  were  put  on  the  table  before 
me,  and  then,  just  as  1  was  going  to  eat  some 
of  them,  they  were  snatched  away,  and  I  was 
told  to  get  up  and  carry  them  off  to  some 
poor  person  in  the  village.  I  remember  that, 
though  I  did  not  really  in  the  least  care  about 
the  dainties,  I  cared  excessively  about  Lea's 
wrath  at  the  fate  of  her  nice  puddings,  of  which, 
after  all,  I  was  most  innocent.  We  used  at 
this  time  to  read  a  great  deal  about  the  saints, 
and  the  names  of  Poly  carp,  Athanasius,  &c., 
became  as  familiar  to  me  as  those  of  our 
own  household.  Perhaps  my  mother,  through 
Esther  Maurices  influence,  was  just  a  little 
High  Church  at  this  time,  and  always  fasted  to 
a  certain  extent  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
on  which  days  I  was  never  allowed  to  eat 
butter  or  to  have  any  pudding.  Priscilla 
Maurice  also  even  persuaded  Uncle  Julius  to 
have  a  service  in  the  schoolroom  at  (the  prin- 
cipal village)  Gardner  Street  on  saints'  days, 
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which  was  attended  by  one  old  woman  and 
ourselves.  My  mother,  who  always  appropri- 
ated to  charities  all  money  she  received  for  the 
sale  of  my  Uncle  Augustus's  sermons,  also  now 
spent  part  of  it  in  the  so-called  "restoration" 
of  Hurstmonceaux  Church,  when  all  the  old 
pews  were  swept  away  and  very  hideous  var- 
nished benches  put  in  their  place.  Uncle  Julius, 
as  soon  as  he  became  Archdeacon,  used  to 
preach  a  perfect  crusade  against  pews,  and 
often  went,  saw  and  'hammer  in  hand,  to  begin 
the  work  in  the  village  churches  with  his  own 
hands. 

Our  own  life  through  these  years  continued 
to  be  of  the  most  primitive  and  simple  kind. 
A  new  book  or  a  new  flower  was  its  greatest 
event — an  event  to  be  chronicled  and  which 
only  came  once  or  twice  a  year.  Many  little 
luxuries,  most  common  now,  were  not  invented 
then,  steel-pens  and  wax-matches  for  instance, 
and,  amongst  a  thousand  other  unobserved  de- 
ficiencies, there  were  no  night-lights,  except  of  a 
most  rudimentary  kind.  No  one  ever  thought 
of  having  baths  in  their  rooms  then,  even  in 
the  most  comfortable  houses :  a  footpan  or  a 
"  bidet "  was  the  utmost  luxury  attempted. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1839  that  I  had  my 
first  associations  with   death.      Often,  in   my 

VOL.  I.  H 


-.    ^wv.  ui    tne   dearest 
mother's  youth.     While  our  dec 
lotte  and   Emma  Leycester  we. 
news  came  of  her  death,  and  I 
they  and  my  mother  sate  over  i 
and  of  gradually  understanding 
of  tears  being  renewed  for  se\ 
afterwards,   when  details  were 
Sir  Edward  Parry  and  old  Lady 

From  MY  Mother's  Journal. 

*^  Limey  June  i8,  1839. — During  a 
London,  Augustus  was  part  of  ever 
brothers  and  sister.  Their  first  meetin 
Augustus  was  much  excited  before  t 
when  he  saw  his  brothers,  threw  hims 
and  kissed  me  passionately.  They  wer 
and  he  was  very  much  delighted  at  pla 
and  was  not  made  fretful  by  it.  There 
strong  feeling  of  affection  awakened  toi 
like  anything  he  has  shown  to  other  cl 
begun  to  teach  Augustus  to  draw,  but 
work  from  his  inatt^nf;^ — 
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"  In  all  the  books  of  education  1  do  not  find  what  I 
believe  is  the  useful  view  taken  of  the  actual  labour 
of  learning  to  read — that  of  forcing  the  child's  at- 
tention to  a  thing  irksome  to  it  and  without  interest. 
The  task  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
necessary  because  the  information  in  books  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained,  and  it  is  to  be  put  off  till  the 
child's  interest  in  the  information  is  excited  and  so 
made  a  pleasure  to  him.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  excellent  discipline  whereby  daily  some  self-denial 
and  command  may  be  acquired  in  overcoming  the  re- 
pugnance to  doing  from  duty  that  which  has  in  itself 
no  attraction.  In  the  first  struggle  to  fix  the  attention 
and  learn  that  which  is  without  interest,  but  which 
must  lie  done,  a  habit  is  gained  of  great  importance. 
And  in  this  way  nothing  is  better  suited  to  the  purpose 
tlian  the  lesson  of  reading,  even  though  little  progress 
may  be  made  for  a  long  time. 

"  I  find  in  giving  any  order  to  a  child,  it  is  always 
better  not  to  look  to  see  if  he  obeys,  but  to  take  it  for 
granted  it  will  be  done.  If  one  appears  to  doubt  the 
obedience,  there  is  occasion  given  for  the  child  to  hesi- 
tate, '  Shall  1  do  it  or  no  ? '  If  you  seem  not  to  question 
the  possibility  of  non-compliance,  he  feels  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  to  keep  and  fulfils  it.  It  is  best  never 
to  repeat  a  command,  never  to  answer  the  ofl-asked 
question  'why?' 

"Augustus  would,  I  believe,  always  do  a  thing  if 
reasoned  with  about  it,  but  the  necessity  of  obedience 
without  reasoning  is  specially  necessary  in  such  a  dis- 
position as  his.  The  will  is  the  thing  that  needs  being 
brought  into  subjection. 


..  j^u  are  naugnty 
is  often  a  necessary  threat :  but  it 
out  a  bribe  for  goodness — *  If  you  i 
you  such  a  thing.' " 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  we  w 
time  to   Norwich  and  spent  C 
which  was  most  enchanting  to 
buildings  of  Norwich  gave  me 
years  old,  the  intense  and  passi 
with  which  I  have  ever  since  r 
No   others   are  the   same.      No 
back  to  me  constantly  in  dream: 
way. 

How  I  revelled  in  the  old  Palac 
with  its  immensely  long  rambling 
carved  furniture  ;  in  the  great  din 
the  pictures  of  the  Christian  Vii 
broad  damp  matted  staircase  witl: 
ters  which  led  through  it  towards 
which  it  entered  after  passing  tl 
chapel-door  with  its  wroup-ht-ir*^- 
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beyond  the  ruin,  broad  walks  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  ending  in  a  summer-house,  and  a  grand 
old  mulberry-tree  in  a  corner.  Outside  the 
grounds  of  the  Palace,  it  was  a  joy  to  go 
with  Lea  by  the  old  gate-house  over  the  Ferry 


1 

to  Mousehold  Heath,  where  delightful  pebbles 
were  to  be  picked  up,  and  to  the  Cow  Tower 
by  the  river  Wensum :  and  sometimes  Aunt 
Kitty  took  me  in  the  carriage  to  Bramerton, 
where  my  kind  old  uncle  taught  me  the  names 


—   ^  a  WC 


.J    was  aeepiy 

also   very   awful   to   me.      I    cc 

when  she  thought  I  was  silly  b 

as   if  she  said  it   in  words.      I 

afraid  of  her,  but  irresistibly  a 

Like  my  mother,    I    never  difl 

opinion  or  rebelled  against  her  v 

pleased  with  my  attempts  to  dra 

teach  me,  drawing  before  me  fro 

objects,  and  then  leaving  me  h 

copy,  before  attempting  to  imitat* 

My  cousins,  Mary  and  Kate,  h 

filled  with  pictures  and  other  tre 

were  approached  by  a  very  stee] 

their  own.     I  soon  began  to  be 

voted  to  Kate,  but  I  thought  it  p* 

to  pay  both  of  them  visits  in  the 

"make  waxworks"  with  the  little  bi 

wax  off  the  taper-candles  which  t 

for  me.      Besides,  in  her  room 

wonderful  little  live  owl.     My  c 
Stanlpv  "' —  ^ 
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I  suppose  that  in  manners  (certainly  in  dress) 
he  would  have  been  thought  very  wanting. 
He    scarcely    ever    spoke    to    strangers,    and 


U  DOOR,   NORWICH, 


coloured  violently  when  spoken  to.  His  father 
he  was  most  piteously  afraid  of.  I  do  not 
think  he  was  quite  comfortable  and  at  home  with 
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any  one  except  his  two  sisters.  But  he  noticed 
me  a  good  deal  as  a  child,  and  told  me  stories 
out  of  the  History  of  England,  which  I  liked 
immensely.  Hugh  Pearson,  afterwards  my 
dear  friend,  recollected  how,  on  overhearing 
him  and  Arthur  in  the  chapel  talking  about 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Spar- 
row, who  wrote  the  **  Rationale,"  I  exclaimed, 
**Oh  cousin  Arthur,  do  tell  me  about  Bishop 
Sparrow  and  the  Russian  lady.*'  I  used  to 
play  with  the  children  of  Canon  Wodehouse, 
who,  with  his  charming  wife,  Lady  Jane,  lived 
close  to  the  Palace.  With  their  two  youngest 
daughters,  Emily  and  Alice,  I  was  great  friends, 
and  long  kept  up  a  childish  correspondence 
with  them,  on  the  tiniest  possible  sheets  of 
paper.  Emily  had  bright  red  hair,  but  it  toned 
down,  and  after  she  grew  up  she  was  very 
much  admired  as  Mrs.  Legh  of  Lyme.  On 
the  way  to  the  Ferry  lived  Professor  Sedgwick, 
who  was  always  very  kind  to  me.  He  once 
took  me  with  him  to  a  shop  and  presented  me 
with  a  great  illustrated  **  Robinson  Crusoe." 

From  MY  Mother's  Journal. 

*^  Stoke f  Feb.  12,  1840. — Augustus's  chief  delight  of 
late  has  been  stories  out  of  the  History  of  England, 
and  the  'Chapter  of  Kings*  is  a  continual  source  of 
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interest  and  pleasure.  His  memory  in  these  things  is 
very  strong  and  his  quick  apprehension  of  times  and 
circumstances.  I  should  say  the  historical  organ  was 
very  decided  in  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  simple  childlike  view  of  everything 
common  to  his  age.  In  reading  the  account  of  the 
flood  yesterday  he  asked,  'What  books  did  Noah 
take  into  the  Ark  ?  he  must  have  taken  a  Bible.' — '  No 
— the  people  lived  after  his  lime.' — 'Then  he  must 
have  had  one  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  Cain  and  Abel.' 
— 'How  dreadful  it  must  have  been  for  Noah  to  see 
all  the  dead  bodies  when  he  came  out  of  the  Ark.' 

" '  How  much  ground  there  will  be  when  we  all  die ! ' 
— 'Why  so?' — 'Because  we  shall  all  turn  to  dust.' 

"There  is  a  strong  predominance  of  the  intellectual 
over  the  moral  feeling  in  him,  I  fear,  and  it  must  be 
my  endeavour  always  to  draw  out  and  encourage  the 
love  of  what  is  good  and  noble  in  character  and  action. 
His  eyes,  however,  always  fill  with  tears  on  hearing 
any  trait  of  this  kind,  and  he  readily  melts  at  any  act 
of  self-denial  or  affection,  so  that  his  talking  little  of 
these  things  must  not  perhaps  be  dwelt  upon  as  a  sure 
sign  of  not  estimating  them." 

"  Au£vst  $. — There  is  just  the  same  greediness  in 
Augustus  now  about  books  that  there  used  to  be  about 
flowers,  and  I  have  to  restrain  the  taste  for  novelty 
and  excitement.  Reading  of  a  little  girl  who  was  fond 
of  her  Bible,  he  said,  '  I  should  not  have  been  so.  I 
like  my  fat  Yellow  Book  much  better,  but  I  like  the 
Bible  far  better  than  the  Prayer-Book:  I  do  not  hke 
that  at  all.' " 
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In  this  year  of  1840,  Uncle  Julius  accepted 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes,  which  wrought  a 
change  in  our  quiet  life  from  the  great  number 
of  clergy  who  were  now  constant  guests  at  the 
Rectory  and  the  greater  frequency  of  clerical 
subjects  of  discussion  at  Lime.  Once  a  year 
also,  we  went  regularly  to  Hastings  for  a  night 
before  my  uncle  gave  his  charge  to  the  clergy, 
driving  back  late  afterwards  through  the  hot 
lanes.  I  always  liked  this  expedition  and 
scrambling  about  with  Lea  on  the  mile  of  open 
common  which  then  intervened  between  St. 
Leonards  and  Hastings  :  but  it  was  dreadfully 
tantalising,  when  I  was  longing  to  go  to  the 
sea  on  the  second  day,  that  I  was  expected 
to  remain  for  hours  in  the  hot  St.  Clement^s 
Church,  while  the  sermon  and  charge  were 
going  on,  and  that  the  charge,  of  which  I 
understood  nothing  except  that  I  hated  it, 
sometimes  lasted  three  hours ! 

Mr.  John  Nassau  Simpkinson  ^  was  now 
curate  to  my  uncle,  and  lived  in  **the  Curat- 
age "  at  Gardner  Street  with  his  sister  Louisa 
and  her  friend  Miss  Dixon,  whom  we  saw  con- 
stantly. They  persuaded  my  mother  to  have 
weekly  **  parish  tea-parties,"  at  which  all  the 
so-called  **  ladies  of  the  parish  "  came  to  spend 

*  He  died  Rector  of  North  Creake,  April  1894. 
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the  evening,  drink  tea,  and  work  for  the 
poor,  while  one  of  them  read  aloud  from  a 
Missionary  Report.  I  think  it  was  also  at  the 
suggestion  of  Miss  Simpkinson  that  my  mother 
adopted  a  little  Hindoo  girl  (whom  of  course 
she  never  saw),  putting  her  to  school,  paying 
for  her,  and  otherwise  providing  for  her. 

A  little  excitement  of  our  quiet  summer  was 
the  marriage,  in  our  old  church,  of  my  half- 
uncle  Gustavus  Hare,  then  a  handsome  young 
officer,  to  a  pretty  penniless  Miss  Annie  Wright. 
It  was  a  most  imprudent  marriage,  and  would 
probably  have  been  broken  off  at  the  last 
moment,  if  my  mother  had  not  been  melted 
by  their  distress  into  settling  something  (^£  i  200 
I  think)  upon  them.  I  remember  that  it  was 
thought  a  good  omen  that  a  firefly  (one  had 
never  been  seen  at  Hurstmonceaux  before) 
perched,  with  its  little  lamp,  upon  the  bride 
on  the  evening  before  the  marriage.  Mrs. 
Gustavus  Hare  proved  an  admirable  wife  and 
a  good  mother  to  her  army  of  children.  They 
lived  for  some  time  in  Devonshire,  and  then 
in  Ireland:  whence,  in  1868,  they  went  to 
Australia,  and  afterwards  passed  entirely  out 
of  the  family  horizon,  though  I  believe  many 
of  the  children  are  still  living. 

In    the    autumn,    a    great    enjoyment    was 
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driving  in  our  own  little  carriage,  with  **  Dull," 
the  old  horse  (mother,  Uncle  Julius,  Lea, 
and  I),  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  Penrhyns 
at  Sheen,  sleeping  at  Godstone  and  passing 
through  Ashdown  Forest.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever, by  starting  early  and  posting,  the  journey 
from  Lime  to  London  could  be  accomplished 
in  one  day,  but  our  annual  journey  from  London 
to  Stoke  (in  Shropshire)  occupied  three  days. 
My  mother  and  I  used  to  play  at  **  gates 
and  stiles,"  counting  them,  through  the  whole 
journey.  Unluckily  the  swinging  motion  of 
our  great  travelling  chariot  always  made  me 
so  sick  that  I  had  a  horror  of  these  journeys ; 
but  we  had  pleasant  hours  in  the  evenings 
at  the  old  posting-inns,  with  their  civil  old- 
fashioned  servants  and  comfortable  sitting- 
rooms  with  the  heavy  mahogany  furniture  which 
one  so  seldom  sees  now,  and  sometimes  we 
arrived  early  enough  for  a  walk,  which  had  all 
the  interest  of  an  expedition  into  an  unknown 
territory.  Well  do  I  remember  certain  fields 
near  the  comfortable  old  inn  of  Chapel  House, 
and  the  daisies  which  Lea  and  I  used  to  pick 
there.  After  my  Aunt  Kitty  gave  me  my 
first  taste  for  antiquities  when  showing  me,  at 
Stoke,  the  picture  of  Old  Time  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  Grose's  "Antiquities,"  these  journeys 
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had  a  fresh  interest,  and  greatly  did  I  delight 
in  the  glimpse  of  Brambletye  House,  as  we 
passed  through  Ashdown  Forest,  and  the  little 
tower  of  Stafford  Castle  at  the  top  of  its 
wooded  hill.  Once  also  we  slept  at  Peter- 
borough and  saw  its  cathedral,  and  on  the  way 
to  Norwich  it  was  always  an  ecstasy  to  see 
and  draw  Thetford  Abbey. 

On  the  third  day  from  London,  when  even- 
ing was  drawing  to  a  close,  we  began  to 
reach  familiar  scenes — the  inn  of  "the  Logger- 
heads," with  the  sign  of  the  two  heads  and  the 
motto — 

"Wc  three 
Loggerheads  be." 

Market- Drayton,  paved  with  round  pebbles, 
over  which  the  carriage  jolted  violently,  the 
few  lamps  being  lighted  against  the  black  and 
white  houses  at  the  dark  street  corners  :  Little 
Drayton  shabbier  still,  with  the  gaudy  sign 
of  the  Lord  Hill  public-house,  then  of  "  The 
Conquering  Hero,"  with  the  same  intention  : 
Stoke  Heath,  at  that  time  a  wild  pine-wood 
carpeted  with  heather  :  some  narrow  lanes  be- 
tween high  hedgerows  :  a  white  gate  in  a 
hollow  with  river-watered  meadows  :  a  drive 
between  steep  mossy  banks  with  beech-trees, 
and  a  glimpse  of  an  old   church  and   tufted 
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islands  rising  from  the  river  in  the  flat  meadows 
beyond  :  then  the  long  windows  and  projecting 
porch  of  a  white  house  with  two  gables.  As 
we  drove  up,  we  could  see  through  the  windows 
two  figures  rising  hastily  from  their  red  arm- 


chairs on  either  side  the  fire — an  ancient  lady 
in  a  rather  smart  cap,  and  an  old  gentleman 
with  snow-white  hair  and  the  dearest  face  in 
the  world — Grannie  and  Grandpapa. 

The  happiest  days  of  my  childish  years  were 
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all  condensed  in  the  five  months  which  we  annu- 
ally spent  at  Stoke  (away  from  Uncle  Julius, 
Aunt  Georgiana,  and  the  Maurices).  Grand- 
papa did  not  take  much  notice  of  my  existence, 
but  when  he  did  it  was  always  in  kindness, 
though  I  believe  he  had  rather  resented  my 
adoption.  Grannie  {who  was  only  my  mother's 
stepmother  but  married  to  Grandpapa  when  she 
was  quite  a  child)  was  tremendously  severe,  but 
also  very  good  to  me  :  she  never  "  kept  me 
at  a  distance,"  so,  though  she  often  punished 
me,  I  was  never  afraid  of  her — "  Better  a  little 
chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break."' 

The  quaint  old  house  was  also  suited  to  my 
imaginative  disposition,  and  I  thought  the  wind- 
ing passage  in  the  older  part  quite  charming,  and 
never  observed  that  my  bedroom  had  no  carpet, 
and  that  the  fender,  which  was  the  whole  height 
of  the  mantel-piece,  shut  in  all  the  warmth  of 
the  fire.  A  dark  back-staircase  with  a  swing 
door  and  a  heavy  bolt,  which  I  thought  most 
romantic,  led  hence  to  the  offices. 

In  memory  I  can  still  see  dear  Grannie  com- 
ing downstairs  in  the  morning,  with  her  little 
fat  red  and  white  spaniel  Rose  (it  had  belonged 
to  her  sister  Rosamund)  barking  before  her. 
She  used  to  make  Grandpapa  read  prayers  in 

'  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor. 
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the  Study,  a  little  long  room  close  to  the  offices, 
which  had  a  white  bookcase  along  one  side 
full  of  old  books  in  white  paper  covers,  and 
on  the  other  a  number  of  quaint  old  pictures 
of  Switzerland.  Square  green  baize  cushions 
were  put  down  in  front  of  each  of  the  **  quality  '* 
for  them  to  kneel  upon,  and  were  taken  away 
as  soon  as  the  performance  was  over.  I  had 
my  breakfast  in  the  little  room  of  Mrs.  Cow- 
bourne,  my  Grannie  s  dear  old  maid,  which  was 
through  the  kitchen,  and  deliciously  warm  and 
comfortable.  I  always  remember  the  three 
glazed  green  flower -pots  which  stood  in  the 
window  of  that  room,  and  which  held  respec- 
tively a  double  geranium,  a  trailing  hop,  and 
a  very  peculiar  kind  of  small  fuchsia,  which 
one  never  sees  now,  with  very  small  flowers. 
Sometimes  I  went  in  to  see  the  men  and  maids 
have  their  breakfast  at  the  long  table  in  the 
servants'  hall :  the  maids  had  only  great  bowls 
of  bread  and  milk  ;  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
were  never  thought  of  below  the  housekeeper's 
room. 

I  did  my  lessons  in  my  mother  s  room  up- 
stairs, which,  as  she  always  brought  with  her  a 
picture  of  the  four  Hare  brothers,  and  certain 
books  from  home  in  familiar  covers,  suggested  a 
salutary  reminiscence  of  Uncle  Julius.    Spelling 
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and  geography  were  always  trials,  the  latter 
because  the  geography  book  was  so  dreadfully 
uninteresting :  it  told  us  how  many  inhabitants 
there  were  in  the  States  of  Lucca  and  Modena. 
I  never  had  any  playthings  at  Stoke :  my 
amusement  was  to  draw  on  all  the  bits  of 
paper  I  could  get  hold  of;  but  I  only  drew 
two  subjects,  over  and  over  again — the  Day 
of  Judgment,  and  Adam  and  Eve  being  turned 
out  of  Paradise :  these  were  of  inexhaustible 
interest.  Sometimes  I  was  allowed  to  have 
the  little  volumes  of  "  Voyages  and  Travels  " 
to  look  at  {I  have  them  now),  with  the  enchant- 
ing woodcuts  of  the  adventures  of  Columbus, 
Cortes,  and  Fizarro :  and  there  were  certain 
little  books  of  Natural  History,  almost  equally 
delightful,  which  lived  on  the  same  shelf  of  the 
great  bookcase  in  the  drawing-room,  and  were 
got  down  by  a  little  flight  of  red  steps. 

I  scarcely  ever  remember  Grannie  as  going 
out,  except  sometimes  to  church.  She  was 
generally  in  one  extreme  or  other  of  inflam- 
mation or  cold ;  but  it  never  went  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  when  she  was  thought  to 
be  most  ill,  she  suddenly  got  well.  Grand- 
papa used  to  walk  with  my  mother  in  the  high 
"rope-walk"  at  the  top  of  the  field,  and  I  used 
to  frisk  away  from  them  and  find  amusement 

VOL.  I.  I 
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in  the  names  which  my  mother  and  her  com- 
panions had  cut  on  the  beech-trees  in  their 
youth  :  in  the  queer  dark  corners  of  rock-work 
and  shrubbery :  in  the  deliciously  high  sweet 
box  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen-garden  ; 
and  most  of  all  in  the  pretty  little  river  Clarence, 
which  flowed  to  join  the  Terne  under  a  wooden 
bridge  in  a  further  garden  which  also  belonged 
to  the  Rectory.  But,  if  Grandpapa  was  not  with 
us,  we  used  to  go  to  the  islands  in  the  Terne, 
reached  by  straight  paths  along  the  edge  of 
wide  ditches  in  the  meadows.  Two  wooden 
bridges  in  succession  led  to  the  principal  island, 
which  was  covered  with  fine  old  willow-trees, 
beneath  which  perfect  masses  of  snowdrops 
came  up  in  spring.  At  the  6nd  was  a  little 
bathing-house,  painted  white  inside,  and  sur- 
rounded with  cupboards,  where  I  used  to  con- 
ceal various  treasures,  and  find  them  again  the 
following  year.  I  also  buried  a  bird  near  the 
bathing-house,  and  used  to  dig  it  up  every 
year  to  see  how  the  skeleton  was  getting  on. 
My  mother  had  always  delightful  stories  to 
tell  of  this  island  in  her  own  childhood,  and 
of  her  having  twice  tumbled  into  the  river :  I 
was  never  tired  of  hearing  them. 

Another  great  enjoyment  was  to  find  skeleton- 
leaves,  chiefly  lime-leaves.     There  was  a  damp 
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meadow  which  we  called  "  the  skeleton-ground  " 
from  the  number  we  found  there.  I  have 
never  seen  any  since  my  childhood,  but  1  learnt 
a  way  then  of  filling  up  the  fibres  with  gum, 
after  which  one  could  paint  upon  them.  Our 
man-servant,  John  Gidman,  used  to  make 
beautiful  arrows  for  me  with  the  reeds  which 
grew  in  the  marshy  meadows  or  by  "Jackson's 
Pool"  (a  delightful  place  near  which  snowdrops 
grew  wild),  and  I  used  to  "go  out  shooting" 
with  a  bow.  Also,  in  one  of  the  lumber-rooms 
I  found  an  old  spinning-wheel,  upon  which  I 
used  to  spin  all  the  wool  I  could  pick  off  the 
hedges :  and  there  was  a  little  churn  in  which 
it  was  enchanting  to  make  butter,  but  this  was 
only  allowed  as  a  great  treat. 

I  always  found  the  Shropshire  lanes  infinitely 
more  amusing  than  those  at  Hurstmonceaux. 
Beyond  the  dirty  village  where  we  used  to  go 
to  visit  "Molly  Latham  and  Hannah  Berry" 
was  a  picturesque  old  water-mill,  of  which 
Grandpapa  had  many  sketches.  Then  out  of 
the  hedge  came  two  streamlets  through  pipes, 
which  to  me  had  all  the  beauty  of  waterfalls. 
Close  to  the  Terne  stood  a  beautiful  old  black 
and  white  farmhouse  called  Petsey.  The 
Hodnet  Lane  (delightfully  productive  of  wool), 
which  ran  in  front  of  it,  led  also  to  Cotton,  a 
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farmhouse  on  a  hill,  whither  my  mother  often 
went  to  visit  "Anne  BeacoU,"  and  which  was 
infinitely  amusing  to  me.  At  the  corner  of 
the  farmyard  was  a  gigantic  stone,  of  which 
I  wonder  to  this  day  how  it  got  there,  which 


Grandpapa  always  told  me  to  put  in  my  pocket. 
But  I  liked  best  of  all  to  beguile  my  mother 
in  another  direction  through  a  muddy  hme,  in 
which  we  were  half  swamped,  to  Helshore,  for 
there,  on  a  promontory  above  the  little  river. 
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where  she  remembered  an  old  house  in  her 
childhood,  the  crocuses  and  polyanthuses  of  the 
deserted  garden  were  still  to  be  found  in  spring 
under  the  moss-grown  apple-trees. 

My  grandparents  and  my  mother  dined  at 
six.  The  dining-room  had  two  pillars,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  and  play 
behind  them  noiselessly :  generally  acting 
knights  and  heroes  out  of  my  ballad-books. 
At  Hurstmonceaux  1  should  have  been  pun- 
ished at  once  if  I  ever  made  a  noise,  but  at 
Stoke,  if  I  was  betrayed  into  doing  so,  which 
was  not  very  often.  Grannie  would  say, 
"  Never  mind  the  child,  Maria,  it  is  only  in- 
nocent play."  I  can  hear  her  tone  now. 
Sometimes  when  "  Uncle  Ned  "  (the  Bishop 
of  Norwich)  came,  he  used  to  tell  me  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Yellowly,  cutting  an  orange  like  an  old 
lady's  face,  and  "  how  Mrs.  Yellowly  went  to 
sea,"  with  results  quite  shocking — which  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  In  the 
dining-room  were  two  framed  prints  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Chatham  (from  Copley's  picture) 
and  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  which  the  multitude 
of  figures  always  left  something  to  be  disco- 
vered. At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  "  horse  " 
— a  sort  of  stilted  chair  on  high  springs,  for 
exercise  on  wet  days. 


all  read  aloud  in  turn.      If 
beyond  my  comprehension,  . 
about    six    years   old,    to   an' 
some  ivory  fish,  which  I  belie 
for  card-markers.     Occasiona. 
housemaid,  read  aloud,  and  vei 
also  sang  beautifully,  having 
well  trained  by  Mrs.   Leycest 
hear  the  Collect  **  Lord  of  all  pc 
without   thinking   of  her.      Gi 
self  celebrated  for  reading  aloi 
taught  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  w 
were    very    intimate,    and   she 
lessons  she  had  received,  makinj 
single   line,    '*  The   quality   of 
strained,"  fifty  or  sixty  times  ( 
exactly  the  right  amount  of  intc 
syllable,  her  delicate  ear  detecti 
fault.     Afterwards    I    was    allo^ 
to   devour — an   old   brown   cop 
Reliaue?^ "    '"•"^ 
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strelsy" — he  would  "give  himself  the  finest, 
freshest,  most  inspiring  poetic  education  that  is 
possible  in  our  ^e." 

My  mother's  "religion"  made  her  think 
reading  any  novel,  or  any  kind  of  work  of 
fiction,  absolutely  wicked  at  this  time,  but 
Grannie  took  in  "  Pickwick,"  which  was  com- 
ing out  in  numbers.  She  read  it  by  her 
dressing-room  fire  with  closed  doors,  and  her 
old  maid.  Cowbourne,  well  on  the  watch 
against  intruders — "elle  prenait  la  peine  de 
sen  divertir  avec  tout  le  respect  du  monde;" 
and  I  used  to  pick  the  fragments  out  of  the 
waste-paper  basket,  piece  them  together,  and 
read  them  too. 

Sundays  were  far  less  horrid  at  Stoke  than 
at  home,  for  Grannie  generally  found  something 
for  me  to  do.  Most  primitive  were  the  church 
services,  very  different  indeed  from  the  ritualism 
which  has  reigned  at  Stoke  since,  and  which 
is  sufficient  to  bring  the  old  grandparents  out 
of  their  graves.  In  our  day  the  Rectory-pew 
bore  a  carved  inscription — 

God  prosper  y*  Kynge  long  in  thys  lande 

And  grant  that  Papystrie  never  have  y'  vper  hande, 

but  the  present  Rector  has  removed  it. 

I  can  see  the  congr^ation  still  in  imagina- 
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Up  and  soundly  whipped  then  and  there,  their 
outcries  mingling  oddly  with  the  responses  of 
the  congregation.  But  in  those  days,  now 
considered  so  benighted,  there  was  sometimes 
real  devotion.  People  sometimes  said  real 
prayers  even  in  church,  before  the  times  since 
which  the  poor  in  village  churches  are  so 
frequently  compelled  to  say  their  prayers  to 
music.  The  curates  always  came  to  luncheon 
at  the  Rectory  on  Sundays.  They  were  always 
compelled  to  come  in  ignominiously  at  the 
back  door,  lest  they  should  dirty  the  entrance  : 
only  Mr.  Egerton  was  allowed  to  come  in  at 
the  front  door,  because  he  was  "a  gentleman 
bom."  How  Grannie  used  to  bully  the  curates  ! 
They  were  expected  not  to  talk  at  luncheon, 
if  they  did  they  were  soon  put  down.  "Tea- 
table  theology"  was  unknown  in  those  days. 
As  soon  as  the  curates  had  swallowed  a  proper 
amount  of  cold  veal,  they  were  called  upon  to 
"  give  an  account  to  Mrs.  Leycester  "  of  all  that 
they  had  done  in  the  week  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  parish — Eton,  Olterton,  Wistanswick, 
and  Stoke — and  soundly  were  they  rated  if  their 
actions  did  not  correspond  with  her  intentions. 
After  the  curates,  came  the  school -girls  to 
practise  their  singing,  and  my  mother  was  set 
down  to  strum  the  piano  by  the  hour  together 


._,   ..    uii^^     wouiG   no 
putting  her  fingers  so  far  do> 
that    she    made   them   sick.      ' 
she  was  doing  this,  Margaret 
violently.     Mr.  Egerton  was  d( 
her  afterwards   about  the  wicl 
conduct.     **  How  could  you  be  ; 
girl,  Margaret,  as  to  bite  Mrs. 
**What'n  her  put  her  fingers  d 
for  ?  oi'll  boite  she  harder  next  tii 
impenitent  Margaret. 

Grannie  used  to  talk  of  cl 
laylocks  (lilacs),  and  gould  (^ 
Probshians  and  the  Rooshian 
being  **plaguey  dear"  or  **plag 
my  childhood,  however,  half  m 
such  expressions,  which  now 
almost  extinct.  **Obleege  me  1 
cowcumber,"  Uncle  Julius  always 

There   were  always   three  es 
of  turmoil  at  Stoke — the  curate 
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lotte  Atkinson — whom  she  fed  on  skim-milk  and 
dry  bread,  and  treated  so  harshly  that  the  most 
adventurous  and  youngest  of  them,  Charlotte 
Atkinson,'  ran  away  altogether,  joined  a  party 
of  strolling  players,  and  eventually  married  an 
actor  (Mr.  Tweedie).  I  remember  Grannie 
going  down  into  the  kitchen  one  day  and 
scolding  the  cook  till  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  when  she  seized  the  dinner-bell  from 
the  shelf  and  rang  it  in  her  ears  till  she  ran 
out  of  the  kitchen.  When  there  was  "a  wash" 
at  Stoke,  which  was  about  every  third  week, 
it  was  a  rule  with  Grannie  that,  summer  or 
winter,  it  must  always  begin  at  one  a.m.  At 
that  hour  old  Hannah  Berry  used  to  arrive 
from  the  vill^e,  the  coppers  were  heated  and 
the  maids  at  work.  The  ladies- maids,  who 
were  expected  to  do  all  the  fine  muslins,  &c., 
themselves,  had  also  always  to  be  at  the  wash- 
tubs  at  three  a.m. — by  candlelight.  If  any  one 
was  late,  the  housekeeper  reported  to  Mrs. 
Leycester,  who  was  soon  down  upon  them 
pretty  sharply.  Generally,  however,  her  real 
practical  kindness  and  generosity  prevented 
any  one  minding  Mrs.  Leycester's  severity :  it 
was  looked  upon  as  only  "  her  way ;"  for  people 
were  not  so  tender  in  those  days  as  they  are 

■  Afterwards  Mrs.  Oiatterton. 


*^xv.o   uy   ineir  mis 

days  servants  were  as  liable  to  \ 
mcnt  as  the  children  of  the  h« 
as  Httle  have  thought  of  reser 
don  t  suppose  Tm  going  to  hu 
boxing  your  ears,"  said  Grann 
to  chastise  the  school  children 
ing,  and  she  would  take  up  a 
table  and  use  it  soundly,  and  th 
we  mustn't  let  the  other  ear  b 
turn  the  child  round  and  lay  oi 
other   side.       Grannie    constant 
housemaids'   ears,    and    alas!    w 
very  old,   she  used  to  box  dear 
though  she  loved  him  dearly,  th 
of   offence    being    that    he   wou 
slyly  give  the  servant's  elbow  a 
daily  table-spoonful  of  brandy  wai 
out. 

As  I  have  said,  Grannie  was 
to   Grandpapa,  yet   as   she  was 


1  • 
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Judge  Leycester  ("  Uncle  Hugh  "),  my  grand- 
father's brother,  had  left  her  a  house  in  New 
Street,  Spring  Gardens,  and  whenever  Mary 
Stanley  went  to  Stoke,  she  used  to  make  her 
write  down  the  different  stages  and  distances 


to  London  to  be  ready  for  her' removal.  Fre- 
quently the  family  used  to  be  startled  by  a 
tremendous  "rat-a-tat-tat-tat,"  on  the  dining- 
room  door.  Grannie  had  ordered  Richard,  the 
young  footman,  up,  and  was  teaching  him  how 
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to  give  **a  London  knock" — it  was  well  he 
should  be  prepared.  One  day  the  party  sit- 
ting in  the  drawing-room  were  astonished  to 
see  the  family  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door, 
with  Spragg  the  butler  on  the  box.  '*  I  was 
only  seeing  how  Spragg  will  look  as  coachman 
when  your  Grandpapa  is  dead,"  said  Grannie, 
and  Grandpapa  looked  on  at  the  arrangements 
and  enjoyed  them  heartily. 

As  for  dear  Grandpapa  himself,  he  was 
always  happy.  He  would  amuse  himself  for 
hours  in  touching  up  in  grey  or  brown  his 
own  (very  feeble)  sketches  in  Switzerland  or 
France.  Being  a  great  classical  scholar,  he 
also  read  a  great  deal  of  Italian  and  Latin 
poetry,  and  addressed  a  Latin  ode  to  his 
daughter-in-law  Lady  Charlotte  Penrhyn  when 
he  was  in  his  ninety-second  year !  This  kind 
aunt  of  my  childhood — **  Aunt  Nin,"  as  I  always 
called  her— was  a  very  simple  person,  utterly 
without  pretension,  but  because  she  was  Lord 
Derby's  daughter.  Grannie  always  treated  her 
as  the  great  person  of  the  family.  When  we 
went  to  Stoke,  no  difference  whatever  was 
made  in  the  house,  the  stair-carpets  were 
not  laid  down,  and  though  the  drawing-room 
was  constantly  lived  in,  its  furniture  was  all 
swathed  in    brown    hoUand   after   the   fashion 
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of  an  uninhabited  London  house.  When  the 
Stanleys  or  Leycesters  of  Toft  came  to  Stoke, 
the  stair-carpet  was  put  down  and  the  covers- 
covers  were  taken  off;  but  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  Aunt  Penrhyn  came  to  Stoke — oh 
sublime  moment ! — the  covers  themselves  were 
taken  off. 

From  our  constant  winter  walk — "the  Rope 
Walk" — my  mother  and  1  could  see  Hodnet 
Tower,  of  which  Grandpapa  had  at  one  time 
been  Rector  as  well  as  of  Stoke,  Bishop  Heber 
had  been  Rector  before  him,  and  in  his  time  my 
mother  had  found  much  of  her  chief  happiness 
at  Hodnet,  from  sources  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, when  I  used  so  often  to  walk  up  and 
down  with  her  on  Sundays,  listening  to  the 
beautiful  Hodnet  bells.  In  my  childhood,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley  was  living  at  Hodnet  Hall, 
having  been  Mary  Heber,  the  Bishop's  sister. 
She  was  very  kind  to  me,  writing  for  my 
instruction  in  English  history  a  "  Chapter  of 
Kings,"  of  which  I  can  only  remember  the 
two  last  lines,  which  were  rather  irreverent : 

"  William  the  Fourth  was  a  long  lime  sick, 
And  then  was  succeeded  by  little  Queen  Vick." 

It  was  a  great  event  at  Stoke  when  my 
mother   was    allowed    to    have    the    carriage. 
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though  what  John  Minshull  the  coachmar 
generally  did  no  one  could  ever  find  out.  li 
we  drove,  it  was  generally  to  Buntingsdale,  a 
fine  old  brick  house  of  the  last  century  standing 
at  the  end  of  a  terraced  garden,  with  lime 
avenues  above  the  Terne,  near  Market  Dray- 
ton. Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tayleur  lived  with 
their  four  daughters — Mary,  Harriet,  Lucy, 
and  Emma,  who  were  very  severely  brought 
up,  though  their  father  was  immensely  rich. 
The  old  fashion  was  kept  up  at  Buntingsdale 
of  all.  the  daughters  being  expected  to  spend 
the  whole  morning  with  their  mother  in  the 
morning-room  at  work  round  a  round  table, 
and  formality  in  everything  was  the  rule.  Yet 
many  of  my  childish  pleasures  came  from 
Buntingsdale,  and  I  was  always  glad  when 
!  we  turned  out  of  the  road  and  across  some 

turnip-fields,  which  were  then  the  odd  approach 
to  the  lime  avenue  on  the  steep  bank  above 
the  shining  Terne,  and  to  see  the  brilliant 
border  of  crocuses  under  the  old  garden  wall 
as  we  drove  up  to  the  house.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  who  looked  then  like  a  deli- 
cate china  figure  and  always  smelt  of  lavender 
and  rose-leaves,  used  to  show  me  her  shell 
cabinet  and  her  butterflies,  and  teach  me  to  col- 
lect snail-shells !     The  bright  energetic  scconc 
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daughter,  Harriet,  drew  capitally  and  encour- 
aged my  early  interest  in  art.  The  other  two 
daughters,  Lucy  and  Emma,  died  young,  almost 
at  the  same  time :  my  chief  recollection  is  of 
their  bending  over  their  eternal  worsted-work, 
very  pjile  and  fragile,  and  their  passing  away  is 
one  of  my  earliest  impressions  of  death. 

The  other  neighbours  whom  we  saw  most 
of  were  the  Hills  of  Hawkestone,  then  a  very 
numerous  family.  Five  of  the  brothers — Sir 
Rowland  (afterwards  Lord  Hill),  Sir  Robert, 
Sir  Francis,  Sir  Noel,  and  Colonel  Clement 
Hill,  were  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  my 
mother  has  often  described  to  me  the  sickening 
suspense  in  watching  for  the  postman  after  the 
first  news  of  the  engagement  had  come,  with 
the  almost  certainty  that  at  least  some  of  the 
brothers  must  be  killed.  Miss  Emma  was 
deputed  to  receive  the  news,  as  the  sister  of 
strongest  nerve,  but  when  she  heard  that  all 
her  brothers  were  saft;  (only  Sir  Robert  being 
slightly  wounded),  she  fainted  away.  Lord  Hill 
used  to  ride  to  see  my  Grandfather  upon  the 
chatter  he  rode  at  Waterloo,  which  horse  had 
such  a  reputation,  that  people  would  come  from 
great  distances  more  even  to  see  the  horse 
than  Lord  Hill  himself.  In  earlier  days,  the 
family  at  Hawkestone  used  to  be  likened  to 

VOL.    L  K 


..oiiciiiian,    and    in    Rachc 
Colonel  Hill  who  was  killc 
horse)  a  very  handsome  1 
frank  natural  manners  :  pet 
Rose  of  Hawkestone."     M 
to  recall  how  remarkable  i 
when  gathered  at  home,  th 
have   no   other    purpose   tl 
amusements  of  a  country  11 
by  their  country  to  go  foi 
none  of  her  sons  were  so 
self-devoted,  than  the  Hill  bi 
When  all  the  family  wen 
they  dined  early  and  had  a  1 
o'clock.     As  the  family  inter 
to  sporting,  the  conversation  ^ 
and  was  relieved  by  the  unci 
provoke  each  other  and  th« 
yawn !  no  very  difficult  task,  s 
thing  to  do.    The  eldest  Mis* 
a  very  primitive-lookin^r  nf*»- 
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Even  in  the  days  of  a  comparative  inattention 
to  those  niceties  of  feminine  attire  now  univer- 
sally attended  to,  the  extraordinary  head-gear 
worn  by  the  Misses  Hill,  their  tight  gowns, 
and  homely  appearance,  were  matter  for  general 
remark.  But  if  they  lacked  in  these  points, 
they  vied  with  their  brothers  in  the  possession  of 
brave  hearts  and  loving  sympathies — "  Every 
eye  blessed  them  :  every  tongue  gave  witness  " 
to  their  active  benevolence. 

In  true  patriarchal  style,  the  six  children 
of  the  eldest  of  the  Hill  brothers  were  brought 
up  with  the  uncles  and  aunts  at  Hawkestone 
Hall,  nor  was  any  change  made  when  the  father's 
sudden  death  left  a  young  widow  to  be  tended 
with  all  the  kindness  of  real  brethren  in  the 
old  family  home.  At  length  the  grandfather 
died,  and  Sir  Rowland,  then  about  eighteen,  suc- 
ceeded. But  when  his  affairs  were  inquired 
into,  it  was  found,  that  in  consequence  of  very 
serious  losses  in  a  county  bankruptcy  and 
from  mismanagement  of  the  estate,  there  was 
a  heavy  debt  upon  the  property,  which,  at 
best,  it  would  take  years  to  liquidate.  A  plan 
of  rescue  presented  itself  to  Mrs.  Hill,  the 
young  baronet's  mother,  who  was  a  clever  and 
kind-hearted  woman,  but  lacked  the  simplicity 
of  her   sisters  -  in  -  law.     A    rich    merchant,    a 


en  lid  ;  but  it  was  as  grcai 
to    old    Mr.    Clcgg   to   all; 
ancient  and   respected   fan 
for  her  the  rank  and   sta 
could  not  obtain,  as  it  was 
plenish  her  son  s  empty  ti 
him  to  keep  up  the  family 
for   the   future   was   soon 
years,  however,  the  fatal  il 
obliged  Mrs.   Hill  to  hurry 
her  grandfather  s  deathbed 
married   to   the   girl   of  fift 
after  the  ceremony  Mr.  Cleg 
then  took  the  girl-bride  he 
her  with  her  own  niece,  no  < 
secret.     Sir  Rowland  went  a 
years  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Hil 
with  **  Miss  Clegg" — who  n 
of  Sir  Rowland,  received  wi 
The  marriage   was  a  most 
unassuminp"  orenfl^rior.^  ^/*  -^ 
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she  long  reigned  at  Hawkestone.'  Her  son 
Rowland  was  only  a  year  older  than  myself,  and 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  boy-acquaintance 
that  I  had  quite  as  a  child. 

Hawkestone  was  and  is  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  places  in  England.  There,  the 
commonplace  hedges  and  fields  of  Shropshire 
are  broken  by  a  ridge  of  high  red  sandstone 
cliffs  most  picturesque  in  form  and  colour,  and 
overgrown  by  old  trees  with  a  deep  valley 
between  them,  where  great  herds  of  deer  feed 
in  the  shadow.  On  one  side  is  a  grotto,  and 
a  marvellous  cavern — "the  Druid's  Cave" — in 
which  1  used  to  think  a  live  Druid,  a  guide 
dressed  up  in  white  with  a  wreath,  appearing 
through  the  yellow  light,  most  bewildering  and 
mysterious.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
rise  some  castellated  ruins  called  "the  Red 
Castle."  There  was  a  book  at  Stoke  Rectory 
about  the  history  of  this  castle  in  the  reign 
of  King  Arthur,  which  made  it  the  most 
interesting  place  in  the  world  to  me,  and  I 
should  no  more  have  thought  of  questioning 
the  fight  of  Sir  Ewaine  and  Sir  Hue  in  the 
valley,  and  the  reception  of  the  former  by  "the 
Lady  of  the  Rock,"  and  the  rescue  of  Sir 
Gawaine    from    the    gigantic    Carados   by    Sir 

'  Ann,  Viscuun(«ss  HUI,  died  Del.  31,  1891. 


.   ^^iiticiuictea,    inc   c 
Audley  and  the  battle 
always  give  it  a  historic 

Over   one   of  the   de 
through  the  cliff  near  the 
Swiss  Bridge" — Aunt  K 
Beneath  it,  in  a  conical 
Temple   of   Health** — an 
sit  and  sell  packets  of  ginj 
ginger-bread  " — of  which 
a  packet  since  for  associati 

But  the  most  charming  e 
Stoke  was  when,  once  ev( 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Gol< 
the  mother  of  my  dear  nui 
It  was  an  old-fashioned 
better  class,  black  and  \ 
house-place  and  a  cool  par 
old  pictures  and  furniture 
green,  under  an  old  cherr) 
of  shells,  and  beyond  th^ 
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flowers  and  fruit.  Dear  old  Mrs.  Lea  was 
charming,  and  full  of  quaint  proverbs  and 
sayings,  all,  as  far  as  I  remember  them,  of  a 
very  ennobling  nature.  With  her  lived  her 
married  daughter,  Hannah  Challinor,  a  very  fat 
good-natured  farmeress.  Words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  fuss  these  good  people  made  over 
me,  or  my  own  dear  Lea's  pride  in  helping  to 
do  the  honours  of  her  home,  or  the  excellent 
tea,  with  cream  and  cakes  and  jam,  which  was 
provided.  After  Mrs.  Lea's  death,  poor  Mrs. 
Challinor  fell  into  impoverished  circumstances, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  Goldstone,  though 
the  pain  of  doing  so  almost  cost  her  her  life 
I  was  then  able  for  many  years  to  return  in  a 
measure  the  kindness  shown  me  so  long  before. 
Long  after  the  railway  was  made  which 
passed  by  Whitmore  (within  a  long  drive  of 
Stoke),  we  continued  to  go  in  our  own  car- 
riage, posting,  to  Shropshire.  Gradually  my 
mother  consented  to  go  in  her  own  carriage, 
on  a  truck,  by  rail  as  far  as  Birmingham ; 
farther  she  could  not  endure  it.  Later  still, 
nearly  the  whole  journey  was  effected  by  rail, 
but  in  our  own  chariot.  At  last  we  came  to 
use  the  ordinary  railway  carriages,  but  then, 
for  a  long  time,  we  used  to  have  post-horses 
to  meet  us  at  some  station  near  London  :  my 
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mother  would  not  be  known  to  enter  London 
in  a  railway  carriage — **it  was  so  excessively 
improper"  (the  sitting  opposite  strangers  in 
the  same  carriage) ;  so  we  entered  the  metro- 
polis "  by  land,"  as  it  was  called  in  those  early 
days  of  railway  travelling. 

On  returning  to  Lime  in  the  spring  of  1841, 
I  was  sent  to  Mr.  Green's  school,  a  com- 
mercial school  at  Windmill  Hill,  about  a  mile  off. 
I  used  to  ride  to  the  school  on  my  little  pony 
"Gentle,"  much  to  the  envy  of  the  schoolboys  ; 
and  in  every  way  a  most  invidious  distinction 
was  made  between  me  and  them,  which  I 
daresay  would  have  been  thoroughly  avenged 
upon  me  had  I  remained  with  them  during 
play-hours ;  but  I  was  only  there  from  nine  to 
twelve,  doing  my  lessons  at  one  of  the  great 
oak  desks  in  the  old  -  fashioned  schoolroom. 
I  chiefly  remember  of  the  school  the  abomin- 
able cases  of  favouritism  that  there  were,  and 
that  if  one  of  the  ushers  took  a  dislike  to  a 
boy,  he  was  liable  to  be  most  unmercifully 
caned  for  faults  for  which  another  boy  was 
scarcely  reproved.  In  the  autumn,  when  we 
went  to  Rockend,  I  was  sent  to  another 
school  at  Torquay,  a  Mr.  Walker's,  where  I 
was  much  more  roughly  handled,  the  master 
being  a  regular  tartar.     I  remember  a  pleasant, 
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handsome  boy  called  Ray,  who  sat  by  me  in 
school  and  helped  me  out  of  many  a  scrape, 
but  Mr.  Walker  was  very  violent,  and  as  he  was 
not  allowed  to  beat  me  as  much  as  he  did  the 
other  boys,  he  soon  declined  teaching  me  at  all. 
The  railway  from  London  to  Brighton 
was  now  just  opened,  and  we  took  advantage 
of  it.  As  we  reached  Merstham  (by  the  first 
morning  train)  the  train  stopped,  and  we 
were  all  made  to  get  out,  for  the  embank- 
ment had  fallen  in  in  front  of  us.  It  was 
pouring  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  line 
muddy  and  slippery  to  a  degree.  We  all 
had  to  climb  the  slippery  bank  through  the 
yellow  mud.  I  was  separated  from  my  mother 
and  Lea  and  Uncle  Julius,  who  was  with  us, 
but  found  them  again  in  a  desolate  house, 
totally  unfurnished,  where  all  the  passengers 
by  the  train  were  permitted  to  take  refuge.  It 
was  the  place  whither  I  have  gone  in  later  days 
to  visit  Lord  Hylton.  Here  we  sat  on  the 
boarded  floor,  with  very  little  food,  in  a  great 
room  looking  upon  some  dripping  portugal- 
laurels,  all  through  the  long  weary  day  till  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  omnibuses  arrived  to 
take  us  to  another  station  beyond  the  broken 
line.  We  did  not  reach  Brighton  till  nine  p.m., 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  station  and  in- 
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quired  after  our  carriages,  which  were  to  have 
met  us  at  mid-day  and  taken  us  home,  we 
heard  that  a  bad  accident  had  taken  place ;  one 
of  the  horses  had  run  away,  one  of  the  car- 
riages been  overturned  down  a  steep  bank,  and 
one  of  the  servants  had  his  arm  broken.  We 
remained  at  Brighton  in  some  anxiety  till 
Monday,  when  we  found  that  it  was  my 
uncle's  horse  **  Steady"  which  had  run  away, 
and  his  faithful  old  servant  Collins  who  was 
injured. 

When  my  uncle  was  driving  himself,  these 
accidents  were  so  frequent  that  we  scarcely 
thought  anything  of  them,  as  he  drove  so 
carelessly  and  talked  vehemently  or  composed 
his  sermons  or  charges  all  the  way.  But  if 
the  family  had  an  accident  on  their  way  to 
church,  they  always  returned  thanks  for  their 
preservation,  which  made  quite  a  little  excite- 
ment in  the  service.  I  remember  one  occasion 
on  which  my  mother  and  aunt  did  not  appear 
as  usual,  when  a  note  was  handed  to  Uncle 
Julius  as  he  came  out  of  the  vestry,  upon 
which  thanks  were  returned  for  the  **  merciful 
preservation  of  Lucy  and  Maria  Hare  and 
Staunton  Collins  '*  (the  coachman) — and  all  the 
Rectory  servants  and  all  the  Lime  servants 
immediately  walked  out  of  church  to  look  after 
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the  wounded  or — because  they  were  too  excited 
to  stay !  The  horse  had  taken  fright  at  a  gipsy 
encampment  in  the  marsh  lane  and  the  family 
had  been  precipitated  into  the  ditch. 

At  this  time  Uncle  Julius  had  been  made 
one  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  had  to 
visit  at  the  workhouse,  and  there  was  the  most 
ceaseless  ferment  and  outcry  against  him.  All 
sorts  of  stories  were  got  up.  One  was  that  he 
was  going  to  put  all  the  children  into  a  boat 
and  take  them  out  to  sink  them  in  Pevensey 
Bay!  One  day  old  Betty  Lusted  went  up  to 
the  Rectory  and  asked  to  see  the  Archdeacon. 
He  went  out  to  her:  "Well,  Betty,  and  what 
do  you  want?" — "I  want  to  know,  zur,  if  you 
do  know  the  Scripture." — "  Well,  Betty,  I  hope 
I  do,  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " — "  Because  if  you 
do  know  the  Scripture,  how  coomes  it  that  you 
doona  zee — '  them  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  na  man  put  asunder'?"  (apropos  of 
the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives  in  the 
workhouse) ;  and  though  she  was  a  poor  half- 
witted body,  she  brought  the  tears  into  his 
eyes.  I  remember  his  asking  her  daughter 
Polly  once  what  she  prayed  for  every  night 
and  morning.  "Well,  zur,  I  do  pray  for  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,"  replied  Polly,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 
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Uncle  Julius  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  been  able  to  talk  easily  and  sym- 
pathetically to  his  people,  but  he  could  not 
get  the  words  out.  Sick  people  in  the 
parish  used  to  say,  **  The  Archdeacon  he  do 
come  to  us,  and  he  do  sit  by  the  bed  and 
hold  our  hands,  and  he  do  growl  a  little,  but 
he  do  zay  nowt." 

One  day  he  heard  that  a  family  named 
Woodhams  were  in  great  affliction.  It  was 
just  after  poor  Haydon  had  committed  suicide, 
and  he  took  down  Wordsworth's  sonnet  on 
Haydon,  and  read  it  to  them  by  way  of  com- 
fort. Of  course  they  had  never  heard  of 
Haydon,  and  had  not  an  idea  what  it  was 
all  about.  ^ 

It  was  on  our  way  from  Norwich  to  Stoke  in 
the  autumn  of  1841  that  I  made  my  first  sketch 
from  nature.  We  slept  at  Bedford,  to  meet 
Charles  Stanley  there,  and  I  drew  Bedford 
Bridge  out  of  the  window — a  view  made  by 
candlelight  of  a  bridge  seen  by  moonlight — 
but  it  was  thought  promising  and  I  was 
encouraged  to  proceed.  My  mother,  who 
drew  admirably  herself,  gave  me  capital  simple 
lessons,  and  in  every  way  fostered  my  love 
of  the   picturesque.      Indeed    Hurstmonceaux 

'  Kecolleclions  of  Canon  Venables,  his  sometime  curale. 
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itself  did  this,  with  its  weird  views  across  the 
levels  to  the  faint  blue  downs,  and  its  noble 
ruined  castle.  Of  the  stories  connected  with 
this  castle  I  could  never  hear  enough,  and 
Uncle  Julius  told  them  delightfully.  But  the 
one  I  cared  for  most  was  of  our  remote  an- 
cestress Sybil  Filiol,  who  lived  at  Old  Court 
Manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  I  think. 
Uncle  Julius  used  to  describe  how,  after  her 
marriage  in  WartUng  Church,  she  went  to 
take  leave  of  her  dead  father's  garden  {before 
riding  away  upon  a  pillion  behind  her  hus- 
band), and,  whilst  there,  was  carried  off  by 
gipsies.  Her  husband  and  other  members  of 
her  family  pursued  them,  but  in  those  days 
locomotion  was  difficult,  escape  in  the  Che- 
viot Hills  easy,  and  she  was  never  heard  of 
again.'  How  well  I  remember  the  pictorial 
description  of  a  strange  funeral  seen  approach- 
ing over  the  hills — "  the  gipsies  of  the  north  " 
bringing  back  the  body  of  Sybil  Filiol  to  be 
buried  with  her  ancestors  at  Wartling,  and  the 
story  of  how  her  husband  devoted  her  dowry 
to  making  "  Sybil  Filiol's  Way,"  a  sort  of  stone 

*  Long  aftecwards  I  learned  that  it  U  recorded  in  legal  proceedings, 
bow  Giles  de  Fienes  {of  Blurstmonceaux)  brought  a  suit  against  Richard 
de  Pageham  (or  the  violent  abduction  of  his  wife  Sybil,  daughter  of 
William  Filiol,  on  August  30,  1333.  I  suppose  Richard  employed 
the  gipsies  as  his  intermediaiies. 
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causeway  to  H  urstmonceaux  Church,  of  which 
I  delighted  to  trace  the  old  grey  stones  near 
Boreham  Street  and  in  the  Church  Lane. 

Our  cousin  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  who  had 
been  cruelly  married  by  her  father  against  her 
will  to  the  savage  paralytic  Mr.  Dash  wood, 
and  who  had  been  very  many  years  a  widow, 
had,  in  1838,  made  a  second  marriage  with 
an  old  neighbour,  Mr.  Jones,  who,  however, 
lived  only  a  year.  In  1840,  she  married  as  her 
third  husband  the  Rev.  George  Chetwode,  and 
died  herself  in  the  year  following.  Up  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  it  was  believed  and  generally 
understood  that  the  heirs  of  her  large  fortune 
were  the  children  of  her  cousin  Francis,^  but  it 
was  then  discovered  that  two  days  before  she 
expired,  she  had  made  a  will  in  pencil  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Chetwode,  leaving  all  she  possessed 
in  his  power.  This  news  was  an  additional 
shock  to  my  father,  who  had  never  recovered 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Shipley,  and  he  passed 
the  winter  of  1841  at  Palermo  in  the  utmost 
melancholy.  When  he  first  arrived,  he  gave 
a  few  dinners,  but  after  that,  says  Victoire,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  end, 
though  the  doctors  declared  that  he  was  not 
dangerously  ill.      For  several  nights  in   Feb- 

^  She  had  lold  Landor  so. 
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ruary  F^ix  sate  up  with  him.  Mr.  Hare  wished 
to  send  him  to  bed,  "mais  Felix  repondit, 
'  Rappelez-vous,  monsieur,  que  je  suis  ancien 
militaire,  et  que  quand  j'ai  une  consigne,  je  ne 
la  quitte  jamais;' "  and  then  he  opposed  Felix 
no  longer.  "One  morning  at  five  o'clock  a.m.," 
said  Madame  Victoire,  "he  asked  F^lix  what 
o'clock  it  was.  F^lix  told  him.  Then  he  said, 
*  Dans  une  demi-heure  j'aurais  mon  lait  d' finesse,' 
parceque  I'ainesse  venait  k  six  heures.  .  .  .  Puis 
il  commence  a  faire  jour,  et  Felix  se  met  k 
arranger  un  peu  la  chambre.  Se  trouvant  k 
la  fen^tre,  il  entend  M.  Hare  faire  un  mouve- 
ment  dans  le  lit :  F^lix  regarde  de  pres,  il 
6coute,  il  touche :  M.  Hare  venait  de  finir." 

My  father  was  buried  in  the  English  Ceme- 
tery at  Palermo,  where  there  is  a  plain  sarco- 
phagus over  his  grave.  The  English  Consul 
sent  the  following  certificate  to  Mrs.  Hare  : — 

"On  Saturday,  the  igth  January,  1842,  the  remains 
of  the  late  Francis  George  Hare,  Esquire,  were  interred 
in  the  Protestant  Burial  Ground  at  the  Lazzaret  of 
Palermo,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
Sicilian  noblemen,  and  of  the  British,  French,  and 
American  residents.  The  service  of  the  church  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Holt,  and  the  pall  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Principino  of  Lardoria,  the  Prince  of 
Radali,  the  American  Consul,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Turner. 
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As  a  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
the  flags  of  the  British,  French,  and  American  vessels 
were  hoisted  half-mast  high  during  the  forenoon." 


The  summer  was  spent  by  the  Marcus 
Hares  at  the  Rectory — one  of  those  intensely 
hot  summers  which  I  never  remember  since 
my  childhood,  when  we  gasped  through  the 
day,  and  lay  at  night  under  bowers  of  ash- 
boughs  to  keep  off  the  torment  of  gnats,  which 
used  then  to  be  as  bad  at  H  urstmonceaux  as  I 
have  since  known  mosquitoes  in  Italy.  Of  my 
cousins  I  preferred  Theodore,  who  was  a  very 
engaging  little  child.  I  remember  Uncle  Julius 
coming  out  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  and  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  one  day 
when  all  the  family  were  sitting  under  the  trees. 
It  was  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby. 

In  the  autumn  Mrs.  Hare  came  with  her 
children  to  spend  some  time  at  H  urstmon- 
ceaux Rectory.  It  was  then  arranged  that  I 
should  call  her  '^Italima"  (being  a  corruption 
of  ''  Italian  Mama"),  and  by  that  name  I  will 
henceforth  speak  of  her  in  these  memoirs,  but 
this  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  any  greater 
intimacy,  as  she  never  treated  me  familiarly  or 
with  affection.     I  remember  the  party  arriving 
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in  their  black  dress — Italima,  Francis,  William, 
Esmeralda,  Mr.  Gaebler — the  admirable  tutor, 
F^lix,  Victoire,  and  Cl^mence  —  my  sister's 
maid.  My  sister,  as  a  little  child,  was  always 
called  "  the  Tigress,"  but  as  she  grew  older, 
her  cousin  Lord  Normanby  remonstrated  at 
this.  "  Then  give  her  another  name,"  said 
Italima.  "  Esmeralda," — and  Esmeralda  she 
was  now  always  called. 

Italima  must  have  found  It  intensely  dull 
at  the  Rectory.  She  used  to  walk  daily  to 
Gardner  Street,  where  the  sight  of"  somebody  " 
and  the  village  shops  was  a  consolation  to  her. 
She  used  to  make  my  sister  practise  on  the 
pianoforte  for  hours,  and  if  she  did  not  play 
well  she  shut  her  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
a  dressing-room,  and  I  used  to  go  and  push 
fairy-stories  to  her  under  the  door.  Though 
she  was  so  severe  to  my  sister,  she  resented 
exceedingly  any  scoldings  which  Uncle  Julius 
gave  to  Francis,  who  richly  deserved  them, 
and  was  terribly  spoilt.  He  was,  however,  as 
beautiful  as  a  boy  as  my  sister  was  as  a  girl, 
and  a  wonderfully  graceful  pair  they  made 
when  they  danced  the  tarantella  together  In 
the  evenings.  Altogether  my  own  brothers 
and  sister  being  as  children  infinitely  more 
attractive  than  the  Marcus  Hares',  I  was  much 
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happier  with  them,  which  was  terribly  resented 
in  the  family,  and  any  sign  I  gave  of  real  en- 
joyment was  always  followed  by  some  priva- 
tion, for  fear  I  should  be  over-excited  by  it- 
Mr.  Gaebler  was  a  most  pleasant  and  skilful 
tutor,  and  I  found  it  delightful  to  do  lessons 
with  him,  and  made  immense  progress  in  a  few 
weeks:  but  because  his  teaching  was  pleasant,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  **  discipline  ''  of  lessons 
was  wanting,  and  I  was  not  long  allowed  to  go 
on  learning  from  him.  In  the  afternoons  we 
were  all  made  to  go  to  the  school  and  practise 
ridiculous  Hullah  singing,  which  we  loathed. 

The  Bunsens  were  now  living  at  Hurst- 
monceaux  Place.  Bunsen  had  been  Minister 
for  Prussia  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  my  birth 
and  the  death  of  my  uncle  Augustus  Hare, 
and  had  then  become  very  intimate  with  my 
mother,  as  he  had  previously  been  with  my 
uncle  Therefore,  when  he  became  Minister 
in  London  and  wanted  a  country-house,  Hurst- 
monceaux  Place,  which  was  then  to  let,  seemed 
wonderfully  suited  to  his  requirements.  The 
great  distance  from  London,  however  (the  rail- 
way then  coming  no  nearer  than  Brighton, 
twenty-four  miles  off)  prevented  the  Bunsens 
from  remaining  more  than  two  years  at  Hurst- 
monceaux  ;    but  during  this  time  they  added 
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much  to  our  happiness,  and,  child  as  I  was,  I 
was  conscious  of  the  vivifying  influence  which 
their  refinement,  their  hberal  views,  and  high- 
toned  conversation  brought  into  the  narrow 
circle  at  Hurstmonceaux,  which  being  so  much 
and  so  often  cut  off  from  outer  influences,  was 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  Mutual  Admira- 
tion Society.  In  the  many  loving  daughters 
of  the  house,  my  mother  found  willing  helpers 
in  all  her  work  amongst  the  poor,  while  the 
cheerful  wisdom  and  unfailing  spirit  of  Madame 
Bunsen  made  her  the  most  delightful  of  com- 
panions. For  several  months  I  went  every 
morning  to  Hurstmonceaux  Place,  and  did  all 
my  lessons  with  Theodore  Bunsen,  who  was 
almost  my  own  age.  under  the  care  of  his 
German  tutor,   Herr  Deimling, 

It  must  have  been  in  1841,  I  think, 
that  Bunsen  inoculated  my  uncle  and  mother 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  being 
himself  perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be 
the  Church  thus  founded  which  would  meet 
the  Saviour  at  his  second  coming.  Esther 
Maurice,  by  a  subscription  amongst  the  ladies 
of  Reading,  provided  the  robes  of  the  new 
Bishop. 

In  the  spring  of  1843   I  was  dreadfully  ill 
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with  the  whooping-cough,  which  I  caught  (as 
I  had  done  the  chicken-pox  before)  from  my 
mother  s  numerous  parochial  godchildren,  when 
they  came  to  Lime  for  their  lessons.  When  I 
was  better  we  went  for  three  days  in  our  own 
carriage  to  the  Mount  Ephraim  Hotel  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  It  was  my  first  "tour,"  and  it 
was  with  rapture  that  I  saw  Mayfield  Palace, 
Bayham  Abbey,  and  the  High  Rocks,  on  our 
way  to  which  Lea  and  I  were  run  away  with 
by  our  donkeys. 

When  the  Marcus  Hares  were  not  at  the 
Rectory,  Uncle  Julius  in  these  years  had  a 
wonderfully  varied  society  there,  of  whom  we 
always  saw  more  or  less  —  German  philo- 
sophers, American  philologists,  English  astro- 
nomers, politicians,  poets.  Amongst  those  I 
particularly  disliked  were  Whewell  and  Thirl- 
wall — so  icily  cold  were  their  manners.  Bunsen, 
Star,  Archdeacon  Moore,  Prentiss  the  Ameri- 
can, Darley,  Hull,  I  liked  ;  but  Professor  Sedg- 
wick I  was  quite  devoted  to.^  He  '*  threw  a 
mantle  of  love  over  every  one  ; "  ^  and  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  his  stories,  more 
attractive  and    interesting   than  his  conversa- 

^  The  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  Prebendary  of  Norwich  and  Wood* 
wardian  Professor  of  Geology,  died  Jan.  27,  1873. 
*  Mrs.  Vaughan. 
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tion,  especially  with  children,  with  whom  he 
took  pains  to  "  be  agreeable."  I  saw  so  many 
people  of  this  kind,  that  I  used  to  think  that 
what  I  heard  called  "  society "  was  all  like 
these  specimens :  1  was  very  much  mistaken. 
A  visit  from  the  gentle  and  amiable  Copley 
Fielding  early  encouraged  my  love  of  art.  He 
greatly  admired  the  peculiar  scenery  of  Hurst- 


monceaux — the  views  from  the  churchyard,  so 
like  the  descent  upon  the  marshes  of  Ostia  ;  the 
burnt  uplands  of  the  old  deer-park ;  the  long 
flat  reaches  of  blue-green  level ;  and  the  hazy 
distant  downs,  which  were  especially  after  his 
own  heart.  There  was  one  view  of  the  castle 
towers  seen  from  behind,  and  embossed  against 
the  delicate  hues  of  the  level,  which  he  used 
to  make  a  frequent  study  of,  and  which  my 
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mother  and  uncle  ever  after  called   **  Copley 
Fielding's  view." 

Amongst  other  visitors  of  this  year,  I  must 
mention  our  cousin  Penelope,  Mrs.  Warren 
(eldest  daughter  of  Dean  Shipley  and  sister  of 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  and  Mrs.  Heber),  who  spent 
some  days  at  the  Rectory  with  her  daughters, 
because  under  her  protection  I  had  my  only 
sight  of  the  upper  part  of  Hurstmonceaux 
Castle.  One  of  the  staircases  remained  then, 
and  the  timbers  of  many  of  the  upper  rooms 
were  left,  though  the  floors  were  gone.  One 
day  we  were  with  my  mother  and  uncle  in  the 
ruins,  and  they  were  saying  how  no  one  would 
ever  see  the  upper  floor  again,  when,  to  their 
horror,  Mrs.  Warren  seized  me  in  her  arms 
and  darted  up  the  staircase.  *'  Look,  child, 
look!*'  she  said,  **for  no  one  will  ever  see 
this  again,"  and  she  leapt  with  me  from  beam 
to  beam.  I  recollect  the  old  chimney-pieces, 
the  falling  look  of  everything.  It  was  won- 
derful that  we  came  down  safe;  the  staircase 
was  removed  immediately  after,  that  no  one 
might  follow  in  our  footsteps. 

I  remember  Carlyle  coming  to  stay  at  the 
Rectory,  where  they  did  not  like  him  much. 
He  came  in  a  high  hat — every  one  wore  high 
hats   then.      The    day   he   arrived,    the   wind 
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blew  his  hat  off  into  a  ditch  as  he  was  getting 
over  a  stile  ;  and  he  went  off  at  once  into  one 
of  his  unbounded  furies  against  "the  most 
absurd  outrageous  head-covering  in  the  world, 
which  the  vanity  of  the  Prince  Regent  had 
caused  people  to  adopt." 

Aunt  Lucy  and  the  Maurices  had  long 
urged  my  mother  to  send  me  to  school,  and 
perhaps  in  many  ways  my  terrible  fits  of 
naughtiness  made  it  desirable,  though  they 
chiefly  arose  from  nervousness,  caused  by  the 
incessant  "nagging"  1  received  at  home  from 
every  one  except  my  mother  and  Lea.  But 
the  choice  of  the  school  to  which  I  was  sent 
at  nine  years  old  was  very  unfortunate.  When 
illness  had  obliged  my  Uncle  Augustus  Hare 
to  leave  his  beloved  little  parish  of  Alton 
Barnes  for  Italy,  a  Rev.  Robert  Kilvert  came 
thither  as  his  temporary  curate — a  very  reli- 
gious man,  deeply  learned  in  ultra  "evan- 
gelical "  divinity,  but  strangely  unpractical  and 
with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  world — 
still  less  of  the  boyish  part  of  it.  As  Dr. 
John  Brown  once  said — "The  grace  of  God 
can  do  muckle,  but  it  canna  gie  a  man  com- 
mon-sense." Mr.  Kilvert  was  a  good  scholar, 
but  in  the  dryest,  hardest  sense ;  of  literature 
he  knew  nothing,  and  he  was  entirely  without 
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originality  or  cleverness,  so  that  his  know- 
ledge was  of  the  most  untempting  description. 
Still  his  letters  to  my  mother  in  her  early 
widowhood  had  been  a  great  comfort  to  her, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  having  been 
a  thoroughly  good  parish -priest.  He  had 
lately  married  a  Miss  Coleman,  who  derived 
the  strange  name  of  Thermuthis  from  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  who  saved  Moses  out  of 
the  bulrushes,  and  he  had  opened  a  small  school 
at  his  tiny  Rectory  of  Hardenhuish,  or,  as  it 
was  generally  called,  Harnish,  the  estate  of  the 
Clutterbucks,  near  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire ; 
so  my  mother,  thinking  it  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  select  **a  good  man"  than  *'a  good 
master,"  determined  to  send  me  there.  How 
often  since  have  I  seen  the  terrible  mistake  of 
parents  in  *' packing  off"  children  to  a  distant 
school,  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  masters  of 
whose  practical  influence  and  social  competence 
for  their  duties  they  know  nothing  whatever ! 

My  own  experience  of  Harnish  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  I  have  known  of  how  little 
the  character  of  the  head  of  an  establishment 
affects  the  members  of  it,  unless  his  spirituality 
is  backed  up  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world.  The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Kilvert's 
scholars — his  **  little  flock  of  lambs  in  Christ's 
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fold" — were  a  set  of  little  monsters.  All  in- 
fantine immoralities  were  highly  popular,  and — 
in  such  close  quarters — it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  the  most  pure  and  high-minded  boy 
to  escape  from  them.  The  first  evening  I  was 
there,  at  nine  years  old,  I  was  compelled  to  eat 
Eve's  apple  quite  up — indeed,  the  Tree  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  was  stripped  abso- 
lutely bare  :  there  was  no  fruit  left  to  gather. 

I  wonder  if  children  often  go  through  the 
intense  agony  of  anguish  which  I  went  through 
when  I  was  separated  from  my  mother.  Per- 
haps not,  as  few  children  are  brought  up  so 
entirely  by  and  with  their  parents  in  such  close 
companionship.  It  was  leaving  my  mother 
that  1  minded,  not  the  going  to  school,  to 
which  my  misery  was  put  down ;  though,  as 
I  had  never  had  any  companions,  the  idea  of 
being  left  suddenly  amongst  a  horde  of  young 
savages  was  anything  but  comforting.  But  my 
nervous  temperament  was  tortured  with  the 
idea  that  my  mother  would  die  before  I  saw  her 
again  (I  had  read  a  story  of  this  kind),  that  our 
life  was  over,  that  my  aunts  would  persuade 
her  to  cease  to  care  for  me, — indeed,  the 
anguish  was  so  great  and  so  little  understood, 
that  though  it  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  as  I 
write  this,  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  it. 


Ill 
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The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 

Our  life's  returning  stages : 
A  day  to  childhood  seems  an  year, 

And  years  like  passing  ages." 

— Thomas  Camtbelu 


"  Oh  if,  in  lime  of  sacred  youth, 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 
Pray  Heaven  that  early  Love  and  Truth 
May  never  wholly  pass  away." 

— Tjiackkray. 

My  mother  took  me  to  Harnish  Rectory  on 
July  28,  1843.  The  aspect  of  Mr.  Kilvert, 
his  tall  figure,  and  red  hair  encircling  a  high 
bald  forehead,  was  not  reassuring,  nor  were 
any  temptations  offered  by  my  companions 
(who  were  almost  entirely  of  a  rich  middle 
class),  or  by  the  playground,  which  was  a  little 
gravelled  courtyard — the  stable-yard,  in  fact— 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  Rectory  itself 
was  a  small  house,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill, 

near  an  odd  little  Wrenian  church  which  stood 
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in  a  well-kept  churchyard.  We  were  met  at 
Harnish  by  Mrs.  Pile,  who,  as  daughter  of  an 
Alton  farmer,  was  connected  with  the  happiest 
period  of  my  mother's  life,  and  while  I  was  a 
prey  to  the  utmost  anguish,  talking  to  her  pre- 
vented my  mother  from  thinking  much  about 
parting  with  me. 

One  miserable  morning  Mr.  Kilvert,  Mrs. 
Pile,  and  I  went  with  my  mother  and  Lea  to 
the  station  at  Chippenham.  Terrible  indeed 
was  the  moment  when  the  train  came  up  and 
I  Bung  myself  lirst  into  Lea's  arms  and  then 
into  my  mother's.  Mrs.  Pile  did  her  best 
to  comfort  me  —  but  ....  there  was  no 
comfort. 

Several  boys  slept  in  a  room  together  at 
Harnish.  In  mine  there  was  at  first  only 
one  other,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
boy-blackgfuards  I  ever  came  across — wicked, 
malicious,  and  hypocritical.  He  made  my 
life  indescribably  miserable.  One  day,  how- 
ever, whilst  we  were  wearily  plodding  through 
our  morning  lessons,  I  saw  a  pleasant 
gendeman-like  boy  come  through  the  gate, 
who  was  introduced  to  us  as  Alick  Mac- 
Sween.  He  was  thirteen,  so  much  older 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  he  was  very 
good-looking,    at   least    we    thought    so   then, 
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and  we  used  to  apply  to  him  the  line  in  our 
Syntax — 

'*  Ingenui  vultus  puer  ingenuique  pudoris." 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  find  myself  transferred 
to  his  room,  and  he  soon  became  a  hero  in  my 
eyes.  Imagination  endowed  him  with  every 
grace,  and  I  am  sure,  on  looking  back,  that  he 
really  was  a  very  nice  boy.  Gradually  I  had  the 
delight  of  feeling  assured  that  Alick  liked  me 
as  much  as  I  liked  him.  We  became  every- 
thing to  each  other,  and  shared  our  "  lockers  " 
in  school,  and  our  little  gardens  in  play-hours. 
Our  affection  made  sunshine  in  the  dreariness. 
My  one  dread  was  that  Alick  would  some  day 
like  another  boy  better  than  he  liked  me.  It 
happened.  Then,  at  ten  years  old,  life  was  a 
blank.  Soon  afterwards  Alick  left  the  school, 
and  a  little  later,  before  he  was  fifteen,  I 
heard  that  he  was  dead.  It  was  a  dumb 
sorrow,  which  I  could  speak  to  no  one,  for  no 
one  would  have  understood  it,  not  even  my 
mother.  It  is  all  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
long  ago.  I  could  not  realise  what  Alick 
would  be  if  he  was  alive,  but  my  mind's  eye 
sees  him  now  as  he  was  then,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  :  I  mourn  him  still. 

Mr.    Kilvert,    as    I    have   said,    was   deeply 
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"  religious,"  but  he  was  very  hot-tempered, 
and  slashed  our  hands  with  a  ruler  and  our 
bodies  with  a  cane  most  unmercifully  for  ex- 
ceedingly slight  offences.  So  intense,  so  abject 
was  our  terror  of  him,  that  we  used  to  look 
forward  as  to  an  oasis  to  the  one  afternoon 
when  he  went  to  his  parish  duties,  and  Mrs. 
Kilvert  or  her  sister  Miss  Sarah  foleman 
attended  to  the  school,  for,  as  the  eldest  boy 
was  not  thirteen,  we  were  well  within  their 
capacities.  The  greater  part  of  each  day  was 
spent  in  lessons,  and  oh !  what  trash  we  were 
wearisomely  taught ;  but  from  twelve  to  one  we 
were  taken  out  for  a  walk,  when  we  employed 
the  time  in  collecting  all  kinds  of  rubbish — bits 
of  old  tobacco-pipe,  &c. — to  make  "museums." 

Te  Hv  Mother. 

"Darling  Mama, — 1  like  it  rather  better  than  I 
expected.  They  have  killed  a  large  snake  by  stoning 
it,  and  Gumbleton  has  skinned  it,  such  nasty  work, 
and  peged  it  on  a  board  covered  with  butter  and 
pepper,  and  layed  it  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  going 
to  be  stuffed.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  in  the  vault 
under  the  church.  It  is  so  dark.  There  are  great  big 
coffins  there.  The  boy's  chief  game  is  robbers.  Give 
love  and  8  thousand  kisses  to  Lea  and  love  to  the 
Grannies.     Good-bye  darling  Mama." 

"  Frederick  Leuis  has  been  very  ill  of  crop.     Do  you 
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know  what  that  is  ?  I  have  been  to  the  school-feast  at 
Mr.  Clutterbuck's.  It  was  so  beautifull.  All  the  girls 
were  seated  round  little  round  tables  amongst  beds  of 
geraniums,  heltrope,  verbenas,  and  balm  of  Gilead.  We 
carried  the  tea  and  were  called  in  to  grapes  and  goose- 
berries, and  we  played  at  thread-the-needle  and  went 
in  a  swing  and  in  a  flying  boat.     Good-bye  Mamma." 

"  Mv  DEAR  Mamma, — The  boys  have  got  two  dear 
little  rabbits.  They  had  two  wood-pigeons,  but  they 
died  a  shocking  death,  being  eaten  of  worms,  and  there 
was  a  large  vault  made  in  which  was  interred  their 
bodies,  and  that  of  a  dear  little  mouse  who  died  too. 
All  went  into  mourning  for  it." 

"  Mv  DEAR  MaMxMA, — We  have  been  a  picknick  at  a 
beautiful  place  called  Castlecomb.  When  we  got  there 
we  went  to  see  the  dungeon.  Then  we  saw  a  high 
tower  half  covered  with  ivy.  You  must  know  that 
Castlecomb  is  on  the  top  of  an  emense  hill,  so  that 
you  have  to  climb  hands  and  knees.  When  we  sate 
down  to  tea,  our  things  rolled  down  the  hill.  We 
rambled  about  and  gathered  nuts,  for  the  trees  were 
loaded.  In  the  town  there  is  a  most  beautiful  old 
carved  cross  and  a  church.    Good-bye  darling  Mamma." 

"  Nov,  1 1. — I  will  tell  you  a  day  at  Mr.  Kilvert's.  I 
get  up  at  half-past  six  and  do  lessons  for  the  morning. 
Then  at  eight  breakfast.  Then  go  out  till  half-past 
nine.  Then  lessons  till  eleven.  Then  go  out  till  a 
quarter-past  eleven.  Then  lessons  till  12,  go  a  walk 
till  2  dinner.  Lessons  from  half-past  three,  writing, 
sums,  or  dictation.    From  5  till  6  play.    Tea.    Lessons 
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from  7  to  8.  Bed.  1  have  collected  two  thousand 
stamps  since  1  was  here.  Do  you  ever  take  your 
pudding  to  the  poor  women  on  Fridays  now  ?  Good- 
bye darling  Mamma." 

As  the  holidays  approached,  I  became  ill 
with  excitement  and  joy,  but  all  through  the 
half  years  at  Harnish  I  always  kept  a  sort  of 
map  on  which  every  day  was  represented  as  a 
square  to  be  filled  up  when  lived  through.  Oh, 
the  dreary  sight  of  these  spaces  on  the  first  days : 
the  ecstasy  when  only  one  or  two  squares  re- 
mained white ! 

Frem  MY  Mothbr's  JoURNAi.. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Harnish,  Augustus  was  looking 
sadly  ill.  As  the  Rectory  door  was  opened,  the  dear 
boy  stood  there,  and  when  he  saw  us,  he  could  not 
speak,  but  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks.  After  a 
while  he  began  to  show  his  joy  at  seeing  us." 

The  Marcus  Hares  were  at  Hurstmonceaux 
all  the  winter,  and  a  terrible  trial  it  was  to  me, 
as  my  Aunt  Lucy  was  more  jealous  than  ever  of 
any  kind  word  being  spoken  to  me.  But  I  had 
some  little  pleasures  when  I  was  at  Hurstmon- 
ceaux Place  with  the  large  merry  family  of  the 
Bunsens,  who  had  a  beautiful  Christmas-tree. 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  of  my  school-life 
during  the  next  year,  though  my  mind  dwells 
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drearily  on  the  long  days  of  uninstructive  lessons 
in  the  close  hot  schoolroom  when  so  hopelessly 
*'nous  suyons  a  grosses  gouttes,"  as  Mme.  de 
S6vign6  says ;  or  on  the  monotonous  confine- 
ment in  the  narrow  court  which  was  our  usual 
playground  ;  and  my  recollection  shrinks  from 
the  reign  of  terror  under  which  we  lived.  In 
the  summer  I  was  delivered  from  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  going  first  with  my  mother  to  our  dear 
Stoke  home,  which  I  had  never  seen  before 
in  all  its  wealth  of  summer  flowers,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  the  English  lakes,  where  the 
delight  of  the  flowers  and  the  sketching  was 
intense.  But  our  pleasure  was  not  unalloyed, 
for,  though  Uncle  Julius  accompanied  us,  my 
mother  took  Esther  Maurice  with  her,  wishing 
to  give  her  a  holiday  after  her  hard  work  in 
school-teaching  at  Reading,  and  never  fore- 
seeing, what  every  one  else  foresaw,  that  Uncle 
Julius,  who  had  always  a  passion  for  governesses, 
would  certainly  propose  to  her.  Bitter  were 
the  tears  which  my  mother  shed  when  this 
result — to  her  alone  unexpected — actually  took 
place.  It  was  the  most  dismal  of  betrothals  : 
Esther  sobbed  and  cried,  my  mother  sobbed 
and  cried,  Uncle  Julius  sobbed  and  cried  daily. 
I  used  to  see  them  sitting  holding  each  other's 
hands  and  crying  on  the  banks  of  the  Rotha. 
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These  scenes  for  the  most  part  took  place 
at  Foxhow,  where  we  paid  a  long  visit  to 
Mrs.  Arnold,  whose  children  were  delightful 
companions  to  me.  Afterwards  we  rented  a 
small  damp  house  near  Ambleside — Rotha  Cot- 
tage— for  some  weeks,  but  I  was  very  ill  from 
its  unhealthiness,  and  terribly  ill  afterwards  , 
at  Patterdale  from  the  damp  of  the  place. 
Matthew  Arnold,  then  a  very  handsome  young 
man,  was  always  excessively  kind  to  me,  and 
I  often  had  great  fun  with  him  and  his  brothers, 
but  he  was  not  considered  then  to  give  any  pro- 
mise of  the  intellectual  powers  he  showed  after- 
wards. From  Foxhow  and  Rotha  Cottage  we 
constantly  visited  Wordsworth  and  his  dear  old 
wife  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  we  walked  with  him 
to  the  Rydal  Falls,  He  always  talked  a  good 
deal  about  himself  and  his  own  poems,  and  1 
have  a  sense  of  his  being  not  vain,  but  conceited. 
I  have  been  told  since,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
that  when  Milton's  watch — preserved  some- 
where— was  shown  to  him,  he  instantly  and 
involuntarily  drew  out  his  own  watch,  and  com- 
pared, not  the  watches,  but  the  poets.  The 
"  severe  creator  of  immortal  things,"  as  Landor 
called  him,  read  us  some  of  his  verses  admirably,' 

'  De  Quincey  >ays  that  Woidsworth  was  the  only  poet  he  ever  met 
who  could  do  this,  and  ceitainly  it  is  my  expeiience. 

VOL.    I.  M 
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but  1  was  too  young  at  this  time  to  be  interested 
in  much  of  his  conversation,  unless  it  was  about 
the  wild-flowers,  to  which  he  was  devoted,  as 
I  was.  I  think  that  at  Keswick  we  also  saw 
Southey,  but  I  do  not  remember  him,  though  I 
remember  his  (very  ugly)  house  very  well.  In 
returning  south  we  saw  Chester,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  an  old  cousin  of  my  mother's — "  Dosey 
(Theodosia)  Leigh,"  w^ho  had  many  quaint 
sayings.  In  allusion  to  her  own  maiden  state, 
she  would  often  complacently  quote  the  old 
Cheshire  proverb — **  Bout's  bare  but  it's  yezzy."^ 
While  at  Chester,  though  I  forget  how,  I  first 
became  conscious  how  difficult  the  having 
Esther  Maurice  for  an  aunt  would  make  every- 
thing in  life  to  me.  I  was,  however,  at  her 
wedding  in  November  at  Reading. 

The  winter  of  1844-45  was  the  first  of  many 
which  were  made  unutterably  wretched  by 
**Aunt  Esther."  Aunt  Lucy  had  chastised  me 
with  rods.  Aunt  Esther  did  indeed  chastise  me 
with  scorpions.  Aunt  Lucy  was  a  very  refined 
person,  and  a  very  charming  and  delightful 
companion  to  those  she  loved,  and,  had  she 
loved  me,  I  should  have  been  devoted  to  her. 
Aunt  Esther  was,  from  her  own  personal 
characteristics,   a  person    I    never   could  have 

^  To  be  without  (a  husband)  is  l>are  but  it's  easy. 
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loved.  Yet  my  uncle  was  now  entirely  ruled 
by  her,  and  my  gentle  mother  considered  her 
interference  in  everything  as  a  cross  which  was 
"  sent  to  her "  to  be  meekly  endured.  The 
society  at  the  Rectory  was  now  entirely  changed : 
all  the  relations  of  the  Hare  family,  except  the 
Marcus  Hares,  were  given  to  understand  that 
their  visits  were  unwelcome,  and  the  house  was 
entirely  filled  with  the  relations  of  Aunt  Esther 
—old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice ;  their  married 
daughter  Lucilla  Powell,  with  her  husband  and 
children  ;  their  unmarried  daughters — Mary, 
Priscilla,  and  Harriet  ^  —  Priscilla,  who  now 
never  left  her  bed,  and  who  was  violently  sick 
after  everything  she  ate  {yet  with  the  most 
enormous  appetite),  often  for  many  months  to- 
gether. 

With  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the  whole 
"  tone  "  of  the  Rectory  society  was  changed.  It 
was  impossible  entirely  to  silence  Uncle  Julius, 
yet  at  times  even  he  was  subdued  by  his  new 
surroundings,  the  circle  around  him  being  inces- 
santly occupied  with  the  trivialities  of  domestic 
or  parochial  detail,  varied  by  the  gossip  of 
such  a  tenth-rate  provincial  town  as  Reading, 

'  Harriet  survived  all  her  sisters  for  many  years,  as  Ihe  wife  of 
Edward  PlumpUe,  Dean  of  Wells.  She  died  in  1S90.  A  chaiming 
account  of  ber  baa  appealed  in  Boyd's  "Twenty-five  Years  at  S(. 
Andrews : "  I  thought  liei  most  unlike  it. 
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or  reminiscences  of  the  boarding-school  which 
had  been  their  occupation  and  pride  for  so  many 
years.  Frequently  also  the  spare  rooms  were 
filled  by  former  pupils — ** young  ladies"  of  a 
kind  who  would  announce  their  engagement  by 
**  The  infinite  grace  of  God  has  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  his  servant  Edmund  to  propose  to  me," 
or  **  I  have  been  led  by  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  God  s  providence  to  accept  the  hand 
of  Edgar,"  ^ — expressions  which  Aunt  Esther, 
who  wrote  good  and  simple  English  herself, 
would  describe  as  touching  evidences  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  her  younger  friends. 

But  what  was  far  more  trying  to  me  was, 
that  in  order  to  prove  that  her  marriage  had 
made  no  difference  in  the  sisterly  and  brotherly 
relations  which  existed  between  my  mother 
and  Uncle  Julius,  Aunt  Esther  insisted  that 
my  mother  should  dine  at  the  Rectory  every 
night,  and  as,  in  winter,  the  late  return  in  an 
open  carriage  was  impossible,  this  involved 
our  sleeping  at  the  Rectory  and  returning 
home  every  morning  in  the  bitter  cold  before 
breakfast.  The  hours  after  five  o'clock  in 
every  day  of  the  much  -  longed  -  for,  eagerly 
counted  holidays,  were  now  absolute  purgatory. 
Once  landed  at  the  Rectory,   I  was  generally 

^  Actual  cases. 
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left  in  a  dark  room  till  dinner  at  seven  o'clock, 
for  candles  were  never  allowed  in  winter  in 
the  room  where  I  was  left  alone.  After  dinner 
I  was  never  permitted  to  amuse  myself,  or  to 
do  anything,  except  occasionally  to  net  If 
I  spoke.  Aunt  Esther  would  say  with  a  satirical 
smile,  "  As  if  you  ever  could  say  anything  worth 
hearing,  as  if  it  was  ever  possible  that  any  one 
could  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 
If  I  took  up  a  book,  I  was  told  instantly  to 
put  it  down  again,  it  was  "disrespect  to  my 
Uncle."  If  I  murmured,  Aunt  Esther,  whose 
temper  was  absolutely  unexcitable,  quelled  it 
by  her  icy  rigidity.  Thus  gradually  1  got  into 
the  habit  of  absolute  silence  at  the  Rectory — 
a  habit  which  it  took  me  years  to  break 
through :  and  1  often  still  suffer  from  the  want 
of  self-confidence  engendered  by  reproaches 
and  taunts  which  never  ceased :  for  a  day — 
for  a  week — for  a  year  they  would  have  been 
nothing :  but  for  always,  with  no  escape  but 
my  own  death  or  that  of  my  tormentor!  Water 
dripping  for  ever  on  a  stone  wears  through 
the  stone  at  last. 

The  cruelty  which  I  received  from  my  new 
aunt  was  repeated  in  various  forms  by  her 
sisters,  one  or  other  of  whom  was  always  at 
the  Rectory.     Only  Priscilla,  touched  by  the 
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recollection  of  many  long  visits  during  my 
childhood  at  Lime,  occasionally  sent  a  kindly 
message  or  spoke  a  kindly  word  to  me  from 
her  sick-bed,  which  I  repaid  by  constant  offer- 
ings of  flowers.  Most  of  all,  however,  did  I 
feel  the  conduct  of  Mary  Maurice,  who,  by 
pretended  sympathy  and  affection,  wormed 
from  me  all  my  little  secrets — how  miserable 
my  uncle's  marriage  had  made  my  home-life, 
how  I  never  was  alone  with  my  mother  now, 
&c. — and  repeated  the  whole  to  Aunt  Esther. 

From  this  time  Aunt  Esther  resolutely  set 
herself  to  subdue  me  thoroughly — to  make  me 
feel  that  any  remission  of  misery  at  home,  any 
comparative  comfort,  was  as  a  gift  from  her. 
But  to  make  me  feel  this  thoroughly,  it  was 
necessary  that  all  pleasure  and  comfort  in  my 
home  should  first  be  annihilated.  I  was  a  very 
delicate  child,  and  suffered  absolute  agonies 
from  chilblains,  which  were  often  large  open 
wounds  on  my  feet.  Therefore  I  was  put  to 
sleep  in  **  the  Barracks  " — two  dismal  unfur- 
nished, uncarpeted  north  rooms,  without  fire- 
places, looking  into  a  damp  courtyard,  with  a 
well  and  a  howling  dog.  My  only  bed  was  a 
rough  deal  trestle,  my  only  bedding  a  straw 
palliasse,  with  a  single  coarse  blanket.  The 
only  other  furniture  in  the  room   was  a  deal 
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chair,  and  a  washing-basin  on  a  tripod.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  bring  me  any  hot  water ; 
and  as  the  water  in  my  room  always  froze  with 
the  intense  cold,  I  had  to  break  the  ice  with  a 
brass  candlestick,  or,  if  that  were  taken  away, 
with  my  wounded  hands.  If,  when  I  came  down 
in  the  morning,  as  was  often  the  case,  1  was 
almost  speechless  from  sickness  and  misery,  it 
was  always  declared  to  be  "temper."  1  was 
given  "  saur-kraut "  to  eat  because  the  very 
smell  of  it  made  me  sick. 

When  Aunt  Esther  discovered  the  comfort 
that  I  found  in  getting  away  to  my  dear  old 
Lea,  she  persuaded  my  mother  that  Lea's  in- 
fluence over  me  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  obliged 
her  to  keep  me  away  from  her. 

A  favourite  torment  was  reviling  all  my  own 
relations  before  me — my  sister,  &c. — and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  insulting  things  Aunt  Esther 
said  of  them. 

People  may  wonder,  and  oh!  how  often  have 
I  wondered  that  my  mother  did  not  put  an  end 
to  it  all.  But,  inexplicable  as  it  may  seem,  it 
was  her  extraordinary  religious  opinions  which 
prevented  her  doing  so.  She  literally  believed 
and  taught  that  when  a  person  struck  you  on 
the  right  cheek  you  were  to  invite  them  to 
strike  you  on  the  left  also,  and  therefore  if  Aunt 
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Esther  injured  or  insulted  me  in  one  way,  it 
was  right  that  I  should  give  her  the  opportunity* 
of  injuring  or  insulting  me  in  another !  1  do 
not  think  that  my  misery  cost  her  nothing,  she 
felt  it  acutely ;  but  because  she  felt  it  thus,  she 
welcomed  it,  as  a  fiery  trial  to  be  endured. 
Lea,  however,  was  less  patient,  and  openly  ex- 
pressed her  abhorrence  of  her  own  trial  in 
having  to  come  up  to  the  Rectory  daily  to  dress 
my  mother  for  dinner,  and  walk  back  to  Lime 
through  the  dark  night,  coming  again,  shine  or 
shower,  in  the  early  morning,  before  my  mother 
was  up. 

I  would  not  have  any  one  suppose  that,  on 
looking  back  through  the  elucidation  of  years, 
I  can  see  no  merits  in  my  Aunt  Esther  Hare. 
The  austerities  which  she  enforced  upon  my 
mother  with  regard  to  me  she  fully  carried  out  as 
regarded  herself  **  Elle  vivait  avec  elle-m6me 
comme  sa  victime,"  as  Mme.  de  Stael  would 
describe  it.  She  was  the  Inquisition  in  person. 
She  probed  and  analysed  herself  and  the  motive 
of  her  every  action  quite  as  bitterly  and  merci- 
lessly as  she  probed  and  analysed  others.  If 
any  pleasure,  any  even  which  resulted  from 
affection  for  others,  had  drawn  her  for  an  in- 
stant from  what  she  believed  to  be  the  path 
— ^and    it   was  always   the   thorniest    path — of 
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self-sacrifice,  she  would  remorselessly  denounce 
that  pleasure,  and  even  tear  out  that  affection 
from  her  heart.  She  fasted  and  denied  herself 
in  everything  ;  indeed,  I  remember  that  when 
she  was  once  very  ill,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  see  a  doctor,  she  never  could  be  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  it,  till  the  happy  idea 
occurred  of  inducing  her  to  do  so  on  a  Friday, 
by  way  of  a  penance !  To  such  of  the  poor  as 
accepted  her  absolute  authority,  Aunt  Esther 
was  unboundedly  kind,  generous,  and  con- 
siderate. To  the  wife  of  the  curate,  who  leant 
confidingly  upon  her,  she  was  an  unselfish  and 
heroic  nurse,  equally  judicious  and  tender,  in 
every  crisis  of  a  perplexing  and  dangerous 
illness.  To  her  own  sisters  and  other  members 
of  her  family  her  heart  and  home  were  ever 
open,  with  unvarying  affection.  To  her  hus- 
band, to  whom  her  severe  creed  taught  her  to 
show  the  same  inflexible  obedience  she  exacted 
from  others,  she  was  utterly  devoted.  His 
requirement  that  she  should  receive  his  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Alexander,  as  a  permanent  inmate, 
almost  on  an  equality  with  herself  in  the  family 
home,  and  surround  her  with  loving  attentions, 
she  bowed  to  without  a  murmur.  But  to  a 
little  boy  who  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
dependent of  her,  and  who  had  from  the  first 
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somewhat  resented  her  interference,  she  knew 
how  to  be — oh  !  she  was — most  cruel. 

Open  war  was  declared  at  length  between 
Aunt  Esther  and  myself.  I  had  a  favourite 
cat  called  Selma,  which  I  adored,  and  which 
followed  me  about  at  Lime  wherever  I  went. 
Aunt  Esther  saw  this,  and  at  once  insisted  that 
the  cat  must  be  given  up  to  her.  I  wept  over 
it  in  agonies  of  grief :  but  Aunt  Esther  insisted. 
My  mother  was  relentless  in  saying  that  I  must 
be  taught  to  give  up  my  own  way  and  pleasure 
to  others ;  and  forced  to  give  it  up  if  I  would 
not  do  so  willingly,  and  with  many  tears,  I  took 
Selma  in  a  basket  to  the  Rectory.  For  some 
days  it  almost  comforted  me  for  going  to  the 
Rectory,  because  then  I  possibly  saw  my  idol- 
ised Selma.  But  soon  there  came  a  day  when 
Selma  was  missing :  Aunt  Esther  had  ordered 
her  to  be  .  .  .  hung ! 

From  this  time  I  never  attempted  to  conceal 
that  I  loathed  Aunt  Esther.  I  constantly  gave 
her  the  presents  which  my  mother  made  me  save 
up  all  my  money  to  buy  for  her — for  her  birth- 
day, Christmas,  New  Year,  &c. — but  I  never 
spoke  to  her  unnecessarily.  On  these  occasions 
I  always  received  a  present  from  her  in  return — 
"  The  Rudiments  of  Architecture,'*  price  nine- 
pence,  in  a  red  cover.     It  was  always  the  same, 
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which  not  only  saved  expense,  but  alfe  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  1  have  a  number  of  copies 
of  **  The  Rudiments  of  Architecture  "  now.  of 
which  I  thus  became  the  possessor. 

Only  from  Saturday  till  Monday  we  had  a 
reprieve.  The  nearness  of  Lime  to  the  school 
which  my  mother  undertook  to  teach  on  Sun- 
days was  the  excuse,  but,  as  I  see  from  her  jour- 
nal, only  the  excuse,  which  she  made  to  give 
me  one  happy  day  in  the  week.  How  well  I 
remember  still  the  ecstasy  of  these  Saturday 
evenings,  when  I  was  once  more  alone  with 
the  mother  of  my  childhood,  who  was  all  the 
world  to  me,  and  she  was  almost  as  happy  as 
I  was  in  playing  with  my  kittens  or  my  little 
black  spaniel  **  Lewes,"  and  when  she  would 
sing  to  me  all  her  old  songs — **  Hohenlinden,'* 
**  Lord  UUin's  Daughter,"  &c.  &c. — and  dear 
Lea  was  able  to  come  in  and  out  undisturbed, 
in  the  old  familiar  way. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  this  home- Sunday, 
however,  were  marred  in  the  summer,  when  my 
mother  gave  in  to  a  suggestion  of  Aunt  Esther 
that  I  should  be  locked  into  the  vestry  of  the 
church  between  the  services.  Miserable  indeed 
were  the  three  hours  which — provided  with  a 
sandwich  for  dinner — I  had  weekly  to  spend 
there;  and   though    1   did   not  expect   to  see 


Lords  Uacre,  which  rises  j 
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time  two  grinning  skulls  (of  the  founder  and 
foundress  of  the  church,  it  was  believed)  lay 
on  the  ledge  of  the  tomb ;  but  soon  after  this 
Uncle  Julius  and  Aunt  Esther  made  a  weird 
excursion  to  the  churchyard  with  a  spade,  and 
buried  them  in  the  dusk  with  their  own  hands. 
In  the  winter  holidays,  the  intense  cold  of  the 
unwarmed  church  made  me  so  ill,  that  it  led  to 
my  miserable  penance  being  remitted.  James 
II.  used  to  say  that  **  Our  Saviour  flogged 
people  to  make  them  go  out  of  the  temple, 
but  that  he  never  punished  them  to  make 
them  go  in.*'  ^  But  in  my  childhood  no  similar 
abstinence  was  observed. 

It  was  a  sort  of  comfort  to  me,  in  the  real 
church-time,  to  repeat  vigorously  all  the  worst 
curses  in  the  Psalms,  those  in  which  David 
showed  his  most  appalling  degree  of  malice 
(Psalm  XXXV.  7-16,  Psalm  lix..  Psalm  Ixix. 
22-29,  Psalm  cxl.  9,  10,  for  instance),  and 
apply  them  to  Aunt  Esther  &  Co.  As  all  the 
Psalms  were  extolled  as  beatific,  and  the 
Church  of  England  used  them  constantly  for 
edification,  their  sentiments  were  all  right,  I 
supposed. 

A  great  delight  to  me  at  this  time  was  a 
cabinet  with  many  drawers  which  my  mother 

*  Memoires  de  **  Madame/*  Lettre  du  i8  Juiilet  1700. 
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the  drawers,"  so  that  I   mi 
feeling    that    the    cabinet 
When  I  returned  to  school, 
ment  in  my  walks  to  coll 
the  small  fossils  which  abou 
limestone  about   Harnish,  i 
way's  quarry,  a  point  which 
especial   ambition  to   reach 
eleven  years   old   I   was   qu 
Pentacrinites,  Bellemnites,  A 
It  was  often  a  sort  of  vag 
at  home  that  there  was  alwa 
Hurstmonceaux   Rectory  wh 
was  thoroughly  afraid  of.     It 
old  servant  Collins,  who  had  1 
order  for  many  years.     I    re 
Uncle  Marcus,  when  he  cam- 
complained  dreadfully  of  the  t 
with  which  it  was  made  wa 
boil,"  &c. — **they  really  must 
about  It  "     ^  '       ' 
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The  summer  holidays  were  less  miserable 
than  those  in  the  winter,  because  then,  at  least 
for  a  time,  we  got  away  from  Hurstmon- 
ceaux.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  I  went  with 
my  mother  to  her  old  home  of  Alton  for  the 
first  time.  How  well  I  remember  her  burst 
of  tears  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  White 
Horse,  and  the  church-bells  ringing,  and  the 
many  simple  cordial  poor  people  coming  out 
to  meet  her,  and  blessing  her.  She  visited 
every  cottage  and  every  person  in  them,  and 
gave  feasts  in  a  barn  to  all  the  people.  One 
day  the  school-children  all  sang  a  sort  of  ode 
which  a  farmer's  daughter  had  composed  to  her. 
Never  was  my  sweet  mother  more  charming 
than  in  her  intercourse  with  her  humble  friends 
at  Alton,  and  I  delighted  in  threading  with 
her  the  narrow  muddy  foot-lanes  of  the  village 
to  the  different  cottages,  of  old  and  young 
Mary  Doust,  of  Lizzie  Hams,  Avis  Wootton, 
Betty  Perry,  &c. 

Alton  was,  and  is,  quite  the  most  primitive 
place  I  have  ever  seen,  isolated — an  oasis  of 
verdure — in  the  midst  of  the  great  Wiltshire 
corn-plain,  which  is  bare  ploughed  land  for 
so  many  months  of  the  year;  its  two  tiny 
churches  within  a  stone-throw  of  each  other, 
and  its  thatched  mud  cottages  peeping  out  of 
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not  the  famous  beast  of  1 
something    much    more    li 
I  was  never  tired  during 
from  his  loving  people  wha 
had  said  to  them,  and  trul 
image  seemed  indelibly  im 
hearts.     Mrs.  Pile,  with  wh 
we  stayed  when  at  Alton,  ar 
to  meet  us  there,  was  one 
acters  in  middle  life  who   s 
by  the   ceaseless   action    of 
humble  Christianity.     I  hav 
those   persons  whom   the  \s 
ladies  "  in  later  times,  but  I  1 
any   one   who   was   more   ti 
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Pile. 

On    leaving    Alton,    we    ^ 
Marcus  Hares  in  the  express 

Uncle  Marcus,  Aunt  Lucy,  1 
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Great  Western  were  then  divided  by  a  door. 
As  we  neared  Windsor,  my  little  cousin  begged 
to  be  held  up  that  she  might  see  if  the  flag 
were  flying  on  the  castle.  At  that  moment 
there  was  a  frightful  crash,  and  the  carriage 
dashed  violently  from  side  to  side.  In  an 
instant  the  dust  was  so  intense  that  all  became 
pitch  darkness.  "  For  God's  sake  put  up  your 
feet  and  press  backwards ;  I've  been  in  this 
before,"  cried  Lord  S-,  and  we  did  so.  In 
the  other  compartment  all  the  inmates  were 
thrown  violently  on  the  floor,  and  jerked  up- 
wards with  every  lurch  of  the  train.  If  the 
darkness  cleared  for  an  instant,  I  saw  Lea's 
set  teeth  and  livid  face  opposite.  I  learned 
then  for  the  first  time  that  to  put  hand-bags 
in  the  net  along  the  top  of  the  carriage  is  most 
alarming  in  case  of  accident.  They  are  dashed 
hither  and  thither  like  so  many  cannon-bidls. 
A  dressing-case  must  be  fatal. 

After  what  seemed  an  endless  time,  the  train 
suddenly  stopped  with  a  crash.  We  had  really, 
I  believe,  been  three  minutes  off  the  line.  In- 
stantly a  number  of  men  surrounded  the  car- 
riage. "  There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose,  another 
train  is  upon  you,  they  may  not  be  able  to  stop 
it," — and  we  were  all  dragged  out  and  up  the 
steep  bank  of  the  railway  cutting.    Most  strange, 


cue  rest  of  the  tra 
off  the  line  o^radually,  the 
Soon  two  trains  were  wait 
blocked  line  behind.     We 
top  of  the  bank  till  a  new 
us  from  Slough,  and  when  y 
found  the  platform   full   of 
and  much  sympathy  we  e 
and  blue  with  bruises,  thou 
ously  hurt. 

Soon  after  we  reached  H 
Uncle  Marcus  became  se 
Rectory.  I  went  with  my  mc 
and  Uncle  Julius  to  his  "c 
and,  as  we  came  back  in  th 
were  met  by  a  messenger  < 
drive  up  to  the  house,  as  L 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  sounc 
his  children  were  sent  to  Lin 
was  almost  constantly  at  the 
to  go  secretly  to    see  her 
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Rectory  with  all  the  three  children.  Marcus 
went  in  first  alone  to  his  father's  room  and  was 
spoken  to :  then  1  went  in  with  the  younger 
ones.  Lucebella  was  lifted  on  to  the  pillow, 
1  stood  at  the  side  of  the  bed  with  Theodore ; 
my  mother.    Uncle    Julius,  and    Aunt    Esther 


were  at  the  foot.  1  remember  the  scene  as  a 
picture,  and  Aunt  Lucy  sitting  stonily  at  the 
bed's-head  in  a  violet  silk  dress.  My  dying 
uncle  had  a  most  terrible  look  and  manner, 
which  haunted  me  long  afterwards,  but  he  spoke 
to  us,  and  1  think  gave  us  his  blessing.  I  was 
told  that  after  we   left  the  room   he  became 


iiuiiL   i.ucy  never  saw 
sisted  upon  being    brough 
to  Lime,  and  shut  herself 
very  peculiar  at  this  time  i 
wards,  one  of  her  odd  far 
maid    Griffiths  was   alwayi 
have  luncheon  with  the  fa: 
on  as  a  lady.      We  childr 
funeral,  driving  in  the  familj 
real  affection  for   Uncle   M 
usually  solemnised   by  the 
When,  however,  a  peacock  , 
I  had  always  longed,  actuallj 
prayer-book  as    I   was  stan- 
grave  in  the  most  solemn  m< 
resist  closing  the  book  upon 
book  still  has  the  marks  of  th 
I  returned  to  school  in  Aug 
of  Mr.  Hull,  a  very  old  fri< 
who  had  come  to  the  funeral 
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Exchange  and  the  Lord  Mayor's,  to  Tavistock  Square, 
where  three  young  men  rushed  down-stairs,  who  Mr. 
Hull  told  me  were  his  three  sons — John,  Henry,  and 
Frank.  I  had  my  tea  when  they  had  their  dinner. 
After  tea  1  looked  at  Miss  Hull's  drawings.  Mr.  Hull 
gave  me  a  book  called '  The  Shadowless  Man.'  I  stayed 
up  to  see  a  balloon,  for  which  we  had  to  go  upon 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  balloon  looked  like  a  ball 
of  fire.  It  scattered  all  kinds  of  lights,  but  it  did  not 
stay  up  very  long.  We  also  saw  a  house  on  fire,  the 
flames  burst  out  and  the  sky  was  all  red.  Do  give  the 
kitten  and  the  kitten's  kitten  some  nice  bits  from  your 
tea  for  my  sake." 

"August 50. — We  have  been  a  picknick  to  Slaughter- 
ford.  We  all  went  in  a  van  till  the  woods  of  Slaughter- 
ford  came  in  sight.  Then  we  walked  up  a  hill,  carrying 
baskets  and  cloaks  between  us  till  we  came  to  the  place 
where  we  encamped.  The  dinner  was  unpacked,  and 
the  cloth  laid,  and  all  sate  round.  When  the  dishes 
were  uncovered,  there  appeared  cold  beef,  bread,  cheese, 
and  jam,  which  were  quickly  conveyed  to  the  mouths 
of  the  longing  multitude.  We  then  plunged  into  the 
woods  and  caught  the  nuts  by  handfuls.  Then  I  got 
flowers  and  did  a  sketch,  and  when  the  van  was  ready 
we  all  went  home.  Goodbye  darling  Mamma.  I  have 
written  a  poem,  which  I  send  you — 

"  O  Chippenham  station  thy  music  is  sweet 
When  [he  up  and  down  trains  thy  neighbourhood  greet. 
The  up  train  to  London  directeth  our  path 
And  the  down  tnun  will  land  us  quite  safely  at  Bath." 


..  .^^»^1J   icciory  near  Calne,  Mr 
the  door  to  receive  her  son,  as 
two  beautiful   h'ttle  girls  his  sist( 
went  with  Freddie  into  the  garder 
and  saw  the  peacocks  and  silver  { 
a  sketch  of  the  rectory.     On  Sun 
with  singing  and  went  to  churcl 
beautiful  avenue  where  the  groun 
beech-nuts.     On  Monday  the  Dalb; 
us  to  Chippenham  to  the  Angel,  wl 
walked  to  Harnish.      Mr.  Dalby  t 
that  having  known   Uncle  Augusti 
taken  the  liberty  to  invite  me  to  Cor 

"  Oct,  6. — It  is  now  only  ten  w 
to  the  holidays.  Last  night  I  had  < 
for  my  feet  and  a  warm  bed,  and, 
two  horrible  pills !  and  this  mom 
down  I  was  presented  with  a  larg 
senna-tea,  and  was  very  sick  indee 
bad  stomach-ache.  But  to  comfort  \ 
letter  with  a  sermon,  but  who  is  to  | 

^^  Nov,  6. — Dearest  Mamma    ^^ 
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first  Gumbleton  and  Sheppard  dressed  up  with  straps, 
cocked  hats,  and  rosettes,  carrying  between  them,  on 
a  chair,  Samuel  dressed  as  Guy  Fawkes  in  a  large 
cocked  hat  and  short  cloak  and  with  a  lanthom  in 
his  hand.  Then  came  Proby  carrying  a  Union  Jack, 
and  Walter  (Arnold)  with  him,  with  rosettes  and  bands. 
Then  King  Alick  with  a  crown  turned  up  with  ermine, 
and  round  his  leg  a  blue  garter.  Behind  him  walked 
the  Queen  (Deacon  Coles)  with  a  purple  crown  and 
long  yellow  robe  and  train,  and  Princess  Elizabeth 
(me)  in  a  robe  and  train  of  pink  and  green.  After  the 
procession  had  moved  round  the  garden,  singing — 

'  Kemember,  remember, 
The  fifth  of  November,  &c' 

the  sentinel  of  the  guard  announced  that  the  cart  of 
f<>gg<'ts  was  coming  up  the  hill  .  .  .  and  in  the  evening 
was  a  beautiful  bonfire  and  fireworks. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  new  railway  does  not 
turn  aside  to  save  Lewes  Priory.  I  shall  like  very 
much  to  see  the  skeletons,  but  1  had  much  rather  that 
Gundrada  and  her  husband  lay  still  in  their  coflins, 
and  that  the  Priory  had  not  been  disturbed.  ...  It 
is  only  five  weeks  now  to  the  holidays." 

"Nov.  28. — Counting  to  the  19th,  and  not  counting 
the  day  of  breaking  up,  it  is  now  only  three  weeks  to 
the  holidays.  I  will  give  you  a  history  of  getting 
home.  From  Lewes  I  shall  look  out  for  the  castle  and 
the  Visitation  church.  Then  1  shall  pass  Ringmer, 
the  Green  Man  Inn,  Laughton,  the  Bat  and  Ball ;  then 
the  Dicker,   Horsebridge,   the  Workhouse,  the  turn- 
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;; — men  turn   in,  the  Flov 
Field,  tJie  gate — oh  !  the  gardei 
and  Lea,  perhaps  you — perhaps 
come  to  welcome  their  master.     ( 
more  than  three  weeks  I  shall  be 

''Hurrah  for  Dec.   i.— On  W 
not  counting  breaking-up  day,  two 
Wednesday  after  we   shall   say 
month  we  break  up!     I  dream  c 
nothing,  but  coming  home.     To-da 
Walker  (the  usher)  to  Chippenhs 
Lea  and  I  used  to  go  to  sit  on  the  \ 
Not  many  more  letters !  not  many  i 

How  vividly,  how  acutely,  I 
in  my  passionate  devotion  tc 
used,  as  the  holidays  approach< 
the  most  vivid  mental  pictures 
her,  and  appease  my  longing  > 
of  how  she  would  rush  out  to 
ecstatic  delight,  &c.;  and  then 
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and  seeing  my  longed-for  and  pined -for 
mother  sit  still  in  her  chair  by  the  fire  till 
I  went  up  and  kissed  her.  To  her,  who  had 
been  taught  always  to  curtsey  not  only  to  her 
father,  but  even  to  her  father's  chair,  it  was 
only  natural ;  but  I  often  sobbed  myself  to 
sleep  in  a  little- understood  agony  of  anguish 
— an  anguish  that  she  could  not  really  care 
for  me. 

"  Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! 
And  ihe  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  ! " ' 

In  the  winter  of  1845-46,  "Aunt  Lucy" 
let  Rockend  to  Lord  Beverley,  and  came  to 
live  at  Lime  for  six  months  with  her  three 
children,  a  governess,  and  two,  sometimes 
three,  servants.  As  she  fancied  herself  poor, 
and  this  plan  was  economical,  it  was  fre- 
quently repeated  afterwards.  On  the  whole, 
the  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  me,  as 
though  Aunt  Lucy  was  excessively  unkind  to  me, 
and  often  did  not  speak  a  single  word  to  me  for 
many  weeks  together,  and  though  the  children 
were  most  tormenting.  Aunt  Esther — a  far 
greater  enemy — was  at  least  kept  at  bay,  for 
Aunt  Lucy  detested  her  influence  and  going 
to  the  Rectory  quite  as  cordially  as  I  did. 

'  K.  Browning. 


tion  the  absolute  wisdom  a 
every  act — to  me  so  utterly  , 
of  the  meanest  and  vilest   ; 
it  is  that   parents,  and   still 
aunts,  never  will  understand 
are  criticising  and    scrutinisi 
or   nephews,    the   latter   are 
and  criticising   them.     Yet 
gation  and  judgment    of  ch; 
mutual.    During  this  winter,  h 
that  the  aunts  were  especial 
the  child  s  play  which  I   wro 
all  acted — **The  Hope  of  th 
they,  with  my  mother,  reprei 
fairies  —  *'  Brigida,    Rigida,    ; 
Aunt  Lucy,  I  need  hardly  sa 
and  Aunt  Esther  Rigida. 

Being  very  ill  with  the  me; 
home  till  the  middle  of  I 
Lucys  three  children   also   h 
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punishment  because  their  mother  would  not 
let  them  go  to  church  for  fear  they  should 
catch  it  there/'  Church  and  a  love  of  church 
was  the  standard  by  which  Aunt  Esther 
measured  everything.  In  all  things  she  had 
the  inflexible  cruelty  of  a  Dominican.  She 
would  willingly  and  proudly  undergo  martyr- 
dom herself  for  her  own  principles,  but  she 
would  torture  without  remorse  those  who 
differed  from  her. 

When  we  were  recovering,  Aunt  Lucy  read 
'•Guy  Mannering"  aloud  to  us.  It  was  en- 
chanting. I  had  always  longed  beyond  words 
to  read  Scott's  novels,  but  had  never  been 
allowed  to  do  so — "they  were  too  exciting  for 
a  boy ! "  But  usually,  as  Aunt  Lucy  and  my 
mother  sat  together,  their  conversation  was 
almost  entirely  about  the  spiritual  things  in 
which  their  hearts,  their  mental  powers,  their 
whole  being  were  absorbed.  The  doctrine 
of  Pascal  was  always  before  their  minds  — 
*'  La  vie  humaine  n'est  qu'une  illusion  per- 
petuelle,*'  and  their  treasure  was  truly  set  in 
heavenly  places.  They  would  talk  of  heaven 
in  detail  just  as  worldly  people  would  talk  of 
the  place  where  they  were  going  for  change 
of  air.  At  this  time,  I  remember,  they  both 
wished — no,  I  suppose  they  only  thought  they 
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wished — to  die  :  they  talked  of  longing,  pining 
for  "the  coming  of  the  kingdom,"  but  when  they 
grew  really  old,  when  the  time  which  they  had 
wished  for  before  was  in  all  probability  really 
near,  and  when  they  were,  I  believe,  far  more 
really  prepared  for  it,  they  ceased  to  wish  for 
it.  "  By-and-by "  would  do.  I  imagine  it  is 
always  thus. 

Aunt  Lucy  loved  her  second  boy  Theodore 
much  the  best  of  her  three  children,  and  made 
the  greatest  possible  difference  between  him 
and  the  others.  I  remember  this  being  very 
harshly  criticised  at  the  time ;  but  now  it 
seems  to  me  only  natural  that  in  any  family 
there  must  be  favourites.  It  is  with  earthly 
parents  as .  Dr.  Foxe  said  in  a  sermon  about 
God,  that  **  though  he  may  love  all  his  chil- 
dren, he  must  have  an  especial  feeling  for  his 
saints." 

To  MY  Mother. 

^^  March  13. — My  dearest,  dearest  Mamma,  to-day 
is  my  1 2th  birthday.  How  well  I  remember  many 
happy  birthdays  at  Stoke,  when  before  breakfast  I 
had  a  wreath  of  snowdrops,  and  at  dinner  a  little 
pudding  with  my  name  in  plums.  ...  I  will  try  this 
new  year  to  throw  away  self  and  think  less  how  to 
please  it.     Good-bye  dear  Mamma." 
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In  March  the  news  that  my  dear  (Mary) 
Lea  was  going  to  marry  our  man-servant  John 
Gidman  was  an  awful  shock  to  me.  My 
mother  might  easily  have  prevented  this  (most 
unequal)  marriage,  which,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Ley- 
cester  was  concerned,  was  an  elopement.  It 
was  productive  of  great  trouble  to  us  afterwards, 
and  obliged  me  to  endure  John  Gidman,  to  wear 
him  like  a  hair-shirt,  for  forty  years.  Certainly 
no  ascetic  torments  can  be  so  severe  as  those 
which  Providence  occasionally  ordains  for  us. 
As  for  our  dear  Lea  herself,  her  marriage 
brought  her  misery  enough,  but  her  troubles 
always  stayed  in  her  heart  and  never  filtered 
through.  As  I  once  read  in  an  American  novel, 
"There  ain't  so  much  difference  in  the  troubles 
on  this  earth,  as  there  is  in  the  folks  that  have 
to  bear  them." 

To  MY  MOTHBR. 

"  March  20. — O  my  very  dearest  Mamma.  What 
news  I  what  news!  1  cannot  believe  it!  and  yet 
sometimes  I  have  thought  it  might  happen,  for  one 
night  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  sitting  on  Lea's 
lap — O  what  shall  I  call  her  now?  may  I  still  call 
her  Lea?  Well,  one  night  a  long  time  ago,  I  said 
that  Lea  would  never  marry,  and  she  asked  why  she 
shouldn't,  and  said  something  about — '  Suppose  I 
marry  John.'  ...  1  was  sure  she  could  never  leave 
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US.  I  put  your  letter  away  for  some  tirae  till  Mrs. 
Kilvert  sent  me  upstairs  for  my  gloves.  Then  I  opened 
it,  and  the  first  words  I  saw  were  '  Lea — married.'  I 
was  so  surprised  I  could  not  speak  or  move.  .  .  .  How 
very  odd  it  will  be  for  Lea  to  be  a  bride.  Why,  John  is 
not  half  so  old  as  Lea,  is  he  ?  .  .  .  Tell  me  all  about 
the  wedding — every  smallest  weeest  thing  —  What 
news !  what  news !  " 


Mary  (Lea)  Gidman  to  A.  J.  C.  H. 

^^  Stoke ^  March  29,  1846. — My  darling  child,  a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  dear  little  letter.  I  hope  the 
step  I  have  taken  will  not  displease  you.  If  there  is 
anything  in  it  you  don't  like,  I  must  humbly  beg  your 
pardon.  I  will  give  you  what  account  I  can  of  the 
wedding.  Your  dear  Mamma  has  told  you  that  she  took 
me  to  Goldstone.  Then  on  Saturday  morning  a  little 
after  nine  my  mother's  carriage  and  a  saddle-horse 
were  brought  to  the  gate  to  take  us  to  Cheswardine. 
My  sister  Hannah  and  her  husband  and  George  Bentley 
went  with  me  to  church.  I  wished  you  had  been  with 
me  so  very  much,  but  I  think  it  was  better  that  your 
dear  Mamma  was  not  there,  for  very  likely  it  would 
have  given  her  a  bad  headache  and  have  made  me 
more  nervous  than  I  was,  but  I  got  through  all  of  it 
better  than  I  expected  I  should.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over  the  bells  began  to  ring.  We  came  back  to  Gold- 
stone,  stayed  about  ten  minutes,  then  went  to  Drayton, 
took  the  coach  for  Whitmore,  went  by  rail  to  Chel- 
ford,  and  then  we  got  a  one-horse  fly  which  took 
us  to  Thornycroft  to  John's  grandfather's,  where  we 
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were  received  with  much  joy.  We  stayed  there  till 
Wednesday,  then  went  for  one  night  to  Macclesfieldi 
and  came  back  to  Goldstone  on  Thursday  and  stayed 
there  till  Friday  evening.  Then  we  came  back  to 
Stoke.  The  servants  received  us  very  joyfully,  and 
your  dear  Mamma  showed  me  such  tender  feelings  and 
kindness,  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you  now.  My 
dear  child,  I  hope  you  will  always  call  me  Lea.  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  your  changing  my  name, 
for  the  love  I  have  for  you  nothing  can  ever  change. 
My  mother  and  Hannah  wish  you  had  been  in  the 
garden  with  me  gathering  their  flowers,  there  is  such 
a  quantity  of  them.  .  .  .  We  leave  Stoke  to-morrow, 
and  on  Friday  reach  your  and  our  dear  Lime.  I  shall 
write  to  you  as  soon  as  we  get  back,  and  now  good- 
bye, my  darling  child,  from  your  old  affectionate 
nurse  Lea." 

The  great  age  of  my  dear  Grandfather 
Leycester,  ninety-five,  had  always  made  his 
life  seem  to  us  to  hang  upon  a  thread,  and 
very  soon  after  I  returned  home  for  my 
summer  holidays,  we  were  summoned  to 
Stoke  by  the  news  of  his  death.  This  was 
a  great  grief  to  me,  not  only  because  I  was 
truly  attached  to  the  kind  old  man,  but  be- 
cause it  involved  the  parting  with  the  happiest 
scenes  of  my  childhood,  the  only  home  in 
which  I  had  ever  been  really  happy.  The  dear 
Grandfather's  funeral  was  very  different  from 
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that  which  I  had  attended  last  year,  and  I 
shed  many  tears  by  his  grave  in  the  church- 
yard looking  out  upon  the  willows  and  the 
shining  Terne.      Afterwards  came  many  sad 


partings,  last  visits  to  Hawkestone,  Buntings- 
dale,  Goldstone;  last  rambles  to  Helshore, 
Jackson's  Pool,  and  the  Islands ;  and  then  we 
all  came  away — my  Uncle  Penrhyn  first,  then 
Aunt  Kitty,  then  my  mother  and  Lea  and  I, 
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and  lastly  Grannie,  who  drove  in  her  own 
carriage  all  the  way  to  her  house  in  New 
Street,  Spring  Gardens,  the  posting  journey, 
so  often  talked  of,  actually  taking  place  at 
last.  Henceforward  Stoke  seemed  to  be 
transferred  to  New  Street,  which  was  filled 
with  relics  of  the  old  Shropshire  Rectory,  and 
where  Mrs.  Cowbourne,  Margaret  Beeston, 
Anne  Tudor,  and  Richard  the  footman,  with 
Rose  the  little  red  and  white  spaniel,  were 
household  inmates  as  before. 

I  thought  the  house  in  New  Street  charming 
— the  cool,  old-fashioned,  bow-windowed  rooms, 
which  we  should  now  think  very  scantily  fur- 
nished, and  like  those  of  many  a  country  inn  ; 
the  dining-room  opening  upon  wide  leads, 
which  Grannie  soon  turned  into  a  garden  ;  the 
drawing-room,  which  had  a  view  through  the 
trees  of  the  Admiralty  Garden  to  the  Tilting 
Yard,  with  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  grief  of  leaving  Stoke  made  me  miser- 
ably unwell,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  for  as  soon 
as  I  arrived  at  the  Stanleys'  house,  38  Lower 
Brook  Street,  who  came  to  me  straight  from  a 
patient  ill  with  the  scarlatina,  and  gave  me  the 
disorder.  For  three  weeks  I  was  very  seriously 
ill  in  hot  summer  weather,  in  stifling  rooms, 

VOL.  1.  O 
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looking  on  the  little  black  garden  and  chimney- 
pots at  the  back  of  the  house.  Mary  and  Kate 
Stanley  were  sent  away  from  the  infection,  and 
no  one  came  near  me  except  my  faithful  friend 
Miss  Clinton,  who  brought  me  eau-de-Cologne 
and  flowers.  It  was  long  foolishly  concealed 
from  me  that  I  had  the  scarlatina,  and  there- 
fore, as  I  felt  day  after  day  of  the  precious 
holidays  ebbing  away,  while  I  was  pining  for 
coolness  and  fresh  country  air,  my  mental  fever 
added  much  to  my  bodily  ailments,  whereas, 
when  once  told  that  I  was  seriously  ill,  I  was 
quite  contented  to  lie  still.  Before  I  quite 
recovered,  my  dear  nurse  Lea  became  worn-out 
with  attending  to  me,  and  we  had  scarcely 
reached  Lime  before  she  became  most  danger- 
ously ill  with  a  brain- fever.  For  many  days  and 
nights  she  lay  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
great  was  my  agony  while  this  precious  life 
was  in  danger.  Aunt  Esther,  who  on  great 
occasions  generally  behaved  kindly,  was  very 
good  at  this  time,  ceased  to  persecute  me,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  nursing. 

At  length  our  dear  Lea  was  better,  and  as 
I  was  still  very  fragile,  I  went  with  my  mother 
and  Anne  Brooke,  our  cook,  to  Eastbourne — 
then  a  single  row  of  little  old-fashioned  houses 
by  the  sea — where  we  inhabited,  I  should  think, 
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the  very  smallest  and  humblest  lodging  that 
ever  was  seen.  I  have  often  been  reminded  of 
it  since  in  reading  the  account  of  Peggotty*s 
cottage  in  **  David  Copperfield."  It  was  a  tiny 
house  built  of  flints,  amongst  the  boats,  at  the 
then  primitive  end  of  Eastbourne,  towards  the 
marshes,  and  its  miniature  rooms  were  filled 
with  Indian  curiosities,  brought  to  the  poor 
widow  to  whom  it  belonged  by  a  sailor  son. 
The  Misses  Thomas  of  Wratton  came  to  see 
us  here,  and  could  hardly  suppress  their 
astonishment  at  finding  us  in  such  a  place 
— and  when  the  three  tall  smart  ladies  had 
once  got  into  our  room,  no  one  was  able  to 
move,  and  all  had  to  go  out  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  nearest  the  door.  But 
my  mother  always  enjoyed  exceedingly  these 
primitive  places,  and  would  sit  for  hours  on 
the  beach  with  her  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living"  or 
her  **  Christian  Year,"  and  had  soon  made  many 
friends  amongst  the  neighbouring  cottagers, 
whose  houses  were  quite  as  fine  as  her  own, 
and  who  were  certainly  more  cordial  to  the 
lady  who  had  not  minded  settling  down  as 
one  of  themselves,  than  they  would  have  been 
to  a  smart  visitor  in  a  carriage.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  people  was  an  excellent 
old  woman  called  Deborah  Pattenden,  who  lived 
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in  the  half  of  a  boat  turned  upside  down,  and 
had  had  the  most  extraordinary  adventures. 
My  first  literary  work  was  her  biography,  which 
told  how  she  had  suffered  the  pains  of  drown- 
ing, burning  (having  been  enveloped  in  flames 
while  struck  by  lightning),  and  how  she  had 
lain  for  twenty-one  days  in  a  rigid  trance  (from 
**the  plague,*'  she  described  it)  without  food  or 
sign  of  life,  and  was  near  being  buried  alive. 
We  found  a  transition  from  our  cottage  life 
in  frequent  visits  to  Compton  Place,  where 
Mrs.  Cavendish,  mother  of  the  7th  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  lived  then,  with  her  son  Mr. 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Lord  Richard.  She 
was  a  charming  old  lady,  who  always  wore 
white,  and  had  very  simple  and  very  timid 
manners.  But  she  was  fond  of  my  mother, 
who  was  quite  adored  by  Lord  Richard,  by 
whom  we  were  kept  supplied  with  the  most 
beautiful  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  Compton 
Gardens.  He  was  very  kind  to  me  also,  and 
would  sometimes  take  me  to  his  bookcases  and 
tell  me  to  choose  any  book  I  liked  for  my  own. 
We  seldom  afterwards  passed  a  summer  with- 
out going  for  a  few  days  to  Compton  Place  as 
long  as  Mrs.  Cavendish  lived  there.  It  was 
there  that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
existence  of  many  simple  luxuries  to  which,  in 
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our  primitive  life,  we  were  quite  unaccustomed, 
but  which  in  great  houses  are  considered  almost 
as  necessaries.  The  Cavendishes  treated  us 
as  distant  relations,  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  my  Grandmother's  cousin,  Geoi^iana 
Spencer,  with  the  5th  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

When  I  returned  to  Harnish  I  was  still 
wretchedly  ill,  and  the  constant  sickness 
under  which  I  suffered,  with  the  extreme  and 
often  unjust  severity  of  Mr.  Kilvert,  made  the 
next  half  year  a  very  miserable  one.  In  the 
three  years  and  a  half  which  I  had  spent  at  ■ 
Harnish,  I  had  been  taught  next.to  nothing — all 
our  time  having  been  frittered  in  learning 
Psalms  by  heart,  and  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  {I  could  say  the  whole  thirty-nine 
straight  off  when  eleven  years  old),  &c.  Our 
history  was  what  Arrowsmith's  Atlas  used  to 
describe  Central  Africa  to  be — "  a  barren 
country  only  productive  of  dates."  I  could 
scarcely  construe  even  the  easiest  passages  of 
Cssar.  Still  less  had  I  learned  to  play  at  any 
ordinary  boys'  games ;  for,  as  we  had  no  play- 
ground, we  had  naturally  never  had  a  chance 
of  any.  I  was  glad  of  any  change.  It  was 
delightful  to  leave  Harnish  for  good  at  Christ- 
mas, 1846,  and  the  prospect  of  Harrow  was 
that  of  a  voyage  of  adventure. 
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In  January  1847  my  mother  took  me  to 
Harrow.  Dr.  Vaughan  was  then  headmaster, 
and  Mr.  Simpkinson,  who  had  been  long 
a  curate  of  Hurstmonceaux,  and  who  had 
been  consequently  one  of  the  most  familiar 
figures  of  my  childhood,  was  a  master  under 
him,  and,  with  his  handsome,  good-humoured 
sister  Louisa,  kept  the  large  house  for  boys 
beyond  the  church,  which  is  still  called  "The 
Grove."  It  was  a  wonderfully  new  life  upon 
which  I  entered ;  but  though  a  public  school 
was  a  very  much  rougher  thing  then  than  it  is 
now,  and  though  the  fagging  for  little  boys  was 
almost  ceaseless,  it  would  not  have  been  an 
unpleasant  life  if  I  had  not  been  so  dreadfully 
weak  and  sickly,  which  sometimes  unfitted  me 
for  enduring  the  roughness  to  which  I  was  sub- 
jected. As  a  general  rule,  however,  I  looked 
upon  what  was  intended  for  bullying  as  an 
additional  "adventure,"  which  several  of  the 
big  boys  thought  so  comic,  that  they  were 
usually  friendly  to  me  and  ready  to  help  me : 
one  who  especially  stood  my  friend  was  a 
young  giant — Twisleton,  son  of  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele.  One  who  went  to  Harrow  at  the 
same  time  with  me  was  my  connection  Harry 
Adeane,^  whose  mother  was  Aunt  Lucy's  sister, 

^  He  afterwards  married  my  cousin  Lady  Elizabeth  Yorke. 
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Maude  Stanley  of  Alderley.  I  liked  Harry 
very  much,  but  though  he  was  in  the  same 
house,  his  room  was  so  distant  that  we  saw 
little  of  each  other ;  besides,  my  intense  igno- 
rance gave  me  a  very  low  place  in  the  school, 
in  the  Lower  Fourth  Form.  It  was  a  great 
amusement  to  write  to  my  mother  all  that 
occurred.  In  reading  it,  people  might  imagine 
my  narration  was  intended  for  complaint,  but 
it  was  nothing  of  the  kind :  indeed,  had  I 
wished  to  complain,  I  should  have  known  my 
mother  far  too  well  to  complain  to  lur. 


"  Harrow,  Jan.  29,  1847. — When  I  left  you,  I  went 
to  school  and  came  back  to  pupi)  room,  and  in  the  after- 
noon had  a  solitary  walk  to  the  skating  pond  covered 
with  boys.  ...  In  the  evening  two  big  boys  rushed  up, 
and  seizing  Buller  (another  new  boy)  and  me,  dragged 
us  into  aroom  where  a  number  of  boys  were  assembled. 
I  was  led  into  the  midst.  Bob  Smith '  whispered  to  me 
to  do  as  I  was  bid  and  I  should  not  be  hurt  On  the 
other  side  of  the  room  were  cold  chickens,  cake,  fruit, 
&c.,  and  in  a  corner  were  a  number  of  boys  holding 
open  little  Dirom's  mouth,  and  pouring  something 
horrible  stirred  up  with  a  tallow-candle  down  his 
throat.     A  great  boy  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  to 

'   Robert    Smitli,   who  afterwards  moiried   my 
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sing  or  to  drink  some  of  this  dreadful  mixture.  I  did 
sing — at  least  I  made  a  noise — and  the  boys  were 
pleased  because  I  made  no  fuss,  and  loaded  me  with 
oranges  and  cakes. 

"  This  morning  being  what  is  called  a  whole  holiday, 
I  have  had  to  stay  in  three  hours  more  than  many  of 
the  others  because  of  my  slowness  in  making  Latin 
verses.  This  evening  Abel  Smith  sent  for  me  to  his 
room,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  comfortable,  and  all  sorts 
of  things." 

^^  Jan.  21. — What  do  you  think  happened  last  night  ? 
Before  prayers  I  was  desired  to  go  into  the  fifth  form 
room,  as  they  were  having  some  game  there.  A  boy 
met  me  at  the  door,  ushered  me  in,  and  told  me  to 
make  my  salaam  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  was 
seated  cross-legged  in  the  middle  of  a  large  counter- 
pane, surrounded  by  twenty  or  more  boys  as  his 
serving-men.  I  was  directed  to  sit  down  by  the 
Emperor,  and  in  the  same  way.  He  made  me  sing, 
and  then  jumped  off  the  counterpane,  as  he  said,  to 
get  me  some  cake.  Instantly  all  the  boys  seized  the 
counterpane  and  tossed  away.  Up  to  the  ceiling  I 
went  and  down  again,  but  they  had  no  mercy,  and  it 
was  up  and  down,  head  over  heels,  topsy-turvy,  till 
some  one  called  out  '  Satus ' — and  I  was  let  out,  very 
sick  and  giddy  at  first,  but  soon  all  right  again.  ...  I 
am  not  much  bullied  except  by  Davenport,  who  sleeps 
in  my  room." 

^^  Jan.  22. — To-day  it  has  snowed  so  hard  that  there 
has  been    nothing   but   snow-balling,    and   as    I    was 


coming  out  of  school,  hit  by  a  shower  of  snowballs,  I 
tumbled  the  whole  way  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs 
headlong  from  the  top  to  the  bottom," 

"Jan.  23. — Yesterday  1  was  in  my  room,  delighted 
to  be  alone  for  once,  and  very  much  interested  in  the 
book  I  was  reading,  when  D.  came  in  and  found  the 
fire  out,  so  I  got  a  good  licking.  He  makes  me  his 
fag  to  go  errands,  and  do  all  he  bids  me,  and  if  I  don't 
do  it,  he  beats  me,  but  I  don't  mind  much.  However, 
I  have  got  some  friends,  for  when  1  refused  to  do  my 
week-day  lessons  on  a  Sunday,  and  was  being  very 
much  laughed  at  for  it,  some  one  came  in  and  said, 
'No,  Hare,  you're  quite  right;  never  mind  being 
laughed  at.'  However  I  am  rather  lonely  still  with  no 
one  to  speak  to  or  care  atwut  me.  -  Sometimes  1  take 
refuge  in  Burroughs'  study,  but  I  cannot  do  that  often, 
or  he  would  soon  get  tired  of  me.  I  think  1  shall  like 
Waldegrave,'  a  new  boy  who  has  come,  but  all  the 
others  hate  him.  Blomfield  *  is  a  nice  boy,  but  his  room 
is  very  far  away.  Indeed,  our  room  is  so  secluded, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  delightful  place  if  D,  did  not 
live  in  it.  In  playtime  I  go  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, but  with  no  one  and  doing  nothing.  Yet  I 
like  Harrow  very  much,  though  I  am  much  teased 
even  in  my  form  by  one  big  boy,  who  takes  me  for 
a  drum,  and  hammers  on  my  two  sides  all  lesson-time 
with  doubled  (ists.  However,  Miss  Simmy  says,  if 
you  could  see  my  roses  you  would  be  satisfied." 

'  ATterwardg  Loid  Radslock. 

-  Son  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Alfred  Blomlield,  afterwards  him- 
self Bishoi)  of  Colchester. 
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"/^«.  30. — There  are  certain  fellows  here  who  read 
my  last  letter  to  you,  and  gave  me  a  great  lecture  for 
mentioning  boys'  names ;  but  you  must  never  repeat 
what  I  say :  it  could  only  get  me  into  trouble.  The 
other  night  I  did  a  desperate  thing.  I  appealed  to  the 
other  boys  in  the  house  against  D.  Stapleton  was 
moved  by  my  story,  and  Hankey  and  other  boys 
listened.  Then  a  boy  called  Sturt  was  very  much 
enraged  at  D.,  and  threatened  him  greatly,  and  finally 
D.,  after  heaping  all  the  abuse  he  could  think  of  upon 
me,  got  so  frightened  that  he  begged  me  to  be  friends 
with  him.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  have  suffered  and 
do  suffer  from  my  chilblains,  which  have  become  so 
dreadfully  bad  from  going  out  so  early  and  in  all 
weathers." 

^^  Feb,  2. — ^To-day,  after  half-past  one  Bill,  I  went 
down  the  town  with  BuUer  and  met  two  boys  called 
Docket  and  Lory.  Lory  and  I,  having  made  acquaint- 
ance, went  for  a  walk.  This  is  only  the  second 
walk  I  have  had  since  I  came  to  Harrow.  I  am 
perpetually  'Boy  in  the  House.'" 

^^  Feb,  10. — ^To-day  at  5  minutes  to  11,  we  were 
all  told  to  go  into  the  Speech-room  (do  you  remember 
it  ?),  a  large  room  with  raised  benches  all  round  and  a 
platform  in  the  middle  and  places  for  the  monitors. 
I  sat  nearly  at  the  top  of  one  of  these  long  ranges. 
Then  Dr.  Vaughan  made  a  speech  about  snow-balling 
at  the  Railway  Station  (a  forbidden  place),  where  the 
engine-drivers  and  conductors  had  been  snow-balled, 
and  he  said  that  the  next  time,  if  he  could  not  find  out 
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the  Dames  of  the  guilty  individuals,  the  whole  school 
should  be  punished.  To-day  the  snow-balling,  or  rather 
ice-balling  (for  the  balls  are  so  hard  you  can  hardly 
cut  them  with  a  Itnife),  has  been  terrific :  some  fellows 
almost  have  their  arms  broken  with  them." 

"Feb.  12. — 1  am  in  the  hospital  with  dreadful  pains 
in  my  stomach.  The  hospital  is  a  large  room,  very 
quiet,  with  a  window  looking  out  into  the  garden,  and 
two  beds  in  it.  Burroughs  is  in  the  other  bed,  laid  up 
with  a  bad  leg,  .  .  .  Yesterday,  contrary  to  rule,  Dr. 
Vaughan  called  Bill,  and  then  told  all  the  school  to 
stay  in  their  places,  and  said  that  he  had  found  the 
keyhole  of  the  cupboard  in  which  the  rods  were  kept 
stop[>ed  up,  and  that  if  he  did  not  find  out  before  one 
o'clock  who  did  it,  he  would  daily  give  the  whole  school, 
from  the  sixth  form  downwards,  a  new  pun.  of  the 
severest  kind.  .  .  .  There  never  was  anything  like  the 
waste  of  bread  here,  whole  bushels  arc  thrown  about 
every  day,  but  the  bits  are  given  to  the  poor  people.  .  .  . 
I  like  Valletort  ^  very  much,  and  I  like  Twisleton,*  who 
is  one  of  the  biggest  boys  in  this  house." 

"  Feb.  20. — To-day  I  went  to  the  Harrisites'  steeple- 
chase. Nearly  all  the  school  were  there,  pouring  over 
hedges  and  ditches  in  a  general  rush.  The  Harrisites 
were  distinguished  by  their  white  or  striped  pink  and 
white  jackets  and  Scotch  caps,  and  all  bore  flags." 

"Feb.  21. — I  have  been  out  jumping  and  hare-and- 

'  Afterwuds  4th  Ekrl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 
*  Aflerwards  I4tli  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 
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houndsi  but  we  have  hard  work  now  to  escape  from 
the  slave-drivers  for  racket-fagging.  Sometimes  we 
do,  by  one  fellow  sacrificing  himself  and  shutting  up 
the  others  head  downwards  in  the  turn-up  bedsteads, 
where  they  are  quite  hidden  ;  and  sometimes  I  get  the 
old  woman  at  the  church  to  hide  me  in  the  little  room 
over  the  porch  till  the  slave-drivers  have  passed." 

^^  March  i. — I  have  just  come  back  from  Sheen, 
where  I  have  had  a  very  happy  Exeat.  Uncle  Norwich 
gave  me  five  shillings,  and  Uncle  Penrhyn  ten." 

Mrs.  Stanley  to 

HER  Sister  Mrs.  A.  Hare. 

"  Sheen ^  March  i. — I  never  saw  Augustus  look  any- 
thing like  so  well — and  it  is  the  look  of  health,  ruddy 
and  firm,  and  his  face  rounder.  The  only  thing  is 
that  he  stoops,  as  if  there  were  weakness  in  the  back, 
but  perhaps  it  is  partly  shyness,  for  I  observed  he 
did  it  more  at  first.  He  did  look  very  shy  the  first 
day — hung  his  head  like  a  snowdrop,  crouched  out  of 
sight,  and  was  with  difficulty  drawn  out ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  because  he  is  cowed,  and  he  talked 
more  yesterday.  The  Bishop  was  very  much  pleased 
with  him,  and  thought  him  much  improved.  .  .  .  He 
came  without  either  greatcoat  or  handkerchief,  but  did 
not  appear  to  want  the  one,  and  had  lost  the  other.  He 
said  most  decidedly  that  he  was  happy,  far  happier 
than  at  Mr.  Kilvert's,  happier  than  he  expected  to  be ; 
and,  though  I  felt  all  the  time  what  an  uncongenial 
element  it  must  be,  he  could  not  be  in  it  under  better 
circumstances." 


To  MV  Mother. 

"  March  4. — As  you  are  ill,  I  will  tell  you  my 
adventure  of  yesterday  to  amuse  you,  I  went  out  with 
a  party  of  friends  to  play  at  hare-and-hounds.  I  was 
hare,  and  ran  away  over  hedges  and  ditehes.  At  last, 
just  as  I  jumped  over  a  hedge,  Maephail  caught  me, 
and  we  sat  down  to  take  breath.  Just  then  Iloare 
ran  up  breathless  and  panting,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  hedge  crying  out,  'We  are  pursued  by  navvies.' 
The  next  minute,  before  1  could  climb  back  over  the 
hedge,  I  found  myself  clutched  by  the  arm,  and  turn- 
ing; round,  saw  that  a  great  fellow  had  seized  me,  and 
that  another  had  got  Maephail  and  another  Hodgson 
Junior.  They  dragged  us  a  good  way,  and  then  stopped 
and  demanded  our  money,  or  they  would  have  us  down 
and  one  should  suffer  for  all.  Maephail  and  Hoare 
were  so  frightened  that  they  gave  up  all  their  money 
at  once,  but  I  would  not  give  up  mine.  At  last  they 
grew  perfectly  furious  and  declared  they  would  have 
our  money  to  buy  beer.  I  then  gave  them  a  shilling, 
but  hid  the  half-sovereign  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and 
after  we  had  declared  we  would  not  give  them  any 
more,  they  went  away. 

"To  cut  the  story  short,  I  got  Hodgson  Junior  (for 
the  others  were  afraid)  to  go  with  me  to  the  farmer  on 
whose  land  the  men  were  working,  and  told  what  had 
happened.  He  went  straight  to  the  field  where  the 
navvies  were  and  made  them  give  up  all  our  money, 
turned  one  out  of  his  service,  and  threatened  the  other 
two,  and  we  came  back  to  Harrow  quite  safe,  very  glad 
to  have  got  off  so  well. 
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"  What  do  you  think !  the  fever  has  broken  out  in 
Vaughan's,  and  if  any  other  house  catches  it,  we  are  to 
go— home ! " 

"  March  9. — All  the  school  is  in  an  uproar,  for  all 
Vaughan's  house  went  down  yesterday.  Two  boys 
have  the  fever,  and  if  any  one  else  catches  it,  we  shall 
all  go  home.  What  fun  it  will  be.  The  fever  came 
straight  from  Eton  with  some  velocipedes.  Every- 
body now  thinks  everybody  else  has  the  fever.  I 
am  shunned  by  all  because  I  have  a  sore  throat, 
and  half-a-yard  is  left  on  each  side  of  me  in  form. 
Boys  suck  camphor  in  school.  Endless  are  the  reports. 
'  Pember's  got  the  fever.' — 'No,  he  hasn't.' — 'Yes, 
he  has,  for  it's  broke  out  in  Harris's.' — 'Then  we 
shall  all  go  home.     Hurrah ! '— '  No,  it's  all  a  gull ! ' " 

"My  adventure  with  the  navvies  has  been  a  very 
good  thing  for  me,  as  some  fellows  say  '  that  little 
Hare  has  really  got  some  pluck.' " 

^^ March  10. — Hurrah!  Vaughan  has  caught  the 
fever.  The  Vaughanites  are  all  gone.  Valletort  is 
gone.  Waldegrave  is  gone.  But  the  great  news  is 
we  all  go  home  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Now  if  you 
don't  write  the  instant  you  get  this  you  will  delay  my 
return  home.  So  pray,  Mamma,  do — do — do — do.  I 
cannot  write  much,  for  the  school  is  so  hurry-scurry. 
There  will  be  no  Trial— oh  hip!  hip!  Oh  pray  do 
write  directly !     I  shall  see  you  soon.     Hurrah  !  " 

(After  Easter  holidays),  ^^  April  14. — When  I  got 
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here,  1  found  Davenport  was  gone  and  Dirom  come  into 
our  room.  The  bells  rang  all  night  for  the  return  of  the 
school.  We  are  busy  at  our  Trial,  which  we  do  with  our 
masters  in  form.  We  did  Ovid  this  morning,  and  I 
knew  much  more  about  it  than  many  other  fellows." 

"  Saturday. — To-day  has  been  a  whole  holiday,  as 
it  always  is  at  the  end  of  Trial.  I  have  got  off  very 
well,  and  learnt  eighty  lines  more  than  I  need  have 
done,  for  we  need  only  have  leamt  fifty  lines,  and 
I  knew  more  of  other  things  than  many  others. 

"  To-day  was  '  Election  Day  *  —  commonly  called 
Squash  Day  (oh,  how  glad  I  am  it  is  over),  the  day 
most  dreaded  of  all  others  by  the  little  boys,  when 
they  get  squashed  black  and  blue,  and  almost  turned 
inside  out.  But  you  won't  understand  this,  so  I  will 
tell  you.  Piatt,  horrid  Piatt,  stands  at  one  side  of 
Vaughan's  desk  in  school,  and  Hewlett  at  the  other, 
and  read  the  names.  As  they  are  read,  you  go  up 
and  say  who  you  vote  for  as  cricket-keeper,  and  as 
you  come  out,  the  party  you  vote  against  squash  you, 
while  your  party  try  to  rescue  you.  Sometimes  this 
lasts  a  whole  hour  (without  exaggeration  it's  no  fun), 
but  to-day  at  breakfast  the  joyful  news  came  that  the 
fourth  form  was  let  off  squash.  It  was  such  a  delight. 
The  fifth  form  were  determined  that  we  should  have 
something  though,  for  as  we  came  out  of  Bill,  they 
tried  to  knock  our  hats  to  pieces,  and  ourselves  to 
pieces  too." 

"  April  24. — The  boys  have  all  begun  to  wear  straw- 
hats  and  to  buy  insect-nets,  for  many  are  very  fond  of 
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collecting  insects,  and  to  my  delight  I  found,  when  I 
came  up,  that  they  did  not  at  all  despise  picking  prim- 
roses and  violets." 

^^ April  28. — The  other  day,  as  Sturt  was  staying 
out,  I  had  to  fag  in  his  place.     I  had  to  go  to  that 

horrid  Piatt  at  Ben's.     At  the  door  of  Ben's  was  P . 

I  asked  him  which  was  Piatt's  room,  and  he  took  me  up- 
stairs and  pushed  me  into  a  little  dark  closet,  and  when 
I  got  out  of  that,  into  a  room  where  a  number  of  fellows 
were  at  tea,  and  then  to  another.  At  last  I  came  to 
some  stairs  where  two  boys  were  sitting  cross-legged 
before  a  door.  They  were  the  tea-fags.  I  went  in,  and 
there  were  Piatt  and  his  brother,  very  angry  at  my 
being  late,  but  at  last  they  let  me  go,  or  rather  I  was 
kicked  out  of  the  house. 

'*  To-day  we  went  to  hear  a  man  read  the  '  Merchant 
of  Venice '  in  Speech-room.  Such  fun  :  I  liked  it  so 
much." 

"  May  I. — Yesterday  I  was  in  a  predicament.  Hew- 
lett, the  head  of  our  house,  sent  me  with-  a  note 
to  Sporling,  the  head  of  the  school,  in  Vaughan's 
new  house.  I  asked  a  boy  which  was  Sporling's.  He 
told  me  that  I  should  find  him  upstairs,  so  I  went  up 
stairs  after  stairs,  and  at  the  top  were  two  monitors, 
and  as  I  looked  bewildered  by  the  long  passages,  they 
told  me  which  was  Sporling's  room.  When  I  came 
out  with  an  answer  to  the  note,  they  called  after  me, 
and  ordered  me  to  give  Hewlett  their  compliments, 
and  tell  him  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  into 
Sporling's  shoes.     You  must  obey  a  monitor's  orders, 
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and  if  you  don't  you  get  a  wapping ;  but  1  was  pretty 
sure  to  get  a  wapping  anyway — from  the  monitors  if 
I  did  not  deliver  the  message,  and  from  Hewlett  for 
its  impertinence.  I  asked  a  great  many  boys,  and  they 
all  said  I  must  tell  Hewlett  directly.  At  last  I  did  : 
he  was  in  a  great  rage,  but  said  I  might  go. 

"  I  have  7s.  6d.  owed  me,  for  as  soon  as  the  boys 
have  any  money  they  are  almost  obliged  to  lend  it; 
at  least  you  never  have  any  peace  till  it  is  all  gone. 
Some  of  the  boys  keep  rabbits  in  the  wells  of  their 
studies,  but  to-night  Simmy  has  forbidden  this." 

"June. — On  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  the  Command- 
ments it  was  so  hot  in  chapel  that  Kindersley  fell 
down  in  a  fit.  He  was  seized  head  and  foot  and 
carried  out,  struggling  terribly,  by  Smith  and  Vernon 
and  others:  and  the  boys  say  that  in  his  tit  he  seized 
hold  of  Mr.  Middlemist's  (the  Mathematical  Master's) 
nose  and  gave  it  a  very  hard  tweak  ;  but  how  far  this 
is  true  I  cannot  tell.  However,  the  whole  chapel  rose 
up  in  great  consternation,  some  thinking  one  thing  and 
some  another,  and  some  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
while  others  perhaps  thought  as  I  did,  that  the  roof 
was  coming  down.  Dr.  Vaughan  went  on  reading 
the  prayers,  and  Kindersley  shrieking,  but  at  last  all 
was  quiet.  Soon,  however,  there  was  another  row,  for 
Miles  fainted,  and  he  was  carried  out,  and  then  several 
others  followed  his  example.  That  night  was  so  hot 
that  many  of  the  boys  slept  on  the  bare  floor,  and  had 
no  bedclothes  on,  but  the  next  day  it  rained  and  got 
quite  cold,  and  last  night  we  were  glad  of  counterpanes 
and  blankets  again." 

VOL.   I.  p 
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"  The  Bishofs  Holiday, — The  cricket-fagging,  the 
dreadful,  horrible  cricket-fagging  comes  upon  me  to- 
day. I  am  Boy  in  the  House  on  the  extra  whole 
holiday,  and  shall  have  cricket-fagging  in  the  evening 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  other  fagging." 

"  Saturday. — I  must  write  about  the  awful  storm  of 
last  night.  I  had  been  ver}-  ill  all  day,  and  was  made 
to  take  a  powder  in  marmalade — Ah-h — bah ! — and  went 
to  sleep  about  twelve  with  the  window  wide  open 
because  of  the  heat.  At  half-past  two  1  awoke  sick, 
when  to  my  astonishment,  it  being  quite  dark,  flash 
after  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  room  and 
showed  how  the  rain  was  pouring  in  floods  through 
the  open  window.  The  wind  raged  so  that  we  thought 
it  would  blow  the  house  down.  We  heard  the  boys 
downstairs  screaming  out  and  running  about,  and 
Simmy  and  Hewlett  trying  to  keep  order.  I  never 
saw  such  a  storm.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  long  loud  clap 
of  thunder  shook  tlie  liouse,  and  hail  like  great  stones 
mingled  with  the  rain  came  crashing  in  at  the  skylights. 
Another  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  room,  and 
continued  there  (I  suppose  it  must  have  struck  some- 
thing) in  one  broad  flame  of  light,  bursting  out  like 
flames  behind  the  window  :  I  called  out '  Fire,  fire,  the 
window's  on  iire.'  This  woke  BuUer,  who  had  been 
sleeping  soundly  all  this  time,  and  he  rushed  to  the 
window  and  forced  it  down  with  the  lightning  full  in 
his  eyes.  Again  all  was  darkness,  and  then  another 
flash  showed  what  a  state  the  room  was  in — the 
books  literally  washed  off  the  table,  and  Forster  and 
Dirom  armed  with  foot-pans  of  water.     Then  1  threw 
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myself  on  my  bed  in  agonies  of  sickness :  not  a  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  had  to  drink :  at  last  Buller  found 
a  little  dirty  rain-water,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  dread- 
fully sick.  .  .  .  You  cannot  think  what  the  heat  was, 
or  what  agonies  of  sickness  I  was  in."' 

"June  13. — I  have  cricket  -  fagged.  Maude,  my 
secret  helper  in  everything,  came  and  told  me  what  to 
do.  But  one  ball  came  and  I  missed  it,  then  another, 
and  1  heard  every  one  say,  '  Now  did  you  see  that  fool ; 
he  let  a  ball  pass.  Look.  Won't  he  get  wapped ! '  i 
had  more  than  thirty  balls  and  missed  all  but  one — yet 
the  catapnha  was  not  used.  I  had  not  to  throw  up  to 
any  monitors ;  Piatt  did  not  come  down  for  some  time, 
and  I  had  the  easiest  place  on  the  crickct-lield,  so  it 
will  be  much  worse  next  time.  Oh,  how  glad  I  was 
when  half-past  eight  came!  and  when  I  went  to  take 
my  jacket  up,  though  I  found  it  wringing  wet  with 
dew. 

"  The  next  day  was  Speech-day,  but,  with  my  usual 
misfortune,  I  was  Boy  in  the  House.  However  I  got 
off  after  one  o'clock.  All  the  boys  were  obliged  to 
wear  straw-coloured  or  lavender  kid-gloves  and  to 
be  dressed  very  smart.  .  ,  .  When  the  people  came 
out  of  Speeches,  I  looked  in  vain  for  Aunt  Kitty,  but 
Aunt  Kitty  never  came;  so,  when  we  had  cheered 
everybody  of  consequence,  I  went  back  with  the 
others  to  eat  up  the  remains  of  Simmy's  fine  luncheon, 
and  you  may  guess  how  we  revelled  in  jellies  and  fruit. 

'  This  account  is  nut  the  icisl  exaggcraled.  I  rcmeinbei  the  storm 
as  one  of  Ihc  mosl  awful  things  I  ever  saw.  At  this  time  and  long  ahcr. 
wards  I  was  always  vtrj  ill  in  n  Ihunderslonn. — 1S94. 
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**  The  boys  in  our  house  now  play  at  cricket  in  the 
corridor." 

**/une, — I  have  been  cricket-fagging  all  evening, 
and  it  was  dreadful ;  Piatt  was  down,  the  catapulta 
was  used,  and  there  were  very  few  fags,  so  I  had 
very  hard  fagging.  .  .  .  Piatt  bellowed  at  me  for  my 
stupidity,  and  Piatt's  word  is  an  oracle,  and  Piatt's  nod 
strikes  terror  into  all  around." 

^^ June  16. — I  have  been  for  my  Exeat  to  Brook 
Street.  ...  At  breakfast  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
came  in.  He  is  a  very  funny  old  man  ^  and  says  such 
funny  things.  He  gave  us  proverbs,  and  everybody  a 
piece  of  good  advice." 

^^ July. — I  have  found  a  beautiful  old  house  called 
Essingham  standing  in  a  moat  full  of  clear  water. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  once  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

"  Last  night  I  cricket-fagged,  very  hard  work,  and  I 
made  Piatt  very  angry ;  but  when  I  told  him  my  name, 
he  quite  changed,  and  said  I  must  practise  and  learn 
to  throw  up  better,  and  when  the  other  monitors  said  I 
ought  to  be  wapped,  Piatt  ( !  ! )  said,  '  I  will  take  com- 
passion upon  him,  because  when  I  first  came  to  Harrow 
I  could  do  no  better.'" 

If  it  had  not  been  for  constant  sickness,  the 
summer  holidays  of  1847  would  have  been 
very  happy  ones.  I  found  my  dear  old  Grand- 
mother Mrs.  Oswald  Leycester  at  Lime,  which 

*  Dr.  Whately. 
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prevented  our  going  to  the  Rectory,  and  it  was 
the  greatest  happiness  to  read  to  her,  to  lead 
her  about,  and  in  every  way  to  show  my  gra- 
titude for  past  kindnesses  at  Stoke.  When  she 
left  us,  we  went  for  the  rest  of  the  holidays 
to  the  Palace  at  Norwich,  which  was  always 
enchanting  to  me — from  the  grand  old  librarj' 
with  its  secret  room  behind  the  bookcase,  to 
the  little  room  down  a  staircase  of  its  own, 
where  the  old  nurse  Mrs.  Burgess  lived — 
one  of  the  thinnest  and  dearest  old  women 
ever  seen — surrounded  by  relics  of  her  former 
charges.  Aunt  Kitty  was  pleased  with  my 
improvement  in  drawing,  and  she  and  Kate 
Stanley  encouraged  me  very  much  in  the 
endless  sketches  I  made  of  the  old  buildings 
in  Norwich.  "  Honour  the  beginner,  even  if 
the  follower  does  better,"  is  a  good  old  Arabic 
proverb  which  they  thoroughly  understood  and 
practised.  We  spent  the  day  with  the  Gurneys 
at  Earlham,  where  I  saw  the  heavenly-minded 
Mrs,  Catherine  Gurney  ("  Aunt  Catherine") 
and  also  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  long  dark  dress 
and  close  white  cap,  and  we  went  to  visit  the 
Palgraves  at  Yarmouth  in  a  wonderful  old 
house  which  once  belonged  to  Ireton  the 
regicide.  But  a  greater  delight  was  a  visit 
of  several  days  which  we  paid  to  the  Barings 
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at  Cromer  Hall,  driving  the  whole  way  with 
the  Stanleys  through  Blickling  and  Aylsham, 
a  journey  which  Arthur  Stanley  made  most 
charming  by  the  books  which  he  read  to  us 
about  the  places  we  passed  through.  We 
lingered  on  the  way  with  Miss  Anna  Gurney, 
a  little  old  lady,  who  was  paralysed  at  a  very 
early  age,  yet  had  devoted  her  whole  life  to 
the  good  of  those  around  her,  and  who,  while 
never  free  from  suffering  herself,  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  her  own  trials  in  thinking  of 
those  of  others.  She  lived  in  a  beautiful 
little  cottage  at  Northrepps,  full  of  fossils  and 
other  treasures,  close  to  the  sea-coast. 

Lord  and  Lady  Shrewsbury  ^  (the  father  and 
mother  of  the  Princesses  Doria  and  Borghese) 

*  This  eccentric  Lord  Shrewsbury  lived  in  great  pomp  at  Alton 
Towers,  with  an  intense  parade  of  magnificence.  Once  a  large  party 
staying  there  included  a  French  Countess  of  very  noble  lineage.  One 
day  after  breakfast  he  went  up  to  her  in  his  courteous  way  and  said, 
**  Madame,  what  will  you  be  pleased  to  do  to-day?  will  you  walk,  or 
ride,  or  drive?" — **  Oh,  it  is  a  delightful  day,  I  should  like  to  drive." — 
"Then,  madame,  would  you  prefer  an  open  or  a  close  carriage?" — 
**0h,  an  open  carriage,  if  you  please.*' — "And,  madame,  how  many 
horses  will  you  have?" — **  Oh,  four-and-twenty  horses  of  course,"  she 
said  laughing,  "you  know  I  never  go  out  without  four-and-twenty 
horses."  The  afternoon  came,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  Lord 
Shrewsbury  came  to  the  lady  and  said,  "The  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
madame,  the  horses  are  there,  but  I  must  apologise  for  having  only  one 
outrider."  She  rushed  to  the  window,  and,  to  her  horror,  saw  a  carriage 
to  which  four-and-twenty  grey  horses  were  harnessed,  each  pair  being 
furnished  with  a  jwstillion.     Utterly  terrified,  the  lady  declared  that 
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came  to  meet  my  mother  at  Cromer  Hall, 
perfectly  full  of  the  miraculous  powers  of 
"  L'Estatica  "  and  "  L'Addolorata,"  which  they 
had  witnessed  in  Italy,  and  of  which  they  gave 
most  extraordinary  accounts. 

The  kindness  of  "  Uncle  Norwich  "  caused 
ine  to  love  him  as  much  as  I  dreaded  Uncle 
Julius.  In  his  dealings  with  his  diocese  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  apt  as  a  bishop  to  be  tre- 
mendously impetuous  ;  but  my  aunt  knew  how 
to  calm  him,  and  managed  him  admirably.  He 
wonderfully  wakened  up  clerical  life  in  Norfolk. 
Well  remembered  is  the  sharpness  with  which 
he  said  to  Dean  Pellew,  who  objected  to  a  cross 
being  erected  on  the  outside  of  the  cathedral, 
"  Never  be  ashamed  of  the  cross,  Mr.  Dean, 
never  be  ashamed  of  the  cross."  It  was  his 
custom  to  pay  surprise  visits  to  all  Norwich 
churches  on  Sunday  afternoons.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  an  old  clergyman — fellow  of 
his  college  for  forty  years— who  had  lately  taken 
a  small  living  in  the  town,  was  the  preacher. 
High  and  dry  was  the  discourse.  Going  into 
the  vestry  afterwards,   "  A   very  old-fashioned 

nothing  should  make  her  drive  wiih  Ihem,  but  her  rdlow-guesls  assured 
her  she  must,  So  al  last  she  got  in,  and  the  tueniy'four  horses  took 
her  for  a  short  drive  in  the  park.  Then  Lord  Shrew&buiy  had  pity 
upon  her,  and  (wenty-two  were  unharnessed,  and  she  finished  her 
drive  with  a  pair. — Mr.  E.  Hasseji's  Remiaiictmei. 
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sermon,  Mr.  H.,  "  said  the  Bishop.  **A  very 
good-fashioned  sermon  /  think,  my  lord," 
answered  the  vicar. 

In  those  days  a  very  primitive  state  of  things 
prevailed  in  the  Norwich  churches.  A  clergy- 
man, newly  ordained,  provided  for  by  a  title  at 
St.  George  s,  Colegate,  was  exercised  by  finding 
the  large  well-thumbed  folio  Prayer-book  in 
the  church  marked  with  certain  hieroglyphics. 
Amongst  these  O  and  OP  frequently  recurred. 
On  the  curate  making  inquiry  of  the  clerk  if 
there  were  any  instructions  he  ought  to  follow 
during  the  service,  he  was  informed  that  his 
active  predecessor  had  established  a  choir  and 
had  reopened  an  organ  closed  from  time 
immemorial.  He  had  done  this  without  any 
reference  to  the  incumbent,  who  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  hear  neither  organ  nor  choir. 
Thus  it  happened  that  when  they  came  to  the 
**  Venite,"  the  incumbent  read,  as  usual,  the 
first  verse.  From  long  usage  and  habit  he 
knew,  to  a  second,  the  moment  when  the  clerk 
would  cease  reading  verse  two,  and  then  com- 
menced reading  the  third  verse,  the  clerk  below 
him  making  frantic  signs  with  his  hand,  w^hich 
were  quite  incomprehensible  :  and  it  was  not 
until  the  reading  of  the  fifth  verse  that  he 
understood  he  had  better  be  silent  altogether, 
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and  leave  the  field  to  the  organ  and  choir,  of 
whose  performances  he  had  not  heard  one 
single  sound.  He  was  determined  not  to  be 
taken  aback  again,  so,  consulting  with  the  clerk, 
he  elicited  when  the  performances  of  the  organ 
would  take  place,  and  marked  these  for  his 
guidance  with  a  large  O  or  OP — organ  plays. 

When  the  curate  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
was  first  ordained,  the  incumbent  gave  him 
instructions  as  to  what  he  was  to  do.  After- 
wards he  found  him  visiting  and  over-zealous 
for  the  age,  and  said,  "  Now  don't  do  too 
much  in  the  parish,  and  never  give  anything 
away."  The  curate  expressed  surprise,  when 
he  added,  "  If  you  -mant  to  give,  always  come 
to  me  " — a  suggestion  the  curate  never  failed  to 
carry  out.  The  rector  had  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  clergymen  who  wrote  fresh  sermons  every 
week.  "  I've  only  got  two  sermons  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  and  I  preach  them  all 
every  year.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  trouble 
myself  to  write  any  more,  for  when  I  preach 
them,  I  find  I  don't  recollect  them  myself,  so 
it's  quite  impossible  the  congregation  should." 
As  reminiscences  of  a  type  of  clergyman  very 
common  at  this  time,  but  nearly  extinct  now, 
these  notes  seem  worth  recording. 

Most  of  the  Norfolk  clergy  were  then  old- 
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fashioned  conservatives  of  the  first  water.  One 
day  at  a  clerical  dinner-party  at  the  Palace,  the 
Bishop,  probably  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  taste  of  his  guests,  said,  **  When  I  first 
came  into  this  diocese,  I  found  the  clergy  would 
drink  nothing  but  port.  I  used  every  means  I 
could  think  of  to  alter  a  taste  I  could  not  my- 
self enter  into.  All  failed.  At  last  I  hit  upon 
something  which  I  thought  was  sure  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I  told  my  wine-merchant  to  send  me 
the  best  of  all  other  wines  and  the  nastiest  of 
port.  But  the  clergy  still  insisted  upon  drink- 
ing the  nasty  port.  So,  when  I  felt  my  plan 
had  failed,  I  wrote  to  my  wine-merchant  again, 
and  told  him  to  let  them  have  it  good." 

The  Bishop  used  to  be  greatly  amused  by 
an  epitaph  in  Bergh  Apton  Church,  which  said 
that  the  man  commemorated  was  **very  free  of 
his  port,"  meaning  that  he  was  very  hospitable 
{ixoTd  portcullis),  but  the  common  people  always 
thought  it  meant  that  he  drank  a  great  deal  of 
port. 

My  dear  old  uncle  was  a  capital  bishop,  and 
his  clergy  gradually  learnt  to  think  him  so. 
But  it  was  a  sailor  he  had  wished  to  be.  He 
had  been  better  fitted  for  that  profession  ori- 
ginally. Indeed,  when  he  was  a  very  little 
child  he  had  such  a  passion  for  the  sea,  that 
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once  when  he  was  missed  from  his  cot,  he  was 
found  asleep  on  the  high  shelf  of  a  wardrobe, 
having  climbed  up  there  because  he  thought  it 
was  like  a  berth.  Through  life  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  never  want  presence  of  mind, 
and  this  often  stood  him  in  good  stead.  One 
Advent  Sunday  it  was  the  Bishop's  turn  to 
preach  in  the  cathedral,  where  the  soldiers  in 
the  barracks  usually  attend  the  service  :  but  it 
was  terrible  weather,  and,  with  due  regard  to 
their  pipe-clay,  they  were  all  absent  that  morn- 
ing. The  Bishop  had  prepared  his  sermon 
especially  for  the  soldiers  he  expected  to  hear 
it,  and  he  had  no  other.  But  he  was  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  for,  after  he  had  given 
out  the  text,  he  began — "  Now  this  is  the 
sermon  1  should  have  preached  if  the  soldiers 
had  been  here,"  and  went  on,  without  concern- 
ing himself  further  about  their  absence. 

On  another  occasion  he  fell  fast  asleep  in 
the  cathedral  during  the  sermon.  At  the  end, 
when  the  choir  broke  out  into  the  "  Amen,"  he 
suddenly  awoke.  In  that  moment  he  could 
not  collect  himself  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  blessing,  but,  "  Peace  be  with  you  "  he  ex- 
claimed very  solemnly,  and  it  did  quite  well. 

"  Uncle  Norwich,"  with  his  snow-white  hair 
and  black  eyebrows,  and  his  eager  impetuous 
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manner,  was  a  somewhat  startling  figure  to 
come  upon  suddenly.  There  was  a  private 
door  in  the  wall  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
palace-garden.  A  rather  nervous  clergyman 
who  lived  close  by  had  passed  it  for  years, 
and  had  never  seen  it  open.  His  curiosity 
was  greatly  excited  about  it.  One  day  when 
he  was  passing,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse, 
and  looking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  seeing 
neither  the  Bishop  nor  any  of  the  Stanley 
family  about,  though  very  shy,  he  stooped 
down  to  peep  in  at  the  keyhole.  At  that 
moment  the  Bishop's  key  entered  the  lock  on 
the  other  side,  the  door  flew  open,  and  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  the  Bishop  in  person ! 

It  was  soon  after  we  left  Norwich  that  Jenny 
Lind,  then  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  went 
to  stay  at  the  Palace,  and  great  was  the  family 
enthusiasm  about  her.  My  aunt  conceived  an 
affection  for  her  which  was  almost  maternal. 
Arthur  Stanley  admired  her  exceedingly,  in 
spite  of  his  hatred  of  music,  but  amused  her 
when  he  said,  **  I  think  you  would  be  7)iost 
delightful  if  you  had  no  voice." 

At  the  end  of  August  I  returned  to  Harrow. 

To  MY   MOTHKR. 

"  H arrow y  Sept.  lo. — Alas !  our  form  is  under  Mr. 
Oxenham.     He  has  the  power  of  flogging,  and  does 
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flog  very  often  for  the  least  fault,  for  he  really  enjoys 
it.  He  is  such  an  old  man,  very  old,  very  sharp,  very 
indolent,  very  preachy.  Sometimes  he  falls  asleep 
wlien  we  are  in  form,  and  the  boys  stick  curl-papers 
through  his  hair,  and  he  never  finds  it  out.  He  always 
calls  his  boys  'stupid  little  fools,'  without  meaning 
anything  particular  by  it.  This  morning  he  said  to 
me,  'Stuff  and  nonsense,  stupid  little  fool;  don't  make 
yourself  a  stupider  little  fool  than  you  are.'  He  is 
always  called  '  Billy.'  " 

"  Sept. — 1  have  been  racket-fagging  all  afternoon.  It 
is  such  dismal  work.  You  have  to  stand  in  one  corner 
of  the  square  court  and  throw  all  the  balls  that  come 
that  way  to  the  '  feeders,'  who  throw  them  to  the 
players  when  they  are  wanted.  The  great  amusement 
of  P.,  one  of  those  1  fag  for,  is  to  hit  the  racket-bails 
with  all  his  might  at  the  fags,  and  he  tried  to  cut  me 
off  a  great  many  times,  but  missed.  At  last  P.  said, 
'  I'll  go  and  get  another  fag  instead  of  that  young  beast 
Hare,'  and  he  went,  but  he  never  came  back,  or  the 
fag  either. 

"One  day  our  room  bought  a  pipkin,  saucepan,  and 
frying-pan  to  cook  things  in,  but  Mrs.  Collins  (the 
matron)  took  away  Che  frying-pan,  and  the  others  were 
bagged.  But  we  got  another  pipkin,  and  one  night  as 
we  were  cooking  some  potatoes,  in  little  slices  as  we 
have  them  at  home,  they  made  such  a  smell  that  Mrs. 
Collins  came  up,  and  told  Simmy,  and  he  was  very 
angry,  and  would  not  let  us  have  hres  for  a  week,  and 
said  we  should  all  have  extra  pupil-room  ;  but  fortu- 
nately he  forgot  about  that." 
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A.  P.  Stanley  to  A.  J.  C.  H. 

"  University  College ^  Oxford^  Oct,  i6. — The  Goblin 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Ghost,  and  will  give 
him  a  leaf  of  a  bay-tree  from  Delphi,  a  piece  of  marble 
from  Athens,  and  a  bit  of  tin  from  the  Cassiterides,  on 
condition  that  the  Ghost  can  tell  him  where  those 
places  are,  and  where  the  Goblin  shall  send  these 
treasures." 

A.  J.  C.  n.  to  A.  P.  Stanley. 

"  Delphi  is  the  capital  of  Pliocis  and  the  seat  of 
the  oracle  in  Greece.  Athens  is  capital  of  Attica  in 
Greece,  and  the  Cassiterides  are  islands  in  the  Western 
Ocean.  The  Ghost  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Goblin,  thanks  him  very  much,  tells  him  where  the 
places  are,  and  begs  him  to  send  the  things  from  those 
places  to  the  usual  haunt  of  the  Ghost.  The  Ghost 
has  communicated  the  Goblin's  stories  of  the  beautiful 
Hesketh  and  Mrs.  Fox  to  the  boys  at  night.  The 
Ghost  flitted  up  Harrow  church-steeple  yesterday, 
and  was  locked  up  inside.  Farewell,  Goblin,  from  your 
most  grateful  cousin — the  Ghost." 

This  letter  reminds  me  how  I  used  to  tell 
stories  to  the  boys  in  our  room  after  we  had 
gone  to  bed  :  it  was  by  them  that  I  was  first 
asked  to  **tell  stories." 

The  winter  of  1847-48  was  one  of  those 
which  were  rendered  quite  miserable  to  me  by 
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the  way  in  which  I  was  driven  to  the  Rectory, 
where  Aunt  Esther  made  me  more  wretched 
than  ever,  and  by  being  scarcely  ever  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  my  own  dear  home.  I  fear 
that  in  later  days  I  should  have  acted  a  part, 
and  pretended  to  like  going  to  the  Rectory, 
whf;n  it  would  instantly  have  been  considered 
unnecessary,  the  one  thought  in  the  mind 
of  all  the  family  being  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
force  me  to  do  what  1  disliked  ;  but  at  that  time 
1  was  too  ingenuous  to  indulge  in  even  the  most 
innocent  kinds  of  deception.  My  own  brothers, 
Francis  and  William,  who  were  now  at  Eton, 
came  to  the  Rectory  for  part  of  their  holidays, 
but  their  upbringing  and  their  characters  had 
so  little  in  common  with  my  own,  that  we  were 
never  very  intimate,  though  I  rather  liked  them 
than  otherwise.  They  hated  the  Rectory,  and 
got  away  from  it  whenever  they  could. 

Of  all  the  miserable  days  in  the  year,  Christ- 
mas was  the  worst.  I  regarded  it  with  loathing 
unutterable.  The  presents  of  the  quintessence 
of  rubbish  which  I  had  to  receive  from  my 
aunts  with  outward  grace  and  gratitude.  The 
finding  all  my  usual  avocations  and  interests 
cleared  away.  The  having  to  sit  for  hours  and 
hours  pretending  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
six  huge  volumes  of  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs," 
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one  of  which  was  always  doled  out  for  my 
mental  sustenance.  The  being  compelled — 
usually  with  agonising  chilblains — to  walk  twice 
to  church,  eight  miles  through  the  snow  or 
piercing  marsh  winds,  and  sit  for  hours  in  mute 
anguish  of  congelation,  with  one  of  Uncle 
Julius's  interminable  sermons  in  the  afternoon, 
about  which  at  that  time  I  heartily  agreed  with 
a  poor  woman,  Philadelphia  Isted,  who  declared 
that  they  were  '*the  biggest  of  nonsense." 
Then,  far  the  worst  of  all,  the  Rectory  and  its 
sneerings  and  snubbings  in  the  evening. 

My  mother  took  little  or  no  notice  of  all  this 
— her  thoughts,  her  heart,  were  far  away.  To 
her  Christmas  was  simply  **the  festival  of  the 
birth  of  Christ."  Her  whole  spiritual  being 
was  absorbed  in  it :  earth  did  not  signify  :  she 
did  not  and  could  not  understand  why  it  was 
not  always  the  same  with  her  little  boy. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  holidays  this 
year,  and  was  obliged  to  do  lessons  all  morn- 
ing with  Mr.  Venables,  the  curate.^  At  this  I 
wonder  now,  as  every  day  my  health  was  grow- 
ing worse.  I  was  constantly  sick,  and  grew  so 
thin  that  I  was  almost  a  skeleton,  which  I  really 
believe  now  to  have  been  entirely  caused  by 
the  way  in  which  the  miseries  of  my  home  life 

^  A  very  kind  friend  of  mine,  afterwards  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 
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preyed  upon  my  excessively  sensitive  nervous 
disposition.  And,  instead  of  my  mind  being 
braced,  I  was  continually  talked  to  about  death 
and  hell,  and  urged  to  meditate  upon  them. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  holidays  I  was  so  ill 
that  at  last  my  mother  was  alarmed,  and  took 
me  to  a  Mr.  Bigg,  who  declared  that  I  had 
distinct  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  put  my 
poor  little  back  into  a  terrible  iron  frame, 
into  which  my  shoulders  were  fastened  as  into 
a  vice.  Of  course,  with  this,  I  ought  never  to 
have  been  sent  back  to  Harrow,  but  this  was 
not  understood.  Then,  as  hundreds  of  times 
afterwards,  when  1  saw  that  my  mother  was 
really  unhappy  about  me,  I  bore  any  amount  of 
suffering  without  a  word  rather  than  add  to  her 
distress,  and  I  see  now  that  my  letters  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  ease  with  which  I  was 
bearing  "  my  armour "  at  school,  while  my 
own  recollection  is  one  of  intolerable  anguish, 
stooping  being  almost  impossible. 

That  1  got  on  tolerably  well  at  Harrow,  even 
with  my  "  armour  "  on,  Is  a  proof  that  I  never 
was  ill-treated  there.  I  have  often,  however, 
with  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  {who  was  at  Harrow 
with  me),  recalled  since  how  terrible  the  bully- 
ing was  in  our  time — of  the  constant  cruelty  at 
"Harris's,"  where  the  little  boys  were  always 

VOL.  I.  g 
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made  to  come  down  and  box  in  the  evening  for 
the  delectation  of  the  fifth  form  : — of  how  little 
boys  were  constantly  sent  in  the  evening  to 
Famishes — half-way  to  the  cricket-ground,  to 
bring  back  porter  under  their  greatcoats,  certain 
to  be  flogged  by  the  head-master  if  they  were 
caught,  and  to  be  **  wapped  "  by  the  sixth  form 
boys  if  they  did  not  go,  and  infinitely  preferring 
the  former  :— of  how,  if  the  boys  did  not  **  keep 
up"  at  football,  they  were  made  to  cut  large 
thorn  sticks  out  of  the  hedges,  and  flogged  with 
them  till  the  blood  poured  down  outside  their 
jerseys.  Indeed,  what  with  fagging  and  bully- 
ing, servility  was  as  much  inculcated  at  Harrow 
in  those  days  as  if  it  was  likely  to  be  a  desir- 
able acquirement  in  after  life. 

I  may  truly  say  that  I  never  learnt  anything 
useful  at  Harrow,  and  had  little  chance  of  learn- 
ing anything.  Hours  and  hours  were  wasted 
daily  on  useless  Latin  verses  with  sickening 
monotony.  A  boy's  school  education  at  this 
time,  except  in  the  highest  forms,  was  hopelessly 
inane. 

In  some  ways,  however,  this  ** quarter"  at 
Harrow  was  much  pleasanter  than  the  preced- 
ing ones.  I  had  a  more  established  place  in 
the  school,  and  was  on  more  friendly  terms 
with  all  the  boys  in  my  own  house  ;  also,  with 
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my  "armour,"  the  hated  racket- fagging  was  an 
impossibility.  I  had  many  scrambles  about 
the  country  with  BuUer  ^  in  search  of  eggs  and 
tiowers,  which  we  painted  afterwards  most 
carefully  and  perseveringly  ;  and,  assisted  by 
Buller,  I  got  up  a  sort  of  private  theatricals  on 
a  very  primitive  scale,  turning  Grimm's  fairy 
stories  into  little  plays,  which  were  exceedingly 
popular  with  the  house,  but  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  tutor,  Mr.  Simpkinson  or  "Simmy." 
Thus  I  was  constantly  in  hot  water  about  them. 
One  day  when  we  had  got  up  a  magnificent 
scene,  in  which  I,  as  "  Snowdrop,"  lay  locked 
in  a  magic  sleep  in  an  imaginary  cave,  watched 
by  dwarfs  and  fairies,  Simmy  came  in  and 
stood  quietly  amongst  the  spectators,  and  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  from  my  trance  by  the 
sauye  qui  peul  which  followed  the  discovery. 
Great  punishments  were  the  result.  Yet,  not 
long  after,  we  could  not  resist  a  play  on  a 
grander  scale — something  about  the  "  Fairy 
Tilburina"  out  of  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  for 
which  we  learnt  our  parts  and  had  regular 
dresses  made.  It  was  to  take  place  in  the 
fifth  form  room  on  the  ground-floor  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  house,  and  just  as 
Tilburina  (Buller)  was  descending  one  stair- 

'  William  Wenlworth  Buller  of  Slrete  Ralegh  in  Devonshire; 
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case  in  full  bridal  attire,  followed  by  her  brides- 
maids, of  whom  I  was  one,  Simmy  himself  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  opposite  staircase  and 
caught  us. 

These  enormities  now  made  my  monthly 
**  reports/'  when  they  were  sent  home,  anything 
but  favourable ;  but  I  believe  my  mother  was 
intensely  diverted  by  them  :  I  am  sure  that  the 
Stanleys  were.  A  worse  crime,  however,  was 
our  passion  for  cooking,  in  which  we  became 
exceedingly  expert.  Very  soon  after  a  tremen- 
dous punishment  for  having  been  caught  for 
the  second  time  frying  potato  chips,  we  formed 
the  audacious  project  of  cooking  a  hare  !  The 
hare  was  bought,  and  the  dreadful  inside  was 
disposed  of  with  much  the  same  difficulty  and 
secrecy,  and  in  much  the  same  manner,  in  which 
the  Richmond  murderess  disposed  of  her  vic- 
tims ;  but  we  had  never  calculated  how  long  the 
creature  would  take  to  roast  even  with  a  good 
fire,  much  more  by  our  wretched  embers :  and 
long  before  it  was  accomplished,  Mrs.  Collins, 
the  matron,  was  down  upon  us,  and  we  and  the 
hare  were  taken  into  ignominious  custody. 

Another  great  amusement  was  making  sul- 
phur casts  and  electrotypes,  and  we  really  made 
some  very  good  ones. 

My   great    love    for     anything    of    historic 
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romance,  however,  rendered  the  Louis  Philippe 
revolution  the  overwhelming  interest  of  this 
quarter,  and  put  everything  else  into  the 
shade.  In  the  preceding  autumn  the  murder 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin  had  occupied  every 
one,  and  we  boys  used  to  lie  on  the  floor  for 
hours  poring  over  the  horrible  map  of  the 
murder-room  which  appeared  in  the  "  Illus- 
trated," in  which  all  the  pools  of  blood  were 
indicated.  But  that  was  nothing  to  the  enthu- 
siastic interest  over  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries 
;md  the  escape  of  the  Royal  Family :  I  have 
never  known  anything  like  it  in  after  life. 

1  have  often  heard  since  much  of  the  im- 
moralities of  a  public-school  life,  but  I  can 
truly  say  that  when  I  was  there,  I  saw  nothing 
of  them,  A  very  few  boys,  however,  can 
change  the  whole  character  of  a  school,  espe- 
cially in  a  wrong  direction.  "A  little  worm- 
wood can  pollute  a  hive  of  honey,"  was  one 
of  the  wise  sayings  of  Pius  II.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  morals  were  a  bit  the  worse 
for  Harrow,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
since  of  all  that  went  on  there  even  in  my 
time,  I  can  only  conclude  it  was  because — 
at  that  time  certainly  —  "je  n'avais  pas  le 
goflt  dn  pech^,"  as  I  once  read  in  a  French 
novel- 
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At  Easter,  1848,  I  left  Harrow  for  the 
holidays,  little  imagining  that  I  should  never 
return  there.  I  should  have  been  very  sorr}- 
had  I  known  it.  On  the  whole,  the  pleasur- 
able *' adventures"  of  a  public-school  life  had 
always  outweighed  its  disagreeables ;  though  I 
was  never  in  strong  enough  health  for  any  real 
benefit  or  enjoyment. 


LYNCOMBK 

"  Les  Inngun  maladies  usent  la  douleur,  et  les  longua  espvrancM 
uant  U  joie."— Msir,  de  SSvirn^ 

"  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  moital  life 
Kxisls,  one  only — an  assured  lielief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  however 
Sa<I  or  distuilied,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
\M)ose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  lo  good." 

-  -Wordsworth. 

■'  Comiemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mire, 
As  we  toil  on  from  ilay  lo  day 
By  !«uc1r1en  hlmke  or  slow  decline 
( )ur  means  of  comfort  drop  away," 

-JOHNSON. 

"It  is  well  we  cannot  see  into  the  future.  There  are  few  bojf* 
of  fourteen  who  woulil  not  be  ashamed  of  Ihemselves  at  forty." 

-JP.BOME    K.  JEROMK. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  summers  of  my  boyhood, 
that  of  1848  was  the  most  miserable.  When 
I  left  Harrow  at  Easter,  I  was  very  really  ill. 
The  iron  frame  which  had  been  made  for  my 
back  had  seriously  injured  the  spine  which  it 
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was  intended  to  cure,  and  a  bad  fall  down 
the  school  steps  at  Harrow  had  increased  the 
malady.  When  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  saw  me, 
he  said  that  I  must  lie  down  for  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  many  months,  and  that  a  re- 
turn to  Harrow  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
This,  however,  was  concealed  from  me  at  first, 
and  when  I  knew  it,  I  was  too  ill  to  have 
any  regrets.  We  went  first  to  Torquay,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  to  visit  Mrs.  Alexander,  a 
person  who  afterwards,  for  some  years,  bore 
a  large  share  in  our  life.  In  her  youth,  as 
Miss  Mary  Manning,  she  had  been  a  gover- 
ness in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and, 
while  living  with  the  Malcolms  at  Hyde  Hall 
near  Cambridge,  had  been  the  most  intimate 
early  friend  of  my  Uncle  Julius.  People  gener- 
ally thought  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  her, 
but  this,  I  believe,  was  never  the  case.  She  had 
married  a  Mr.  Alexander,  a  physician  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  soon  left  her  a  widow,  and  since 
that  time  she  had  possessed  no  settled  home. 
She  was  very  tall,  serene,  and  had  a  beautiful 
countenance,  and  her  old-fashioned  dress  was 
always  wonderfully  refined  and  in  keeping  with 
her  appearance.  She  seemed  to  have  the 
power  of  imposing  her  own  personality  upon 
her   surroundings,  and   subduing   the  life  and 
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movement  around  her  into  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  physical  calm.  She  had  a  melodious 
low  voice,  a  delicate  Scotch  accent,  a  perfectly 
self-possessed  manner,  and  a  sweet  and  gentle 
dignity.  In  conversation  she  was  witty  and 
genial,  but  never  rude.  With  wonderful  power 
of  narration,  she  had  the  art  of  throwing  un- 
speakable interest  and  charm  over  the  most 
commonplace  things :  yet  she  never  exagge- 
rated. All  the  clever  men  who  came  in  contact 
with  her  were  bound  under  her  spell.  Whewell, 
Worsley,  Landor,  Bunsen,  Sedgwick  adored 
her,  and  did  not  wonder  at  my  uncle's  adora- 
tion. Saint-Amand's  description  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  might  have  been  written  for  her — 
"  Elle  garda,  dans  sa  vieillesse,  cette  superiority 
de  style  et  de  langage,  cette  distinction  de 
maniere,s,  ce  tact  exquis,  cette  finesse,  cette 
douceur  et  cette  fermet^  de  caractere,  ce 
charme  et  cette  ^Uvation  d'esprit  qui,  k  toutes 
les  ^poques  de  son  existence,  lui  valurent  tant 
d'^loges  et  lui  attir^rent  tant  d'amitie." 

This  is  one  view  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  perfectly  true.  But 
scarcely  any  characters  are  all  of  one  piece. 
She  was  also  boundlessly  subtle,  and  when 
she  had  an  object  in  view  she  spared  no 
means  to  attain  it.      For  her  own  ends,  with 
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her  sweetness  unruffled,  she  would  remorse- 
lessly sacrifice  her  best  friends.  The  most 
egotistical  woman  in  the  world,  she  expected 
every  one  to  fall  under  her  spell,  and  calmly 
and  gently  but  consistently  hated  any  one 
who  escaped.  Whilst  she  almost  imperceptibly 
flattered  her  superiors  in  rank  and  position,  she 
ruthlessly  and  often  heartlessly  trampled  upon 
those  whom  she  (sometimes  wrongly)  con- 
sidered her  inferiors.  She  demanded  sove- 
reignty in  every  house  she  entered,  and  she 
could  always  find  a  way  to  punish  rebellion. 
She  made  herself  friends  that  **men  might 
receive  her  into  their  houses,"  and  when  she 
had  once  entered  them  she  never  relaxed  her 
foothold. 

There  is  a  description  in  the  Life  of  George 
Sand  which  might  be  well  applied  to  this  view 
of  Mrs.  Alexander — '*  Elle  etait  une  personne 
glacee  autant  que  glaciale.  .  .  .  Ce  n'6tait  pas 
qu  elle  ne  fut  aimable,  elle  6tait  gracieuse  a 
la  surface,  un  grand  savoir-vivre  lui  tenant  lieu 
de  grace  veritable.  Mais  elle  n*aimait  r^elle- 
ment  personne  et  ne  s'int^ressait  a  rien  qu'k 
elle-meme." 

When  we  first  saw  Mrs.  Alexander,  she  was 
living  in  a  small  lodging  at  Heavitree  near 
Exeter.      In  the  following  year  she  came  to 
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H  urstmonceaux  Rectory  for  three  days  and 
stayed  three  weeks.  The  year  after  she  came 
for  three  weeks  and  stayed  five  years.  From 
the  first  she  was  supreme  at  the  Rectory, 
ruling  even  Aunt  Esther  with  unswerving  and 
ever-increasing  power ;  but  on  the  whole  her 
presence  was  an  advantage.  Her  education 
and  strong  understanding  enabled  her  to  enter 
into  all  my  uncle's  pursuits  and  interests  as 
his  wife  could  never  have  done,  and  to  out- 
siders she  was  usually  suave,  courteous,  and 
full  of  agreeable  conversation. 

Uncle  Julius  and  Aunt  Esther  visited  Rock- 
end  when  we  were  there,  and  as  my  aunts 
when  together  generally  acted  as  foils  to  each 
other,  I  should  have  been  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
the  really  beautiful  place — its  delightful  gardens, 
storm-beaten  rocks,  and  the  tower  where  Aunt 
Lucy  "made  her  meditations" — if  I  had  been 
well  enough  ;  but  I  had  generally  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  lying  upon  the  floor  on  a 
hard  backboard  and  in  a  state  of  great  suffering. 
It  was  often  an  interest  at  this  time  to  listen  to 
Uncle  Julius  as  he  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle 
passages  connected  with  the  French  Revolution, 
Kingsley's  "  Saint's  Tragedy,"  which  had  then 
recently  appeared,  or  the  papers  which  my 
uncle  and  his    friends  were  then  contributing 
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to  the  Magazine  for  the  People  which  Kingsley 
was  getting  up.  No  one  read  so  well  as  Uncle 
Julius— a  whole  whirlwind  of  tragedy,  an  un- 
utterable depth  of  anguish  and  pathos  could  be 
expressed  in  the  mere  tone  of  his  voice  ;  and  it 


was  not  merely  tone  ;  he  really  thus  felt  what 
he  read,  and  so  carried  away  his  listeners,  that 
all  their  actual  surroundings  were  invisible 
or  forgotten.  Those  who  never  heard  Julius 
Hare  read  the  Communion  Service  can  have 
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no  idea  of  the  depths  of  humility  and  passion 
in  those  sublime  prayers. 

In  everything  Uncle  Julius  was  as  unsuited 
to  the  nineteenth  century  as  he  well  could 
be.  He  used  to  declare  that  he  never  would 
read  a  book  which  he  knew  would  interest 
him,  till  the  exact  mood  of  his  mind  was  6tted 
for  it,  till  the  sun  happened  to  be  shining 
where  it  ought,  and  till  weather  and  time  and 
situation  all  combined  to  suit  the  subject  and 
give  its  full  effect,  and  he  usually  had  numbers 
of  books  by  him  waiting  for  this  happy  con- 
junction, but,  when  it  arrived,  he  did  the  books 
full  justice. 

I  never  saw  any  one  so  violent,  so  unmiti- 
gated in  his  likes  and  dislikes  as  Uncle  Julius, 
so  furious  in  his  approval  or  condemnation. 
"  11  avait  une  grande  hardiesse,  pour  ne  pas 
dire  effronterie, "  as  Bassompierre  wrote  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  his  despotic  imperi- 
ousness  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
and  weaknesses  of  others,  though  inexpres- 
sible pity  for  all  their  greater  misfortunes  or 
sorrows. 

Another  person  of  whom  we  saw  much  at 
this  time  was  the  really  saint-like  Harry  Grey, 
my  mother's  first  cousin,  who  was  living  at 
Babbicombe.     He  was  heir  to  the  Earldom  of 
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Stamford  (to   which    his   son   afterwards    suc- 
ceeded), but  a  clergyman,  and  very  poor. 

I  was  so  ill  when  we  returned  home,  almost 
everything  I  ate  producing  violent  sickness, 
that  it  is  astonishing  my  health  should  not 
have  been  considered  a  primary  object.  A  few 
weeks  of  healthy  life  on  moors  or  by  the  sea- 
side, with  freedom  from  the  gnawing  mental 
misery  and  depression  under  which  I  suffered, 
would  probably  have  restored  me ;  a  visit  to 
German  baths  might  have  cured  me,  and  saved 
years  of  ill-health.  Had  the  family  only  had 
any  practical  common-sense  !  But,  on  religious 
grounds,  it  was  thought  wrong  to  contend  against 
**the  wonderful  leadings  of  God's  Providence" 
— pain  was  '*  sent "  to  be  endured,  sickness  as 
a  tractor  to  draw  its  victims  to  heaven  ;  and  all 
simple  and  rational  means  of  restoration  to  a 
healthyand  healthful  life  were  disregarded.  Sago 
with  brandy  in  it  was  provided  instead  of  meat 
for  my  physical,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
tracts,  hymns,  and  little  sermons  for  my  mental 
digestion.  Patient  endurance  of  suffering,  the 
following  of  the  most  unpleasant  path  which 
duty  could  be  thought  to  point  out,  and  that 
without  hope  of  either  reward  or  release,  were 
the  virtues  which  even  my  mother  most  incul- 
cated at  this  time. 
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Then  a  private  tutor  was  sought  for — not  by 
knowledge,  not  by  inquiry  at  the  Universities, 
not  by  careful  investigation  of  attainments  for 
teaching,  but  by  an  advertisement.  The  in- 
quiry as  to  all  the  letters  which  answered  it  was 
whether  they  appeared  to  be  "those  of  truly 
pious  men"— ^.^-.p  whether  they  were  written 
in  the  peculiar  phraseology  then  supposed  to 
denote  such  a  character.  At  last  one  was 
accepted,  and  a  tutor  arrived,  who  was — well, 
1  will  not  describe  him  further  than  as  certainly 
the  most  unprepossessing  of  human  beings : 
Nature  had  been  so  terribly  hard  upon  him. 

With  this  truly  unfortunate  man  i  was  shut 
up  every  morning  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
teach  me  something,  a  task  he  was  wholly 
unequal  to  ;  and  then  I  had  to  walk  out  with 
him.  Naturally  there  were  scenes  and  recrimi- 
nations on  both  sides,  in  which  I  was  by  no 
means  blameless.  But  daily  my  health  grew 
worse,  and  scarcely  a  morning  passed  with- 
out my  having  an  agonising  fit  of  suffocation, 
from  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
gasping  for  breath  in  misery  unutterable.  The 
aunts  said  it  was  all  nervous.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  :  I  liave  had  plenty  of  experience 
of  hysteria  since,  and  it  is  the  most  dreadful 
disorder  that  exists. 
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At  last  my  sufferings  were  such,  from  the 
relaxing  air  of  Hurstmonceaux,  that  I  was 
taken  to  Eastbourne,  but  an  attempt  was  still 
made  to  chain  me  down  for  six  or  eight  hours 
a  day  in  a  stufTy  lodging  at  lessons  with  my 
tutor,  who  had  not  an  idea  of  teaching  and 
knew  nothing  to  teach.  Poor  man  !  he  was  at 
least  quite  as  wretched  as  1  was,  and  I  know 
that  he  thirsted  quite  as  much  for  the  fresh  air 
of  the  downs.  Aunt  Esther  came  over,  and 
used  cruelly  to  talk,  in  my  presence,  of  the 
fatigue  and  trouble  which  my  ill-health  caused 
my  mother,  and  of  the  burden  which  she  had 
thus  brought  upon  herself  by  adopting  me. 
It  is  only  by  God's  mercy  that  I  did  not 
commit  suicide.  1  was  often  on  the  point  of 
throwing  myself  over  the  cliffs,  when  all  would 
have  been  over  in  an  instant,  and  was  only 
restrained  by  my  intense  love  for  my  mother, 
and  the  feeling  that  her  apparently  dormant 
affection  would  be  awakened  by  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and  that  she  would  always  be  miser- 
able in  such  an  event.  Twenty-two  years 
afterwards,  when  we  were  as  closely  united 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  mother  and  son 
to  be,  my  darling  mother  reverted  of  her 
own  accord  to  this  terrible  time :  she  could 
never  die  happy,   she  said,   unless  she   knew 
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that  her  after  love  had  quite  effaced  the  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Yet,  even  in  these  wretched  months  at  East- 
bourne there  were  oases  of  comfort — days  when 
my  ■'  Aunt  Kitty  and  Lou  Clinton  "  came  down. 


and,  with  "  le  cceur  haut  place  "  and  sound  com- 
mon-sense, seemed  to  set  everything  right ; 
and  other  days  when  I  made  excursions  alone 
with  my  mother  to  Jevington  in  the  Downs,  or 
to  Wilmington  with  its  old  ruin  and  yew- 
tree,  where  we  used  to  be  kindly  entertained  by 

VOL.   I.  R 
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the  primitive  old  Rector,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  his 
wife. 

When  I  went,  in  1877,  to  visit  Alfred  Tenny- 
son the  poet,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  subject 
for  "A  Domestic  Village  Tragedy."  The  story 
which  I  told  him  occurred  at  Hurstmonceaux 
this  summer.  Mrs.  Coleman,  who  kept  the 
"  dame's  school  "  at  Flowers  Green,  had  a  niece, 
Caroline  Crowhurst,  a  very  pretty  girl,  the  belle 
of  the  parish,  and  as  amiable  and  good  as  she 
was  pretty,  so  that  every  one  was  friends  with 
her.  She  became  engaged,  rather  against  the 
will  of  her  family,  to  a  commercial  traveller 
from  a  distance.  He  wrote  to  her,  and  she 
wrote  to  him,  maidenly  letters,  but  full  of  deep 
affection.  One  day  they  had  a  little  quarrel, 
and  the  man,  the  fiend,  took  the  most  intimate, 
the  most  caressing  of  these  letters  and  nailed  it 
up  against  the  Brewery  in  the  centre  of  Gardner 
Street,  where  all  the  village  might  read  it  and 
scoff  at  it.  As  the  people  knew  Caroline,  no 
one  scoffed,  and  all  pitied  her.  But  Caroline 
herself  came  to  the  village  shop  that  afternoon  ; 
she  siiw  her  letter  hanging  there,  and  it  broke 
her  heart.  She  said  nothing  about  it  to  any  one, 
and  she  did  not  shed  a  tear,  but  she  went  home 
and  kissed  her  aunt  and  her  mother  more  ten- 
derly than   usual ;   she  gathered  the  prettiest 
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flowers  in  her  little  garden  and  put  them  in  her 
bo5om,  and  then  she  opened  the  lid  of  the  draw- 
well  close  to  her  home  and  let  herself  in.  The 
lid  closed  upon  her. 

I  remember  the  news  coming  to  Lime  one 


evening  that  Caroline  Crowhurst  was  missing, 
and  the  dreadful  shock  the  next  morning 
when  we  heard  that  the  poor  girl  had  been 
found  in  the  well.  My  mother,  who  had 
known  her  from  her  birth,  felt  it  very  deeply, 
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for  at  H  urstmonceaux  we  were  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  poor  people,  and  Phila- 
delphia Isted,  Mercy  Butler,  dear  old  Mrs. 
Piper  the  schoolmistress,  Ansley  Vine  of  the 
shop,  grumbling  old  Mrs.  Holloway  (who 
always  said  she  should  be  so  glad  when  she 
was  dead  because  then  people  would  believe 
she  had  been  ill),  the  crippled  Louisa  Wood, 
the  saint-like  bedridden  Mrs.  Wisham.  and 
gentle  Mrs.  Medhurst,  who  lived  amongst  the 
primroses  of  "the  lower  road" — all  these,  and 
many  more,  were  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own 
nearest  relations.  To  many  of  them,  when  well 
enough,  I  went  regularly,  and  to  Mrs.  Piper, 
who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  castle,  and 
known  my  father  and  his  brothers  from  baby- 
hood, almost  every  day.  Her  death  was  a 
real  afHiction.  My  mother  walked  behind  her 
coffin  at  her  funeral.  In  her  will  she  left  me 
a  box  which  had  belonged  to  my  unhappy  little 
ancestress,  Grace  Naylor. 

At  the  end  of  July  my  real  mother,  "  Ita- 
lima,"  with  my  sister,  came  to  stay  at  the 
Rectory.  The  visit  was  arranged  to  last  a 
month,  but  unhappily  on  the  second  day  of 
her  stay,  Italima  went  out  with  Aunt  Esther. 
They  came  home  walking  on  different  sides 
of  the  road,  and  as   soon  as  she   entered  the 


house  Italima  sent  for  post  -  horses  to  her 
carriage  and  drove  away.  I  have  never  heard 
what  happened,  but  Italima  never  came  to  the 
Rectory  again.  Soon  afterwards  she  fixed  her 
residence  at  Rome,  in  the  Palazzo  Parisani, 
which  then  occupied  two  sides  of  the  Piazza  S. 
Claudio. 

In  August  it  was  decided  to  send  me  away 
to  a  private  tutor's,  and  my  mother  and  Uncle 
Julius  went  with  me  to  Lyncombe,  near  Bath. 
My  tutor  was  the  Rev.  H.  S.  R.,  son  of  a  well- 
known  evangelical  writer,  but  by  no  means  of 
the  same  spiritual  grace ;  indeed  I  never  could 
discover  that  he  had  any  grace  whatever ; 
neither  had  he  any  mental  acquirements,  or 
the  slightest  power  of  teaching.  He  was  "un 
homme  absolument  nul,"  and  though  paid  a 
very  large  salary,  he  grossly  and  systematically 
neglected  all  his  duties  as  a  tutor.  Uncle 
Julius  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  how 
inefficient  the  education  at  Lyncombe  would 
be,  but  he  was  probably  not  to  blame  for 
sending  me  there.  Because  1  did  not  "get 
on "  (really  because  I  was  never  taught),  he 
regarded  me  as  the  slave  of  indolence — "  put- 
rescent indolence  "  he  would  have  called  it,  like 
Mr.  Carlyle.  He  considered  me,  however,  to 
be  harmless,  though  fit  for  nothing,  and  there- 
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fore  one  to  be  sent  where  I  should  probably  get 
no  harm,  though  certainly  no  good  either.  It 
was  the  system  he  went  upon  with  my  brothers 
also,  and  in  their,  case  he  had  all  the  respon- 
sibility, being  their  guardian.  But,  indeed, 
Uncle  Julius's  view  was  always  much  that  of 
Rogers — "  God  sends  sons,  but  the  devil  sends 
nephews,"  and  he  shunted  them  accordingly. 

"  Lcs  grands  esprits,  d'allleurs  trds  estimables, 
Ont  tiis  peu  de  talent  pour  former  leurs  semblables." 

I  went  to  Lyncombe  with  the  utmost  curi- 
osity. The  house  was  a  large  villa,  oddly  built 
upon  arches  in  the  hollow  of  a  wooded  valley 
about  a  mile  from  Bath,  behind  the  well-known 
Beechen  Cliff.  At  the  back  of  it  was  a  lawn 
with  very  steep  wooded  banks  at  the  sides,  and 
a  fountain  and  pool,  showing  that  the  place 
had  once  been  of  some  importance,  and  behind 
the  lawn,  meadows  with  steep  banks  led  to- 
wards the  heights  of  Combe  Down.  We  all 
had  rooms  to  ourselves  at  Lyncombe,  scantily 
furnished,  and  with  barely  a  strip  of  carpet,  but 
we  could  decorate  them  with  pictures,  &c.,  if  we 
liked.  We  did  our  lessons,  when  we  were  sup- 
posed to  do  them,  at  regular  hours,  in  the 
dining-room,  where  we  had  our  meals,  and  after 
work  was  finished  in  the  evening,  and  eight- 
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o'clock  tea,  we  were  expected  to  sit  with  Mrs. 
R.  in  the  drawing-room. 

But  we  had  an  immense  deal  of  time  to  our- 
selves— the  whole  afternoon  we  were  free  to  go 
where  we  liked  ;  we  were  not  expected  to  give 
any  account  of  what  we  did,  and  might  get 
into  as  much  mischief  as  we  chose.  Also,  we 
too  frequently  had  whole  holidays,  which  Mr. 
R.'s  idle  habits  made  him  only  too  glad  to 
bestow,  but  which  I  often  did  not  in  the  least 
know  what  to  do  with. 

Eagerly  did  I  survey  my  new  companions, 
who  were  much  older  than  myself,  and  with 
whom  I  was  likely  to  live  exclusively,  with 
none  of  the  chances  of  making  other  friendships 
which  a  public  school  affords.  Three  of  them 
were  quiet  youths  of  no  especial  chjiracter : 
the  fourth  was  Temple  Harris,'  at  once  the 
friend,  enlivener,  and  torment  of  the  following 
year. 

On  the  whole,  at  first  I  was*  not  unhappy  at 
Lyncombe.  1  liked  the  almost  unlimited  time 
for  roaming  over  the  country,  and  the  fresh  air 
did  much  to  strengthen  me.  But  gradually, 
when  I  had  seen  all  the  places  within  reach, 
this  freedom   palled,  and  I    felt   with   disgust 

'  Hod.  R.  J.  Harris  Temple,  eldest  son  of  the  second  mamage  of  the 
second  Loid  Hanis  with  Miss  Isabella  Helena  Temple  of  Wnlersluwn. 
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that,  terribly  ignorant  as  I  was,  I  was  learn- 
ing nothing,  and  that  I  had  no  chance  of  learn- 
ing anything  except  what  I  could  teach  myself. 
Whilst  Temple  Harris  stayed  at  Lyncombe,  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  writing  stories, 
ballads,  &c.,  for  a  MS.  magazine  which  we 
used  to  produce  once  a  week  ;  and  this  was  not 
wholly  useless,  from  the  facility  of  composition 
which  it  gave  me.  But  after  Temple  Harris 
left,  the  utter  waste  of  life  at  Lyncombe  palled 
upon  me  terribly,  and  I  made,  in  desperation, 
great  efforts  to  instruct  myself,  which,  with  no 
books  and  with  every  possible  hindrance  from 
without,  was  difficult  enough.  After  a  fashion, 
however,  I  succeeded  in  teaching  myself  French, 
stumbling  through  an  interesting  story-book 
with  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  till  I  had  learnt 
to  read  with  ease ;  of  the  pronunciation  I 
naturally  knew  nothing.  Two  miserable  years 
and  a  half  of  life  were  utterly  wasted  at  Lyn- 
combe, before  Arthur  Stanley  came  to  visit  me 
there,  and  rescued  me  by  his  representation 
of  the  utter  neglect  and  stagnation  in  which  I 
was  living.  It  had  been  so  hammered  into  my 
mind  by  my  aunts  that  I  was  a  burden  to  my 
mother,  and  that  she  was  worn  out  with  the 
trouble  I  had  given  her  in  finding  my  first 
private  tutor,    that   I  should  never  of  myself 
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have  ventured  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  look 
out  for  a  second. 

My  earlier  letters  to  my  mother  from  Lyn- 
combe  are  filled  with  nothing  but  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  round  Bath,  of  which  I  formed 
a  most  exaggerated  estimate,  as  I  had  seen 
so  little  with  which  I  could  compare  it.  Once 
a  week  at  least  I  used  to  go  into  Bath  itself, 
to  dine  with  my  father's  old  friend  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  who  had  been  driven  away 
from  his  Florentine  home  by  his  wife's  violent 
temper.  Mr.  Landor's  rooms  (in  Catherine 
Place,  and  afterwards  at  2  Rivers  Street)  were 
entirely  covered  with  pictures,  the  frames 
fitting  close  to  one  another,  leaving  not  the 
smallest  space  of  wall  visible.  One  or  two 
of  these  pictures  were  real  works  of  art,  but 
as  a  rule  he  had  bought  them  at  Bath,  quite 
willing  to  imagine  that  the  little  shops  of  the 
Bath  dealers  could  be  storehouses  of  Titians, 
Giorgiones,  and  Vandycks.  The  Bath  picture- 
dealers  never  had  such  a  time  ;  for  some  years 
almost  all  their  wares  made  their  way  to  Mr. 
Landor's  walls.  Mr.  Landor  lived  alone  with 
his  beautiful  white  Spitz  dog  Pomero,  which 
he  allowed  to  do  whatever  it  liked,  and  fre- 
quently to  sit  in  the  oddest  way  on  the  bald  top 
of  his  head.       He  would  talk  to   Pomero  by 
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the  hour  together,  poetry,  philosophy,  whatever 
he  was  thinking  of,  all  of  it  imbued  with  his 
own  powerful  personality,  and  would  often  roar 
with  laughter  till  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
shake.  I  have  never  heard  a  laugh  like  that 
of  Mr.  Landor  —  *' deep-mouthed  Beotian 
Savage  Landor,"  as  Byron  called  him — such 
a  regular  cannonade.^  He  was  **the  sanest 
madman  and  the  maddest  reasonable  man  in 
the  world,"  as  Cervantes  says  of  Don  Quixote. 
In  the  evenings  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  im- 
passioned contemplation :  in  the  mornings  he 
wrote  incessantly,  to  fling  off  sheet  after  sheet 
for  the  Examiner,  seldom  looking  them  over 
afterwards.  He  scarcely  ever  read,  for  he  only 
possessed  one  shelf  of  books.  If  any  one  gave 
him  a  volume,  he  mastered  it  and  gave  it  away, 
and  this  he  did  because  he  believed  that  if 
he  knew  he  was  to  keep  the  book  and  be 
able  to  refer  to  it,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
absorb  its  contents  so  as  to  retain  them. 
When  he  left  Florence,  he  had  made  over 
all  he  possessed  to  his  wife,  retaining  only 
;^200  a  year — afterwards  increased  to  ;^400 — 
for  himself,  and  this  sufficed  for  his  simple 
needs.     He  never  bought  any  new  clothes,  and 

'  **No  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can  be 
altogether  irreclaimably  bad." — Carlyle^  ^^  Sartor  Kesartusy 
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a  chimney-sweep  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  wear  his  coat,  which  was  always  the  same 
as  long  as  I  knew  him,  though  it  in  no  way 
detracted  from  his  majestic  and  Hon-like 
appearance.  But  he  was  very  particular 
about  his  little  dinners,  and  it  was  about 
these  that  his  violent  explosions  of  passion 
usually  took  place-  I  have  seen  him  take  a 
pheasant  up  by  the  legs  when  it  was  brought 
to  table  and  throw  it  into  the  back  of  the 
fire  over  the  head  of  the  servant  in  attend- 
ance. This  was  always  a  failing,  and,  in 
later  days,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Browning  de- 
scribe how  in  his  fury  at  being  kept  wait- 
ing for  dinner  at  Siena,  he  shouted  :  "  I  will 
not  eat  it  now,  i  will  not  eat  it  if  it  comes," 
and,  when  it  came,  threw  it  all  out  of  the 
window. 

At  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more 
nobly  courteous  than  his  manner  to  his  guests, 
and  this  was  as  marked  towards  an  ignorant 
schoolboy  as  towards  his  most  distinguished 
visitor  ;  and  his  conversation,  whilst  calculated 
to  put  all  his  visitors  at  their  ease  and  draw 
out  their  best  points,  was  always  wise,  chival- 
rous, pure,  and  witty. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Landor's  son  Walter  came 
to  stay  with  him,  but  he  was  an  ignorant  rough 
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youth,  and  never  got  on  well  with  his  father. 
I  believe  Mr.  Lander  preferred  me  at  this  time 
to  any  of  his  own  children,  and  liked  better  to 
have  me  with  him  ;  yet  he  must  often  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  that  I  could  so  little 
reciprocate  about  the  Latin  verses  of  which  he 
so  constantly  talked  to  me,  and  that  indeed  I 
could  seldom  understand  them,  though  he  was 
so  generous  and  high-bred  that  he  never  would 
allow  me  to  feel  mortified.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
then  Miss  Lynn,  was  by  her  almost  filial  atten- 
tions a  great  comfort  to  Landor  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  exile  at  Bath.  Another 
person,  whom  he  liked,  was  a  pretty  young 
Bath  lady,  Miss  Fray,  who  often  came  to  dine 
with  him  when  I  was  there.  After  dinner  Mr. 
Landor  generally  had  a  nap,  and  would  say, 
"Now,  Augustus,  I'm  going  to  sleep,  so  make 
love  to  Miss  Fray" — which  was  rather  awk- 
ward.^ 

These  were  the  best  friends  of  Lander's  soli- 

'  There  is  really  no  end  lo  the  absurd  calumnies  which  I  have 
heaid  drcuinled  during  my  life  about  dear  old  Mr.  Landor,  the 
kindesl,  most  refined,  most  conileous,  and  most  genial,  though  most 
irascible  of  men.  But  nothing  thai  ever  was  said  about  him  was  so 
utterly  absuid  as  Mr.  Adotpbus  Trollopc's  slatemenl  that  he  neglected 
the  use  of  the  letter  i  in  conveisation.  I  lived  with  him  in  close 
intimacy  for  years,  and  1  never  once  traced  the  slightest  indication  of  hit 
ever  dropping  the  aspirate  ;  indeed,  no  one  was  mure  patticulai  in 
inculcating  lis  proper  use. 
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lude ;  most  of  his  other  visitors  were  syco- 
phants and  flatterers,  and  though  he  despised 
the  persons,  he  did  not  always  dislike  the  flat- 
tery.     Swift  says  truly — 

"  'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 

Thai  flattery's  the  food  of  fools  ; 

Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 

Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit." 

Another  resident  of  whom  I  saw  much  at 
Bath  was  my  mother's  cousin.  Miss  Harriet 
Dumbleton  (her  mother  was  a  Leycester) — an 
old  maiden  lady,  who  lived  in  the  most  primitive 
manner,  really  scarcely  allowing  herself  enough 
to  eat,  because,  like  St.  Elizabeth,  though  she 
had  a  very  good  fortune,  she  had  given  every- 
thing she  had  to  the  poor.  She  would  even 
sell  her  furniture,  books,  and  pictures,  to  give 
away  the  money  they  realised.  But  she  was 
a  most  agreeable,  witty,  lively  person,  and  it 
was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  go  to  her. 


"  Lyncombe,  Sept.  12. — I  have  been  here  four  days, 
but  only  to-day  did  Mr.  R.  begin  to  attempt  any  lessons 
with  me.  He  was  very  inip>atient,  and  I  got  so  puzzled 
and  confused,  I  could  scarcely  do  anything  at  all;  all 
my  sums  and  everything  else  were  wrong.  Warriner 
and  Hebdcn  were  very  kind,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
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help  me.  I  like  Warriner  very  much.  To-day  I  have 
done  much  better,  and  I  really  do  try  to  do  well,  dearest 
Mamma." 

"  Sept,  14. — Yesterday  morning,  as  there  was  again 
no  work  whatever  to  be  done,  I  went  off  by  myself  to 
Charterhouse  Hinton  to  see  the  Abbey.  I  was  told  it 
was  not  shown,  but  insisted  upon  going  up  to  the 
house,  where  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was  allowed  to  look 
at  the  ruin  in  the  garden.  There  I  found  an  old 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  told  who  I  was,  where  I  was, 
and  all  about  myself,  and  he  told  me  in  return  that  he 
had  been  at  school  with  Uncle  Jule  and  knew  the  Bath 
aunts,  and  not  only  showed  me  the  best  place  to  sketch 
the  Abbey  from,  but  gave  me  a  lesson  in  perspective. 
Then  he  took  me  into  the  house  and  told  me  all  the 
stories  of  the  pictures  there. 

''  Mr.  Landor  has  been  here,  and,  thinking  to  do  me 
honour,  called  upon  the  R.'s.  Whilst  Pomero  danced 
about,  he  told  numbers  of  stories,  beginning  at  once 
about  the  Dukes  of  Brandenburg  and  Orleans,  and  in 
defence  of  the  Danes.  '  Hare  may  say  what  he  likes, 
but  that  King  of  Prussia  is  a  regular  old  scoundrel.' 

"Whenever  we  are  supposed  to  do  any  work,  Mr. 
R.  sits  at  the  small  table  in  the  dining-room  while  we 
are  at  the  large  one ;  but  no  one  takes  any  notice  of 
him,  and  all  talk  slang  and  laugh  as  if  he  was  out  of  the 
room ;  and  if  Harris  gets  bored  with  his  supposed  work, 
he  rings  for  a  plate  and  glass  of  water  and  paints." 

**  Sept.  22. — You  need  not  grudge  my  long  walks 
and  being  away  from  the  others,  for  I  should  not  be 


with  them  if  at  home,  as  Hebden  goes  to  play  on  the 
Abbey  organ,  and  the  rest  have  their  own  occupations. 
To-day  1  went  over  hill  and  dale  to  Wellow,  where 
there  is  a  noble  old  church,  and  a  Holy  Well  of  St. 
Julian,  at  which  a  white  lady  used  to  appear  on  St. 
Julian's  Eve,  whenever  any  misfortune  was  about  to 
happen  to  the  family  of  Hungerford,  the  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil.  As  I  was  drawing  the  village,  a 
farmer  came  riding  by,  and,  after  looking  at  my  sketch, 
went  back  with  me  to  show  me  his  house,  once  a 
manor  of  the  Hungerfords,  with  a  splendid  old  caired 
chimney-piece. 

"  These  are  very  long  dieary  half-years.  At  Harrow 
1  used  to  rejoice  that  I  should  never  more  have  to 
endure  those  horrible  long  private-school  half-years, 
yet  here  they  are  again.  Oh !  what  would  1  not  give 
to  be  back  with  you,  and  able  to  take  care  of  you  when 
you  are  poorly ! " 

"  Oct.  9. — Yesterday,  as  there  were  no  lessons  what- 
ever again,  I  made  a  great  expedition  to  Farley  Castle, 
but  was  very  miserable  all  the  way  in  thinking  that  I 
had  not  been  better  to  you  all  the  summer,  dearest, 
dearest  Mamma.  I  used  to  think,  when  I  knew  that  I 
should  be  at  home  such  a  long  time,  what  a  comfort 
I  should  be  to  you,  and  that  you  would  see  how  good  1 
was  grown ;  but  instead  of  that,  how  bad  I  was  all  the 
time!  Oh!  if  1  had  only  a  little  of  it  over  again! 
Well,  it  is  a  long  walk,  but  at  last  I  arrived  at  Farley, 
a  pretty  ruin  on  a  height,  with  four  towers  at  the 
angles  and  a  chapel  in  the  centre.  I  persuaded  the 
woman  to  lock  me  in  here,  and  was  in  ecstasies.     The 
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walls  arc  covered  with  armour  of  the  Hungerfords  for 
centuries,  and  in  a  corner  are  Cromwell's  boots  aod 
saddle.  At  the  other  end  is  the  ancient  high  altar 
with  a  Bible  of  ages  mouldering  away  beneath  a  carved 
crucifix  and  stained  window,  and  the  surrounding  walls 
are  emblazoned  with  Hungerford  arms.  Old  banners 
wave  from  the  ceiling,  old  furniture  lines  the  aisle,  and 
in  St.  Anne's  Chantry  are  two  splendid  altar-tombs, 
of  Lady  Joanna  Hungerford  and  her  husband,  and 
Sir  Edward  and  his  wife. 

"  How  am  1  to  get  any  money  to  pay  for  having 
my  hair  cut,  and  for  some  gloves,  for  mine  are  quite 
worn  out  ?  " 

"  Oct.  20. — No  work  at  all,  so  I  have  had  a  grand 
expedition  to  the  beautiful  old  deserted  house  of  the 
Longs  at  South  Wraxhall,  and  have  been  writing 
ballads  and  stories  about  it  ever  since." 

"  Oct.  26. — No  lessons.  Mr.  R,  will  not  have 
them.  So  we  have  all  been  together  to  Farley,  and 
went  into  the  vault  where  the  Hungerfords  lie  in  leaden 
coffins,  melted  to  fit  their  bodies  and  faces,  their  real 
features  in  deep  relief.  They  look  most  extraordinary, 
esp>ecially  two  babies,  whom,  at  first  sight,  you  would 
take  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  .  .  .  When  1  am  alone  with 
Harris,  1  like  him  very  much.  He  writes  poetry  and 
draws  beautifully,  and  can  read  French  and  Italian  for 
his  own  amusement.  I  wish  I  could.  Oh,  I  am  so 
tired  of  having  nothing  to  do ! " 

My  dear  Grandmother,  Mrs.  Leycester,  had 
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been  failing  all  the  autumn,  and  my  mother 
was  much  with  her  at  her  house  in  New  Street. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  she  seemed  better, 
and  my  mother  returned  to  Lime,  but  on  the 
3rd  of  November  she  was  suddenly  recalled. 
As  so  often  happens  in  serious  cases,  for  the 
only  time  in  her  life  she  missed  the  train,  and 
when  she  arrived,  after  many  hours'  delay,  she 
found  that  dear  Grannie  had  died  an  hour 
before,  wishing  and  longing  for  her  to  the  last. 
To  my  intense  thankfulness,  I  was  allowed  to 
go  to  my  mother  in  New  Street,  once  more  to 
behold  the  beloved  aged  features  in  the  deep 
repose  of  death,  and  to  see  the  familiar  inani- 
mate objects  connected  with  my  childhood,  and 
the  dear  old  servants.  Grannie  was  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Trafalgar 
Square,  her  coffin  being  laid  upon  that  of  Uncle 
Hugh  {Judge  Leycester).  The  vaults  were  a 
very  awful  place — coffins  piled  upon  one  another 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  often  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  preservation,' — and  the  funeral  was  a  very 
ghastly  one,  all  the  ladies  being  enveloped  in 
huge  black  hooded  mantles,  which  covered  them 
from  head  to  foot  like  pillars  of  crape.  Grannie  is 
one  of  the  few  persons  whose  memory  is  always 
evergreen  to  me,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  most 
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lasting  affection.  Everything  connected  with 
her  has  an  interest.  Many  pieces  of  furniture 
and  other  memorials  of  my  grandmother's  house 
in  New  Street  and,  before  that,  of  Stoke 
Rectory,  have  been  cherished  by  us  at  Hurst- 
monceaux  and  Holmhurst,  and  others  it  hjis 
always  been  a  pleasure  to  see  again  when  I 
have  visited  my  Penrhyn  cousins  at  Sheen — 
objects  of  still  life  which  long  survive  those  to 
whom  they  were  once  important. 

In  the  winter  of  1848-49  I  saw  at  St. 
Leonards  the  venerable  Queen  Marie  Am^Iie, 
and  am  always  glad  to  have  seen  that  noble 
and  long-suffering  lady,  the  niece  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

During  the  autumn  at  Lyncombe  I  was 
almost  constantly  ill,  and  very  often  ill  in  the 
winter  at  home,  which  the  Marcus  Hares  all 
spent  at  Lime.  It  was  a  miserable  trial  to 
me  that,  in  her  anxiety  lest  1  should  miss 
an  hour  of  a  school  where  I  was  taught 
nothing,  my  mother  sent  me  back  a  week 
too  early — and  I  was  for  that  time  alone  in 
the  prison  of  my  abomination,  in  unutterable 
dreariness,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 
This    term,    a    most    disagreeable    vulgar    boy 

called  W was  added  to  the  establishment 

at    Lyncombe,    who    was    my    detested    com- 
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pjiiiioii  tor  the  next  two  years ;  and  from  this 
lime  in  every  way  life  at  Lyncoinbe  became 
indescribably  wretched — chiefly  from  the  utter 
waste  of  time— and,  as  I  constantly  wrote  to 
my  mother,  I  was  always  wishing  that  !  were 
dead.  My  only  consolation,  and  that  a  most 
dismal  and  solitarj'  one,  was  in  the  long  ex- 
cursions which  I  made ;  but  1  look  back  upon 
these  as  times  of  acute  suffering  from  poverty 
and  hunger,  as  I  never  had  any  allowance, 
and  was  always  sent  back  to  my  tutor's  with 
only  five  shillings  in  my  pocket.  Thus,  though 
I  walked  sometimes  twenty-four  miles  in  a  day, 
and  was  out  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  I  never 
had  a  penny  with  which  to  buy  even  a  bit 
of  bread,  and  many  a  time  sank  down  by  the 
wayside  from  the  faintness  of  sheer  starva- 
tion, often  most  gratefully  accepting  some  of 
their  food  from  the  common  working  people 
I  met.  If  1  went  out  with  my  companions, 
the  utmost  mortification  was  added  to  the 
actual  suffering  of  hunger,  because,  when 
they  went  into  the  village  inns  to  have  a 
good  well-earned  luncheon,  I  was  always  left 
starving  outside,  as  1  never  had  the  means 
of  paying  for  any  food.  I  believe  my  com- 
panions were  very  sorry  for  me,  but  they 
never   allowed    their   pity  to   be    any  expense 
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to  them,  and  then  **  E  meglio  essere  odiato 
che  compatito**  is  an  Italian  proverb  which 
means  a  great  deal,  especially  to  a  boy.  After 
a  time,  too,  the  food  at  Lyncombe  itself  be- 
came extremely  stinted  and  of  the  very  worst 
quality  —  a  suet  dumpling  filled  with  coarse 
odds  and  ends  of  meat  being  our  dinner  on 
at  least  five  days  out  of  the  seven,  which  of 
course  was  very  bad  for  an  extremely  delicate 
rapidly-growing  youth — and,  if  I  was  ill  from 
want  of  food,  which  was  frequently  the  case, 
I  was  given  nothing  but  rice. 

What  indescribably  miserable  years  those 
were !  I  still  feel,  in  passing  Bath  by  railway, 
sick  at  heart  from  the  recollection,  and  I  long 
in  this  volume  to  hurry  over  a  portion  of  life 
so  filled  with  wretched  recollections,  and  which 
had  scarcely  a  redeeming  feature,  except  Mr. 
Landor  s  constant  kindness  and  friendship.  It 
was  also  a  terrible  disappointment  that  my 
mother  never  would  consent  to  my  going  for 
a  few  days  to  see  **  Italima  "  and  my  brothers, 
who  were  then  living  at  Torquay,  and  who 
vainly  begged  for  it.  My  endless  letters  to  my 
mother  (for  I  wrote  several  sheets  daily)  are 
so  crushed  and  disconsolate  that  I  find  little  to 
select. 


"  H aster  Sunday,  1849. — Yesterday  Mr.  Landor 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  First  we  went  out  to 
order  the  dinner,  accompanied  by  Pomero  in  high 
spirits.  As  we  went  through  the  streets,  he  held  forth 
uf>on  their  beauties,  especially  those  of  the  Circus,  to 
which  he  declares  that  nothing  in  Rome  or  in  the 
world  was  ever  equal.  We  stopped  first  at  the  fish- 
monger's, where,  after  much  bargaining,  some  turbot 
was  procured ;  then,  at  the  vegetable  shop,  we  bought 
broccoli,  potatoes,  and  oranges;  then  some  veal  to 
roast;  and  finally  a  currant-tart  and  biscuits.  Mr. 
Landor  generally  orders  his  own  little  dinners,  but 
almost  all  this  was  for  me,  as  he  will  dine  himself  on 
a  little  fish.  He  has  actually  got  a  new  hat,  he  says 
because  all  the  ladies  declared  they  would  never  walk 
with  him  again  unless  he  had  one,  and  he  has  a 
hideous  pair  of  new  brown  trousers.  Pomero  was 
put  out  of  the  room  for  jumping  on  them,  but  when 
he  was  heard  crying  outside  the  door,  Mr.  Landor 
declared  he  could  not  let  his  dear  child  be  unhappy, 
and  was  obliged  to  let  it  in ;  upon  which  the  creature 
was  so  delighted,  that  it  instantly  jumped  on  the  top 
of  its  master's  head,  where  it  sate  demurely,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Harris  has  just  written  an  account  of  ray  home 
life  which  he  says  he  believes  to  be  exact,  i.e.,  that  I 
live  with  two  maiden  aunts,  '  Gidman  and  Lear ' — that 
they  have  a  dog  called  '  Paul  against  the  Gentiles,' 
who  runs  after  them,  carrying  muffins  and  apples  to 
the  poor  and  destitute   inhabitants   of  the  parish  of 
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Chalk-cum-Chilblains  —  that  his  kennel  is  inscribed 
with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  when  a  heretic  is  near  he 
can  smell  him  five  miles  off — that  his  food  consists  of 
tracts,  and  that  he  drinks  a  dilution  of  h3rmn-books 
and  camphor-ice." 

In  my  summer  holidays  of  1849  my  mother 
took  me  for  the  second  time  to  Alton.  It  was 
very  hot  weather,  and  we  lived  entirely  amongrst 
the  afifectionate  primitive  cottagers,  going  after- 
wards to  stay  with  Lady  Gore  at  Wilcot  House 
— an  old  haunted  house,  with  a  tower  where  a 
tailor  (I  forget  how  he  got  there)  committed 
suicide.  With  Mrs.  Pile  we  drove  through 
the  open  Wiltshire  country  to  her  farmhouse 
home  of  Tufton,  where  we  spent  several  days 
very  pleasantly,  in  a  quiet  place  on  the  glisten- 
ing little  river  Teste,  close  to  Hurstborne 
Park.  On  the  day  of  our  leaving  Tufton  we 
visited  Winchester,  and  as  we  were  going 
thence  to  Portsmouth  by  rail,  we  had  an  adven- 
ture which  might  have  ended  seriously. 

The  train  was  already  in  motion,  and  my 
mother  and  I  were  alone  in  the  carriage,  when 
three  men  came  running  along  the  platform 
and  attempted  to  enter  it.  Only  one  suc- 
ceeded, for  before  the  others  could  follow  him, 
the  train  had  left  the  platform.  In  a  minute 
we  saw  that  the  man  who  was  alone  in  the 
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carriage  with  us  was  a  maniac,  and  that  those 
left  behind  were  his  keepers.  He  uttered  a. 
shrill  hoot  and  glared  at  us.  Fortunately,  as 
the  door  banged  to,  the  tassel  of  the  window 
was  thrown  up,  and  this  attracted  him,  and  he 
yelled  with  laughter.  We  sat  motionless  at 
the  other  side  of  the  carriage  opposite  each 
other.  He  seized  the  tassel  and  kept  throw- 
ing it  up  and  down,  hooting  and  roaring 
with  laughter.  Once  or  twice  we  fancied  he 
was  about  to  pounce  upon  us.  but  then  the 
tassel  attracted  him  again.  After  about  eight 
minutes  the  train  stopped.  His  keepers  had 
succeeded  in  getting  upon  the  guard's  box  as 
the  train  left  the  station,  and  hearing  his 
shouts,  stopped  the  train,  and  he  was  removed 
by  force. 

We  went  to  stay  at  Haslar  with  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  the  Arctic  voyager,  whose  first  wife  had 
been  my  mother's  early  friend  Bella  Stanley. 
He  was  now  married  again,  and  had  three 
more  children,  and  his  wife  had  two  daughters 
by  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Hoare.  The  three 
families  lived  together,  and  in  the  most 
wonderful  harmony.  The  eldest  son,  Edward, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Dover,  was  several  years 
older  than  I,  yet  not  too  old  for  compan- 
ionship.    But  I  never  could  feel  the  slightest 
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character.  My  mother  met  Aunt  Kitty  in 
London  as  she  came  from  Scotland,  and  went 
with  her  to  Norwich.  It  was  perfect  anguish  to 
me  not  to  see  once  more  the  place  which  I  had 
most  delighted  in,  but  that  was  not  permitted. 
Only  two  days  after  leaving  her  home  in  the 
old  palace,  my  aunt  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
youngest  son,  Captain  Charles  Edward  Stanley, 
at  Hobart  Town  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He 
left  a  young  widow,  who,  in  her  desolation,  de- 
rived her  chief  comfort  from  the  thought  of  join- 
ing her  husband's  eldest  brother,  Captain  Owen 
Stanley,  at  Sydney,  and  returning  to  England  in 
his  ship,  the  Raillesnake.  When  she  reached 
the  ship,  she  learned  that  he  had  been  found 
dead  in  his  cabin  only  a  few  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  tidings  of  his  father's  death.  The 
news  of  this  third  loss  reached  Lime  just  after 
Aunt  Kitty  and  Kate  Stanley  had  left  it  to 
take  possession  of  their  new  London  home — 6 
Grosvenor  Crescent.  I  remember  my  mother's 
piercing  shriek  when  she  opened  the  letter :  it 
was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  her  scream.  It 
was  only  a  few  months  after  this  that  Kate 
was  married  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  her  brother's 
friend  and  my  late  head-master. 

In  1 850  I  detested  my  life  at  Lyncombe  more 
than  ever.      Mr.   R.   was  increasingly  neglect- 
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of  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  was  never  en- 
couraged to  talk  at  home ;  indeed,  if  I  ever 
spoke,  !  was  instantly  suppressed.  I  knew 
nothing  of  any  game  ;  I  was  never  taught  to 
ride  or  swim,  and  dancing  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited as  an  invention  of  the  evil  one.  Other 
boys  must  have  thought  me  a  terrible  ass,  but 
it  was  really  not  quite  my  own  fault.  Oh ! 
how  heartily  1  agree  with  Archbishop  Whately, 
who  said  that  "  the  God  of  the  Calvinists  is  the 
devil  with  'God'  written  on  his  forehead." 

There  was  another  of  my  real  relations  with 
whom  I  made  acquaintance  this  year,  and  with 
whom  I  was  afterwards  very  intimate — namely, 
Henry  Liddell,  Rector  of  Easington,  and  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Bamborough  Castle,  who  was 
the  brother  of  my  great-uncle  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  and  had  married  Charlotte  Lyon  of 
Hetton,  daughter  of  the  youngest  brother  of 
my  great-grandmother  Lady  Anne  Simpson. 
Mr.  Liddell  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
with  all  the  genial  courtesy  of  a  race  of  country 
gentlemen  now  almost  extinct,  and  his  wife 
was  a  beautiful  old  lady,  with  much  that  was 
interesting  to  tell  of  past  times  and  people. 
Their  eldest  son,  who  was  afterwards  Dean 
of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford,  was  at  this 
time  head-master  of  Westminster,  and  was  a 
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clever  and  cultivated  person,  though  inferior 
to  his  parents  in  natural  charm  of  character. 
In  the  summer  my  maternal  grandfather,  Sir 
John  Paul,  came  to  stay  at  a  hotel  at  Bath  and 
I  saw  him  frequently,  but  never  found  anything 
in  common  with  him,  though  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  artist.  In  my  daily  letters  to 
my  mother,  I  see  that  I  describefl  his  first 
reception  of  me  with  **  How  do  you  do,  sir  " — 
just  like  any  distant  acquaintance.  He  was 
at  this  time  married  to  his  third  wife,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Bishop  Halifax,  and  presented  a 
very  youthful  appearance.  Her  step-children, 
who  never  liked  her,  declared  that  on  the  day 
after  her  marriage  one  of  her  eyebrows  fell 
off  into  her  soup.  But  to  me  she  was  always 
very  kind,  and  I  was  fond  of  her,  in  spite  of 
her  many  ancient  frivolities.  With  Lady  Paul 
lived  her  sister  Caroline  Halifax,  a  very  pretty 
pleasant  old  lady,  who  adored  her,  and  thought 
'*  my  sister  Bessy  '*  the  most  beautiful,  illustrious, 
and  cultivated  woman  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  April  1850  that  a  happy  miss- 
ing of  his  train  at  Bath  produced  a  visit  at 
Lyncombe  from  Arthur  Stanley,  who  was  hor- 
rified at  my  ignorance,  and  at  the  absence, 
which  he  discovered,  of  all  pains  in  teaching 
me.      His   representations   to    my   mother   at 
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last  induced  her  to  promise  to  remove  me, 
for  which  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  him 
in  recollection.  Nevertheless  I  was  unac- 
countably left  at  Lyncombe  till  Christmas, 
nine  wretched  and  utterly  useless  months ; 
for  when  he  knew  I  was  going  to  leave, 
after  my  return  in  the  summer,  Mr.  R. 
dropped  even  the  pretence  of  attempting  to 
teach  me,  so  that  1  often  remained  in  total 
neglect,  without  any  work  whatever,  for 
several  weeks.  In  their  anger  at  the  distant 
prospect  of  my  escaping  them,  the  R.'s 
now  never  spoke  to  me,  and  my  life  was 
passed  in  total  and  miserable  silence,  even 
at  meal-times.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  I  should  often  have 
been  many  weeks  together  without  speaking 
a  single  word.  My  mother  in  vain  remon- 
strated over  my  sickeningly  doleful  letters, 
and  told  me  to  "  catch  all  the  sunbeams 
within  reach;"  I  could  only  reply  there  were 
no  sunbeams  to  catch  —  that  "  you  would 
think  at  meals  that  you  were  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion from  the  cold,  morose,  joyless,  motion- 
less faces  around  the  table."  Then  Aunt 
Esther  would  make  my  mother  urge  me  to 
accept  all  these  small  trials,  these  "guidings," 
in  a  more  Christian   spirit,   which   made  me 
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furious :  1  could  not  express  religious  senti- 
ments when  such  sentiments  were  quite  un- 
born. Besides,  I  might  have  answered  that 
**  when  St.  Paul  said  we  were  to  put  off  the 
old  man,  he  did  not  mean  we  were  to  put  on 
the  old  woman."  ^    I  also  wrote  to  my  mother — 

"  We  are  in  th«  last  extremities  as  regards  food.  I 
will  give  you  a  perfectly  correct  account  of  the  last  few 
days.  Saturday,  dinner,  boiled  beef.  Sunday,  break- 
fast, ditto  cold  with  bread  and  butter.  Luncheon,  a 
very  small  portion  of  ditto  with  dry  bread  and  part  of 
the  rind  of  a  decayed  cheese.  Dinner,  a  little  of  ditto 
with  a  doughy  plum-tart.  Monday,  breakfast,  ditto 
with  two  very  small  square  pieces  of  bread.  Luncheon, 
ditto  with  bread  and  .  .  .  butter!  Dinner,  ditto  and 
a  rice-pudding.  Tuesday,  breakfast,  ditto ;  luncheon,  a 
very  small  fragment  of  ditto  and  one  potato  apiece 
doled  round.  Dinner,  ditto.  Wednesday,  breakfast, 
scraps  of  ditto ;  luncheon,  fat  and  parings  of  ditto.  We 
all  have  to  sit  and  do  our  work  now  by  the  light  of  a 
single  bed-candle.  Oh  !  I  am  more  thankful  every  day 
that  you  will  at  last  let  me  leave  this  place.  Any  change 
must  be  for  the  better,  and  I  should  not  mind  if  it  was 
to  the  centre  of  the  desert,  if  I  could  only  feel  I  should 
learn  something,  for  I  am  learning  nothing  here,  and 
never  have  learnt  anything.  .  .  .  Would  you  very 
much  mind  giving  me  an  umbrella,  for  I  have  got  wet 
through  almost  every  day  :  on  Sundays  it  is  especially 
inconvenient.      Mr.  R.  asked  me  the  other  day  how 

*  Hugh  Stuart  Brown. 
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I  liked  the  thoughts  of  going  away ! — but  I  was  very 
good,  and  only  said  '  1  should  not  fnind  it  very 
much ! ' " 


My  only  reprieve  from  the  misery  of  Lyn- 
combe  in  1850  was  in  a  three  days  visit  to 
my  half-uncle  Gustavus  Hare  at  Exmouth.  I 
describe  to  my  mother  the  extraordinary 
sermon  which  I  heard  there  from  the  Dean 
of  Exeter,  on  the  theory  that  the  object  of 
St.  PauFs  visit  to  Jerusalem,  as  described 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  to  attend 
the  deathbed  of  the  **most  blessed  Virgin." 
I  was  greatly  delighted  with  sketching  the 
then  ruined  sanctuary  of  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness — an  old  grey  tower  covered  with 
moss  and  lichen  and  a  huge  yew-tree,  in  a 
solitary  opening  amid  woods.  Another  day 
we  saw  Bradley  Manor,  near  Newton,  **with 
its  chapel  used  as  a  hen-roost  and  a  peacock 
perched  upon  the  altar,"  and  the  second  Mrs. 
Hare  Naylors  grave  at  Highweek,  **  over- 
looking the  beautiful  wooded  hills  and  the 
still  blue  waters  of  Teignmouth  harbour." 

Whilst  at  my  tutor  s,  I  had  saved  up  every 
penny  I  could — actually  by  pennies — to  go 
to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  at  last,  by  going 
without   food    the   whole    day   (as    I    had   no 
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money  lor  that),  I  accomplished  the  excursioi>. 
To  me,  it  was  well  worth  all  the  suffering 
it  cost,  and  I  wrote  seven  sheets  to  my 
mother  about  the  great  hall  with  its  stained 
windows,  the  terraces  with  peacocks  sunning 
themselves  on  the  carved  balustrades,  the 
dark  picture- hung  staircase,  the  tapestried 
bedrooms,  and  above  all,  the  unspeakably 
ghastly  chamber  of  Edward  the  Second's 
murder,  approached  through  the  leads  of  the 
roof  by  a  wooden  bridge  between  the  towers 
— **dim  and  dark,  with  a  floor  of  unplaned 
oak,  and  the  light  falling  from  two  stained 
windows  upon  a  white  head  of  Edward  in 
a  niche,  and  an  old  bed  with  a  sword  lying 
upon  it  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  found 
after  the  murder."  Then  in  the  park  were 
**  the  descendants  of  the  stags  which  were 
harnessed  to  the  king's  bier,  and  which,  for 
want  of  horses,  drew  him  to  his  grave  at 
Gloucester." 

In  the  dreary  solitude  of  my  life  at  Lyn- 
combe  (as  how  often  since!)  drawing  was 
a  great  resource,  and  much  practice  gave 
me  facility  in  sketching.  At  this  time  I  was 
very  conceited  about  it,  thought  my  drawings 
beautiful,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
fell  violently  into  **the  black  stage,"  in  which 
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they  were — abominable!  In  the  holidays, 
however,  my  pride  was  well  taken  down  by 
my  mother,  who  herself  drew  with  great 
taste  and  delicacy.  She  would  look  at  my 
drawing  carefully,  and  then  say,  "  And  what 
does  this  line  mean  ? " — "  Oh,  I  thought  ...  it 
looked  well." — "Then,  if  you  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  it  means,  take  it  out  at  once."  This 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  lessons. 

The  chief  variety  of  our  summer  was 
spending  two  days  in  the  little  inn  at  Pens- 
hurst^seeing  and  drawing  the  fine  old  house 
there  and  Hever  Castle,  and  a  day  at  Win- 
chelsea,  where  we  slept  at  the  primitive  little 
public-house,  and  sketched  from  breakfast  to 
sunset. 

In  the  autumn,  at  Mr.  Lander's  house,  I 
first  met  Miss  Carolina  Courtenay  Boyle,' 
Queen  Adelaide's  ex-maid  of  honour,  with 
whom,  partly  through  my  love  of  drawing,  I 
made  a  great  friendship.  Accustomed  as  I  was 
to  the  inferior  twaddle  which  formed  the  con- 
versation of  the  Maurice  sisters,  or  the  harsh 
judgments  of  those  who  considered  everything 
pleasant  to  be  sinful,  Miss  Boyle  was  a  revela- 

'  Eldest  daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Couitenay  Boyle,  btotber  of 
ihe  Sth  EatI  of  Cork.  The  brothers  had  married  sisteis,  daughters  of 
W.  Poynti  of  Midgehani— our  distant  cousins. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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tion  to  me.  I  was  as  one  mesmerised  by 
her.  Hitherto  my  acquaintance  with  women 
had  been  chiefly  with  the  kind  who  thought 
ample  compensation  for  having  treated  me 
with    inordinate    unkindness    and    selfishness 


to  be  contained  in  the  information  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  remember  me  in  their 
prayers.  It  was  a  new  experience,  not 
only  that  a  beautiful  and  clever  lady  should 
try  to  make    herself    agreeable,  but    that    she 
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should  think  it  worth  while  to  make  her- 
self agreeable  to  me.  No  wonder  I  adored 
her.  She  was  then  living  with  her  mother 
Lady  Boyle  in  the  same  house  of  Millard's 
Hill,  near  Frome,  in  which  my  great-aunts 
Caroline  and  Marianne  Hare  had  lived  be- 
fore ;  and,  to  my  great  surprise  and  delight, 
I  was  allowed  to  go  by  the  coach  to  spend 
two  days  with  her  there.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  I  first  wore  a  morning-coat 
instead  of  a  jacket,  and  very  proud  I  was 
of  it.  Apropos  of  dress,  at  this  time  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  all  young  gentlemen 
wore  straps  to  their  trousers,  not  only  when 
riding,  but  always :  it  was  considered  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  snobbism  to  appear  without 
them.  The  said  trousers  also  always  had 
stripes  at  the  sides,  which,  beginning  like 
those  of  soldiers,  grew  broader  and  broader, 
till  they  recalled  the  parti-coloured  hose  of 
Pinturicchio :  then  they  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

The  house  of  Millard's  Hill,  when  the 
Boyles  inhabited  it,  was  quite  enchanting,  so 
filled  with  pictures,  carvings,  and  china ;  and 
Miss  Boyle  herself  was  a  more  beautiful 
picture  than  any  of  those  upon  her  walls — 
still   wonderfully  striking  in  appearance,   with 
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delicately  chiselled  features  and  an  unrivalled 
complexion,  while  her  golden-grey  hair,  brushed 
back  and  cut  short  like  a  boy's  (owing  to  a 
coup  de  soleil  long  before),  added  a  marvellous 
picturesqueness.  A  greater  contrast  to  the 
pinched  and  precise  evangelical  women  whom 
alone  I  was  usually  permitted  to  visit  could  at 
this  time  scarcely  be  imagined.  Wonderful 
were  the  stories  which  she  had  to  tell  me, 
and  delighted  to  tell  me,  of  her  past  life  and 
sufferings,  "through  which  only  God  and  re- 
ligion "  had  helped  her,  with  the  moral  attached 
that  since  the  few  whom  she  had  idolised  were 
taken  away,  she  must  now  live  for  all.  She 
talked  much  also  of  her  great  anxiety  about 
dear  old  Landor,  *'that  God  would  change  and 
rebuild  his  soul."  Lady  Boyle,  a  sweet  and 
beautiful  old  lady,^  was  now  quite  paralysed, 
and  her  daughter  would  sit  for  hours  at  her 
feet,  soothing  her  and  holding  her  hands.  I 
remember  as  especially  touching,  that  when 
Miss  Boyle  sang  hymns  to  her  mother,  she 
would  purposely  make  a  mistake,  in  order  that 
her  sick  mother  might  have  "the  pleasure  of 
correcting  her." 

When  we  went  out.   Miss  Boyle's  dress — a 
large  Marie  Antoinette  hat  and  feathers  and  a 

*  N^e  Caroline  Amelia  Poynlz. 
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scarlet  cloak — at  that  time  considered  most 
extraordinary — excited  great  sensation.  With 
her  I  went  to  Longleat ;  to  Vallis,  of  which 
I  have  often  been  reminded  in  seeing  Poussin's 
pictures ;  and  to  Marston,  where  old  Lord 
Cork  was  still  living,  with  his  daughter-in-law 
Lady  Dungarvan  and  her  children.  An  im- 
mense number  of  the  Boyles — "  the  illustrious 
family"  by  whom,  our  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "almost 
every  art  had  been  encouraged  or  improved  " 
— were  at  this  time  residing  at  or  around 
Marston,  and  none  of  them  on  terms  with 
one  another,  though  they  were  all,  individually, 
very  kind  to  me.  I  now  first  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Boyle's  younger  sister  Mary, 
whom  I  knew  better  many  years  after,  when  I 
learned  to  value  her  wonderful  sympathy  with 
all  the  pathos  of  life,  as  much  as  to  admire  her 
quick  wit  and  inimitable  acting.*  Landor  used 
to  say  of  her,  "  Mary  Boyle  is  more  than  clever, 
she  is  profound ; "  but  it  is  her  quickness  that 
remains  by  one.  Of  her  lively  answers  it  is 
difficult  to  give  specimens,  but  I  remember 
how  one  day  when  she  neglected  something, 
Lady  Marion  Alford  said  to  her,  "What  a 
baby  you  are,  Mary,"  and  she  answered,  "  Well, 
I  can't  help  it ;  /  was  &om  so." 

'  Miss  Mary  Bi^le  died  in  1890. 


evening,  and  he  mai 
to  beg  her  pardon- 
exclaimed  ;  "  people 
giving  you." 

But  to  return  to 
evenings  Miss  Boyle 
and  sang — strange  wi 
seemed  perfectly  in  ace 
hair  and  inspired  mien, 
sired  her  to  play  to  hin: 
much,  that  when  she  wa; 
she  cut  every  string  an^ 
and  came  back  into  th 
that  her  guitar  was  quii 
not  play.  To  her  terrc 
guitar  to  see  if  it  was  tr 
Queen  Adelaide's  dea 
chann-o  :-    "" 
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Soon  after  my  return  from  Millard's  Hill,  I 
went  to  my  grandfather  Sir  John  Paul  at  the 
Hill  House  near  Stroud  —  a  much-dreaded 
visit,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  most  of  the 
near  relations  amongst  whom  I  so  suddenly 
found  myself. 

From  the  Hill  House  I  wrote  to  my 
mother — 

"  Dec.  19,  1850. — Lyncombe  is  done  with  !  my  own 
Mother,  and  oh  !  I  cannot  say  how  delightful  it  was,  in 
parting  with  so  many  persons  terribly  familiar  through 
two  years  and  a  half  of  misery,  to  know  that  I  should 
never  see  them  again. 

"At Stroud  Lady  Paul's  pony-carriage  was  waiting, 
and  we  drove  swiftly  through  some  deep  valleys,  the 
old  coachman,  twenty-five  years  in  the  family,  telling 
me  how  he  had  seen  and  nursed  me  when  a  baby,  and 
how  glad  he  was  that  I  was  come  to  see  my  grand- 
father. We  turned  up  by  a  house  which  he  said  was 
my  'Aunt  Jane's,' •  through  a  steep  lane  overhung 
by  magnificent  beech-trees,  and  then  round  a  drive  to 
this  hill-set  mansion,  which  has  a  fine  view  over  wood 
and  valley  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  garden  with 
conservatories  and  fountains. 

"As  the  bell  rang,  a  good-natured,  foreign-looking 
man  came  out  to  welcome  me,  and  told  me  he  was  ray 
Uncle  Wentworth,*  introduced  me  to  his  boy  Johnnie, 

'  Mrs.  KiliGerald's. 

'  My  Uncle  Wentworth  minied  the  Counless  Marie  Benningien, 
whose  biher  was  one  of  those  who  niurdereil  the  Emperor  Paul  o( 
Rus^.     They  had  roar  children. 
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and  took  me  into  a  large  cheerful  room  (like  the  chintz 
room  at  Eridge),  where  the  bright-eyed  old  Sir  John 
was  sitting  with  Lady  Paul  and  my  aunt  Minnie  Bank- 
head.  Lady  Paul  kissed  me,  and  it  was  not  half  so 
formidable  as  I  expected.  .  .  .  Aunt  Minnie  is  very 
handsome,  and  amuses  everybody  with  her  stories. 
She  has  just  brought  back  His  Excellency  her  husband 
from  Mexico,  where  she  has  had  the  most  wonderful 
adventures." 


V 


SOUTHGATE 


(( 


Stem  lawgiver,  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face.'* 

— Wordsworth,  Ode  to  Duty, 


**  Duties  bring  blessings  with  them." 

— South  EY,  Roderick. 

**  In  the  acquisition  of  more  or  less  useless  knowledge,  soon  happily 
to  be  forgotten,  boyhood  passes  away.  The  schoolhousc  fades  from 
view,  and  we  turn  into  the  world's  high-road." — ^J.  K.  Jerome. 

My   new    tutor,    the    Rev.    Charles    Bradley, 

was    selected    by    Arthur    Stanley,    who   had 

been  acquainted  with  his  brother,  afterwards 

Master  of  University  College  at  Oxford.      I 

went  over  from  Lime  to  see  him  at  Hastings, 

and  at  once  felt  certain  that,  though  he  was 

very   eccentric,  his  energy  and  vivacity  were 

just    what    would    be    most    helpful    to    me. 

His  house  was  an    ugly  brick    villa  standing 

a  little  way  back  from  the  road  in  the  pretty 

village   of   Southgate,    about   ten    miles   from 

977 
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London,  and  he  had  so  many  pupils  that 
going  there  was  like  returning  to  school. 
The  life  at  Southgate  for  the  next  two 
years  was  certainly  the  reverse  of  luxurious, 
and  I  did  not  get  on  well  with  my  tutor 
owing  to  his  extraordinary  peculiarities,  and 
probably  to  my  many  faults  also  ;  but  I  feel 
that  mentally  I  owe  everything  to  Mr.  Bradley. 
'*  Vita  sine  proposito  languida  et  vaga  est"^ 
was  the  first  principle  he  inculcated.  He 
was  the  only  person  who  ever  taught  me 
anything,  and  that  he  did  not  teach  me  more 
than  he  did  was  entirely  my  own  fault.  He 
had  a  natural  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  him- 
self, and  imparted  it  to  his  pupils ;  and  the 
energy  and  interest  of  the  lessons  at  South- 
gate  were  perfectly  delightful — every  hour 
filled,  not  a  moment  wasted,  and  a  constant 
excitement  about  examinations  going  on.  I 
am  sure  that  the  manly  vigour  of  my  sur- 
roundings soon  began  to  tell  on  my  character 
as  much  as  my  mind,  and  at  Southgate  I 
soon  learned  to  acquire  more  openness  in 
matters  of  feeling,  and  a  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  foolish  sneers.  Mr.  R.  for  two  years 
and  a  half  had  totally,  systematically,  and 
most  cruelly  neglected  me :   Mr.  Bradley  fully 

'  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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did  his  duty  by  me — to  a  degree  of  which  I 
have  only  in  after  years  learned  the  full  value. 

When  we  had  a  holiday  at  Southgate,  it 
was  the  well-earned  reward  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  not  the  result  of  idle- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  tutor,  and  our  holi- 
days were  intensely  enjoyable.  As  he  found 
he  could  trust  me,  Mr.  Bradley  let  me  make 
long  excursions  on  these  holidays — to  Hat- 
field, St.  Albans,  Epping  Forest,  and  often 
to  London,  where  my  happy  hunts  after  old 
buildings  and  historic  recollections  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  work  which  I  at  that  time  little 
looked  forward  to.^  Sometimes  also  I  went 
to  the  Stanleys',  ever  becoming  increasingly 
attracted  -by  the  charm,  intelligence,  and  wis- 
dom of  my  "  Aunt  Kitty."  She  was  very  alarm- 
ing with  her 

"  Strong  sovereign  will,  and  some  desire  to  chide." ' 

But  the  acuteness  of  her  observation,  the  crisp- 
ness  of  her  conversation,  and  the  minute  and 
inflexible  justice  of  her  daily  conduct,  ever 
showed  the  most  rare  union  of  masculine  vigour 
with  feminine  delicacy. 

My  aunt  was  very  intimate  with  the  Miss 
Berrys,    who    both    died    in     1852,    Agnes    in 

'  "Walks  in  London.''  '  Parnell,  "Rise  of  Woman." 
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January,  Mary  in  November.  Their  celebrity 
began  with  their  great  intimacy  at  Devon- 
shire House  and  Lansdowne  House:  the  old 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  their  great  friend. 
I  believe  they  were  not  clever  in  themselves, 
but  they  had  a  peculiar  power  of  drawing 
clever  people  around  them.  They  had  both 
been  engaged,  Mary  to  the  O'Hara,  Agnes  to 
the  Mr.  Ferguson  who  married  Lady  Elgin. 
They  were  very  kind-hearted,  and  were,  as 
it  were,  privileged  to  say  rude  things,  which 
nobody  minded,  at  their  parties.  Often,  when 
a  fresh  person  arrived  towards  the  end  of 
the  evening.  Miss  Berry  would  say  before 
all  the  other  guests,  **You  see  IVe  been 
able  to  get  no  one  to  meet  you — no  one  at 
all."  She  would  go  out  of  the  room  whilst 
she  was  pouring  out  the  tea,  and  call  out 
over  the  stairs,  *'Murrell,  no  more  toomeny 
no  more  women;''  and  Murrell,  the  butler, 
understood  perfectly,  and  put  out  the  lamp 
over  the  door.  A  few  very  intimate  friends 
would  still  come  in,  but,  when  they  saw  the 
lamp  was  out,  ladies  generally  drove  away. 
Latterly,  the  Miss  Berrys  tried  to  draw  in 
a  good  deal.  A  sort  of  jeu  cCesprit  went 
round  to  their  friends,  thanking  them  for 
past   favours,    and    asking   for   a    continuance 
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on  a  smaller  scale.  It  was  never  quite 
understood,  but  was  supposed  to  mean  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  quite  so  many. 
The  death  of  Miss  Agnes  was  like  that  of 
the  wife.  She  had  always  been  touching 
in  that  she  could  never  understand  how  any 
one  could  like  her  better  than  her  sister.- 
She  was  the  housekeeper,  and  she  did  what 
other  housekeepers  seldom  do — she  had  the 
soup  brought  up  to  her  every  day  whilst 
she  was  dressing,  and  tasted  it,  and  would 
say,  "  There  must  be  a  little  more  sugar,"  or 
"There  is  too  much  salt,"  so  that  it  was  always 
perfect  and  always  the  same 

1  think  it  must  have  been  at  this  time  also 
that  I  was  taken  to  see  the  venerable  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  who  died  soon  afterwards.' 
I  am  glad  that  1  can  thus  always  retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Lord  Bute  and  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  as  a  very  old  lady  of 
ninety-four,  in  a  large  cap,  sitting  in  an  old- 
fashioned  high  -  backed  chair  covered  with 
white  stuff,  in  a  room  of  extreme  bareness. 

Great  was  my  excitement,  on  first  going 
to  Southgate.  I  stayed  on  the  way  with  the 
Stanleys,    to    see    the    Exhibition    (of    1851) 

'  Ai^ivsl  4,  1851. 
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which  was  then  in  full   preparation,  and  the 
procession  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 

To  MY  Mother. 

"6  Grosvenor  Crescent^  Feb,  3,  1851. — The  exterior 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  disappointing,  I  had  imagined 
•it  so  much  higher,  but  the  interior  is  and  looks 
gigantic  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  great  tree  : 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  its  huge  branches  enclosed  quite 
to  the  topmost  twigs,  and  the  details  of  the  building 
are  beautiful." 

"  Feb,  4. — I  went  to  the  Bunsens'  house  to  see  the 
procession.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  on  the 
terrace  when  the  great  gun  announced  that  the  Queen 
had  left  the  palace,  and  already  from  distant  parts  of  the 
avenue  cries  of  '  God  save  the  Queen  '  and  '  Hurrah  ! 
The  procession  of  Lifeguards  in  their  panoply  of 
glittering  helmets  and  breastplates  was  beautiful. 
Then  came  the  six  gorgeous  carriages  with  the  house- 
hold, and  lastly  the  eight  cream-coloured  horses  draw- 
ing the  great  glass  coach.  Prince  Albert  in  his  great 
boots  sat  on  the  side  nearest  to  us,  opposite  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  in  a  diamond  tiara ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  Queen,  in  a  crown  and  glistening  dress  of  em- 
broidered silver,  kept  bowing  to  the  shouts  of  her 
subjects — so  much  indeed  that  I  heard  a  poor  Irish- 
woman exclaim — *Och  indeed,  and  mustn't  the  poor 
thing  get  tired  of  nodding  her  head  about  so.'  .  .  . 
There  were  forty  people  at  luncheon  with  the  Bunsens 
afterwards." 
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**  Southgate^  Feb,  8,  185 1. — My  own  dearest  mother, 
at  last  I  am  writing  from  my  own  room  at  Southgate. 
I  joined  the  omnibus  at  a  public-house  at  the  bottom 
of  Snow  Hill/  and  drove  here  through  the  moonlight, 
arriving  at  10  P.M.  We  stopped  at  a  large  gate  in  a 
wall,  which  was  opened  by  a  stable-boy,  who  led  the 
way  across  a  grass-plat  with  trees.  Mr.  Bradley  met 
me  in  the  hall,  and  took  me  to  see  Mrs.  Bradley,  and 
then  to  my  room,  which  at  first  seemed  most  dreary, 
cold,  and  comfortless." 

**  Feb,  9. — I  have  already  seen  enough  of  the  life 
here  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  Mr.  Bradley  is  an 
excellent  tutor,  though  I  could  never  like  him  as  a 
man.  He  is  much  too  familiar  with  his  pupils,  pulls 
their  hair  or  hits  them  on  the  toes  with  the  poker  when 
they  make  mistakes  :  he  will  peer  into  their  rooms,  and 
if  he  finds  a  coat,  &c.,  lying  about,  will  fine  them  a 
penny,  and  there  is  a  similar  fine  if  you  do  not  put  the 
chair  you  have  sat  upon  at  dinner  close  up  against  the 
wall  when  you  have  done  with  it.  The  tradespeople 
are  allowed  to  put  in  their  bills,  '  Pane  of  glass  broken 
by  Portman  or  Brooke,'  &c.  When  I  asked  him  to  lend 
me  a  pen,  he  said,  'Oh,  I  don't  provide  my  pupils 
with  pens.'  When  he  wanted  to  send  a  parcel  to 
Miss  Jason,  he  told  her  brother  he  should  come  upon 
him  for  the  postage.  The  first  thing  he  said  to  me 
after  I  entered  the.  house  was — pointing  to  the  side- 
board— 'Mind  you  never  take  either  of  those  two 
candles ;  those  are  Mrs.  Bradley's  and  mine '  (we  have 

*  A  well-known  starting-point  in  the  valley  below  where  the  Holborn 
Viliduct  now  is. 
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sickly-smelling  farthing  dips  in  dirty  japanned  candle- 
sticks). These  are  instances  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  man. 

*'  If  you  have  three  indifferent  marks  from  the  mathe- 
matical master,  you  have  either  to  stay  in  all  the  next 
half-holiday,  or  to  receive  three  severe  boxes  on  the 
ear ! — a  thing  which  I  imagine  would  not  be  borne  at 
any  other  private  tutor's,  but  Bradley  seems  to  have 
magic  power.  His  inquisitiveness  about  trifles  is 
boundless.  If  I  bring  down  a  book — 'What  is  that 
book  ?  Was  it  a  present  ?  Who  from  ?  Where  was 
it  bought  ?     How  much  did  it  cost  ? ' 

"When  I  came  down  to  prayers  this  morning  (at 
eight,  being  Sunday),  I  found  all  the  pupils  assembled. 
I  am  the  smallest  but  one,  and  look  up  at  the  gigantic 
Portman,  who  is  only  thirteen.  Then  we  had  breakfast. 
Cold  beef  and  ham  were  on  the  table,  a  huge  loaf,  and 
two  little  glasses  of  butter*  Mrs.  Bradley  poured  out 
the  tea,  while  Bradley  threw  to  each  pupil  an  immense 
hunch  off  the  loaf,  saying  with  mine,  that  I  '  must  not 
leave  any,  or  any  fat  at  dinner,  that  was  never  allowed  ; 
and  that  I  must  always  say  first  what  I  wanted,  much 
or  little,  fat  or  not.'  After  breakfast  the  pupils  all 
gathered  round  the  fire  and  talked.  Soon  Bradley 
made  us  sit  down  to  work,  myself  at  Greek  Testament, 
till  it  was  time  to  go  to  church,  whither  we  went,  not 
quite  in  a  schoolboy  procession,  but  very  nearly.  The 
church  was  'Weld  Chapel,'  a  barn-like  building,  with 
round  windows  and  high  galleries.  At  dinner  there 
was  cold  roast  and  boiled  beef,  and  plum  and  custard 
pudding,  good  and  plain,  but  with  severe  regulations. 
Wc  did  not  have  any  time  to  ourselves  except  three- 
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qitarters  of  an  hour  after  afternoon  church,  after  which 
we  went  down  to  a  sort  of  Scripture  examination, 
with  such  questions  as,  '  How  do  we  know  that  Salome 
was  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  ? '  I  wrote  what 
I  thought  an  excellent  set  of  answers,  hut  they  proved 
sadly  deficient,  and  I  am  afraid  1  am  a  dunce.  ...  I 
am  writing  now  after  prayers,  in  forbidden  time,  and  in 
danger  of  having  my  tire  put  out  for  a  month  I  Do  not 
think  from  my  letter  that  I  dislike  being  here.  Oh, 
no !  work,  work,  is  the  one  thing  I  need,  and  which  I 
must  and  will  have,  and,  if  I  have  it,  all  petty  troubles 
will  be  forgotten.  Good-night,  my  own  dear  blessed 
mother." 

"  Fet.  10. — Half  my  first  work-day  is  over,  and  I 
have  just  washed  my  hands,  sooty  with  lighting  my 
own  fire,  to  write  before  dinner.  At  half-past  nine 
we  all  sat  down  to  work  at  the  long  table  in  the  dining- 
room.  I  was  directed  to  do  Euripides  while  the 
'  schemes'  (tables  of  work)  of  the  others  were  prepared, 
and  we  went  on  till  half-past  twelve,  when  Bradley 
said,  'You've  done  enough.'  Then  Campbell  asked 
me  to  walk  with  him  and  Walker  to  the  station.  .  .  . 
All  my  companions  seem  very  old." 

"Fed.  12. — On  Wednesday  afternoon  I  went  a  long 
walk  with  Campbell.  The  country  looks  most  dreary 
now,  and  mostly  hidden  by  London  fog,  still  I  think 
there  are  bits  which  1  could  draw.  .  .  .  When  we  came 
home  I  ached  with  cold  and  my  fire  was  out.  Mrs. 
Bradley  is  certainly  most  good-natured ;  for  happening 
to  pass  and  see  my  plight,  she  insisted  on  going  down 

VOL.    I.  u 
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herself  to  get  sticks,  laying  it,  and  lighting  it  again. 
When  I  was  going  to  bed,  too,  the  servant  came  up 
with  a  little  bason  of  arrowroot,  steaming  hot,  and 
some  biscuits,  which  '  Missis  thought  would  do  my 
cold  good.' 

"  Bradley  improves  greatly  on  acquaintance,  and  is 
very  kind  to  me,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  finds 
me  far  more  backward  and  stupid  than  he  expected, 
especially  in  grammar.  He  has  a  wonderfully  pleasant 
way  of  teaching,  and  instead  of  only  telling  us  we  are 
dunces  and  blockheads,  like  Mr.  R.,  he  helps  us  not 
to  remain  so. 

"  He  was  exceedingly  indignant  yesterday  at  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  Lord  Portman  to  say  that  his  son  had 
complained  of  the  dreadful  damp  of  the  house,  that  his 
shirts  put  out  at  night  were  always  wet  before  morning. 
After  expatiating  for  a  long  time  upon  the  unkindness 
and  impropriety  of  Portman's  conduct  in  writing  to 
complain  instead  of  asking  for  a  fire,  he  ended  good- 
humouredly  by  insisting  on  his  going  out  into  a  laurel 
bush  in  the  garden  with  Forbes,  to  receive  advice  as  to 
improved  conduct  for  the  future !  All  this  every  pupil 
in  the  house  was  called  down  to  witness :  indeed,  if 
any  one  does  wrong,  it  is  Bradley's  great  delight  to 
make  him  a  looking-glass  to  the  others.  Sometimes 
he  holds  up  their  actual  persons  to  be  looked  at.  If 
they  are  awkward,  he  makes  them  help  the  others  at 
meals,  &c.,  and  all  his  little  penances  are  made  as 
public  as  possible." 

^*  Feb.  14. — The  days  go  quickly  by  in  a  succession 
of  lessons,  one  after  the  other.     I  am  much  happier 
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already  at  Southgate  than  I  ever  was  anywhere  else, 
for  Bradley's  whole  aim,  the  whole  thought  of  his  soul, 
is  to  teach  us,  and  he  makes  his  lessons  as  interesting 
as  Arthur  (Stanley)  himself  would.  I  like  all  my  com- 
panions very  much,  but  Walker  best;  and,  though  I 
am  the  smallest,  thinnest,  weakest  fellow  here,  I  do 
not  think  they  like  me  the  worse  for  it." 

"Feb.  16,^ — Yesterday,  after  work,  1  went  by  train  to 
Hatfield  House,  provided  with  a  large  piece  of  cake  for 
luncheon  by  Mrs,  Bradley.  .  .  ■  You  may  imagine  my 
delight,  as  I  expected  something  like  Penshurst  at  best, 
to  see  tower  after  tower,  and  pile  after  pile  of  the  most 
glorious  old  building,  equally  splendid  in  colour  and 
outline — far  the  most  beautiful  house  1  ever  saw.  It 
was  a  perfect  day,  the  sun  lighting  up  the  glorious 
building,  and  making  deep  shadows  upon  it,  and  glint- 
ing through  the  old  oaks  in  the  park  upon  the  herds  of 
deer.  .  .  .  The  train  was  forty  minutes  late,  and  it 
was  quite  dark  when  I  got  back,  but  Mrs.  Bradley's 
good-nature  gave  me  a  welcome  and  a  hot  meat  tea, 
whereas  with  Mrs.  R.  there  would  indeed  have  been 
cold  behaviour  and  cold  tea — if  any. 

"  The  only  way  of  getting  on  with  Bradley  is  the  most 
entire  openness,  and  answering  all  his  questions  as 
shortly  and  simply  as  possible.  .  .  .  After  Cicero  he 
always  gives  us  a  composition  to  translate  into  Latin 
out  of  his  own  head,  most  extraordinary  sometimes, 
though  in  the  style  of  what  we  have  been  reading.  I 
am  already  beginning  to  find  Cicero  quite  easy,  and 
am  beginning  at  last  even  to  make  some  little  sense  of 
Euripides." 
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^^  Feb.  21. — ^At  half-past  six  I  hear  knocking  without 
intermission  at  my  door,  which  it  is  generally  a  long 
time   before  I  am  sufficiently  awake  to  think   other 
than  a  dream.     Presently  I  jump  up,  brush  my  own 
clothes,  seize  my  Cicero,   and  look  it   over  while   I 
dress,  and  at  half-past  seven  rush  downstairs  to  the 
dining-room.     For  some  minutes  the  stairs  are  in  a 
continual  clatter.     Meantime  I  retire  into  a  window  in 
agonies  of  agitation  about  my  Cicero,  till  Bradley  comes 
in  rubbing  his  hands,  and  sits  down  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  fire :  I  sit  down  by  him,  and  Hill  on  the  other  side 
of  me,  like  a  great  long  giant.     I  generally  do  this 
lesson  very  ill,  partly  from  want  of  presence  of  mind, 
partly  from  inattention,  and  partly  because  I  am  scarcely 
awake :  however,  Bradley  makes  it  not  only  instructive 
but  interesting,  always  giving  us  funny  sentences  out 
of  his  own  head  to  construe  into  the  sort  of  Latin  we 
are  doing.     I  quite  enjoy  my  lessons  with  him,  only 
he  must  think  me  such  a  dunce.     After  the  lesson  is 
construed,  I  sometimes  have  to  do  it  all  through  by 
myself,  or  the  others  do  it  and  I  correct  them  (if  I  can). 
Sometimes  the  poker  is  held  over  their  toes,  when, 
without  exception,  they  do  it  worse  than  before,  and 
down  it  comes.     Then  we  parse.  ^ 

''Then  a  little  bell  tinkles.  Portman  cuts  the  bread, 
Bradley  the  ham,  and  I  help  to  set  chairs  in  two  rows 
from  the  fire,  while  the  others  hang  over  it,  very  grim 
and  cold.  Two  maidens  and  a  stable-boy  come  in, 
we  sit  in  two  rows  confronting  each  other,  and  Bradley 
in  the  oddest  possible  tone  reads  a  chapter  in  'Proverbs' 
and  a  prayer.  Then  the  chairs  are  put  to  the  table :  I 
sit  next  but  Hill  to  Mrs.  Bradley,  which  means  I  am 
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fourth  eldest,  Walker  on  the  other  side  of  me,  Forbes 
and  Campbell  opposite.  At  breakfast  every  one  talks 
of  plans  for  the  day,  Forbes  and  Portman  of  hounds, 
races,  and  steeplechases,  Campbell  of  church  win- 
dows ;  it  is  very  different  from  the  silent  meals  at 
Lyncombe. 

"  We  do  not  begin  regular  work  again  till  half-past 
nine,  though  I  generally  prepare  mine,  but  sometimes 
Forbes  persuades  me  to  come  out  and  give  them  a 
chase,  that  is,  to  run  away  as  hard  as  I  can,  with  all 
the  others  yelping  like  hounds  at  my  heels ;  but  the 
scene  of  these  chases  is  only  a  square  walled  garden 
and  orchard,  and  there  are  no  places  for  concealment. 
We  come  in  very  dirty,  and  Buchan  is  sometimes  made 
to  wear  his  dirty  shoes  round  his  neck,  or  to  have  them 
under  his  nose  all  worktime. 

"  I  work  in  my  room  till  ten,  when  I  come  in  with 
Walker  for  the  second  Cicero  lesson,  which  is  even 
pleasanter  than  the  other.  Afterwards  we  write  Latin 
compositions  out  of  our  own  heads !  Then  I  sometimes 
say  Greek  grammar,  or  else  work  in  my  own  room  again 
till  twelve,  when  I  go  down  to  the  young  Cambridge 
wrangler,  who  is  teaching  some  one  all  worktime,  but 
witli  whom  I  d0  nothing  except  for  this  half-hour.  He 
looks  very  young  and  delicate  and  is  childish  in  manner, 
and  generally  gets  into  a  fix  over  a  fraction,  and  so 
do  I,  but  we  fumble  and  whisper  together  over  arith- 
metic till  half-past  twelve.  Meanwhile  my  letters  have 
generally  come,  books  arc  clapped  together,  and  I  run 
upstairs  to  write  to  you. 

"  A  dinner-bell  rings  at  half-past  one,  and  the  others 
come  in  from  the  drawing-room,  whither  they  adjourn 
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before  dinner,  with  the  penalty  of  a  penny  if  they  lean 
against  the  mantelpiece,  as  they  might  injure  the 
ornaments.  We  have  the  same  places  at  dinner,  an 
excellent  dinner  always — variety  of  food  and  abundance 
of  it  Afterwards  I  generally  read,  while  the  others 
play  at  quoits,  and  at  half-past  two  I  go  out  walking 
with  Campbell,  coming  in  to  begin  work  at  five.  At 
half-past  five  Walker  and  I  come  in  with  Euripides, 
which  is  the  last  repetition :  then  I  work  in  my  own 
room  till  six,  when  we  have  tea,  with  bread  and 
butter  and  cake.  After  tea  the  drawing-room  is 
open  to  the  public  till  half-past  seven,  when  we  all 
begin  to  prepare  work  for  the  next  day,  and  write 
Latin  exercises  till  nine,  when  prayers  are  read. 
Afterwards  the  younger  ones  generally  go  to  bed, 
but  some  of  us  sit  up  talking  or  playing  chess,  &c., 
till  nearly  eleven. 

"  I  like  the  sort  of  life  excessively — the  hardly  having 
a  moment  to  one's  self,  as  the  general  working  'subject' 
takes  up  all  leisure  time — the  hardly  having  time  even 
to  make  acquaintance  with  one's  companions  from  the 
succession  of  all  that  has  to  be  done.  No  one  thinks 
it  odd  if  you  do  any  amount  of  work  in  your  own 
room;  of  course  they  laugh  at  you  as  'a  bookworm,' 
but  what  does  that  signify  ? 

**  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  between  breakfast 
and  the  chase.  Hill  and  I  are  examined  in  three 
chapters  of  the  Bible  which  we  prepare  beforehand. 
Bradley  asks  the  most  capital  questions,  which  one 
would  never  think  of,  and  we  have  to  know  the 
geography  perfectly.  I  am  astonished  to  find  how 
indescribably  ignorant  I  am." 
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"  Feb.  23. — I  daily  feel  how  much  happier  I  am  with 
the  Bradleys  than  1  have  ever  been  before.  Compared 
to  Lyncotnbe,  Southgate  is  absolute  paradise,  the  meals 
are  so  merry  and  the  little  congregations  round  the  fire 
afterwards,  and  work  is  carried  on  with  such  zest  and 
made  so  interesting. 

"Yesterday,  after  work,  1  went  to  Walt  ham  Abbey — 
a  long  walk  to  Edmonton,  and  then  by  rail  to  Waltham. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  see  what  a  place  so  long  thought 
of  would  be  like — a  tall  white  tower  rising  above  trees, 
a  long  rambling  village  street,  and  then  the  moss-grown 
walls  of  the  church.  The  inside  is  glorious,  with 
twisted  Norman  pillars,  &c.,  but  choked  with  pews  and 
galleries.  The  old  man  who  showed  it  said  he  was 
'  quite  tired  of  hearing  of  church  reform  and  restora- 
tion, though  the  pillars  certainly  did  want  whitewashing 
again  sadly.'  .  .  .  There  is  an  old  gothic  galeway  on 
the  brink  of  the  river  Lea." 

"  March  9,  Harrow. — Having  got  through  '  the  sub- 
ject'— Cicero  and  Greek  grammar — yesterday  morn- 
ing, with  much  trembling  but  favourable  results,  1  set 
off  to  come  here.  With  a  bundle  like  a  tramp,  I  passed 
through  Colney  Hatch,  Finchley,  and  Hendon,  keeping 
Harrow  steeple  and  hill  well  in  view,  and  two  miles 
from  Harrow  met  Kate  in  her  carriage.  This  morning 
we  have  been  to  church,  and  1  have  since  been  to 
Mrs.  Brush,  the  Pauls'  old  servant,  whom  I  knew  so 
well  when  at  school  here,  and  who  came  out  exclaim- 
ing, *0  my  dear  good  little  soul,  how  glad  I  be  to 
see  ye ! '" 
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"  Southgate^  March  14. — I  must  tell  my  mother  of 
my  birthday  yesterday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  made 
me  order  the  meals,  and  do  very  much  what  I  liked. 
The  tutor,  who  can  be  as  savage  as  a  lion  during 
work,  relapses  into  a  sucking-lamb  when  it  is  over. 
My  health  was  drunk  all  round  at  dinner,  and  'a 
truce'  given  afterwards,  which  I  employed  in  going 
with  little  Fitzherbert  Brooke  to  the  old  church  at 
Chingford,  close  to  Epping  Forest  —  a  picturesque, 
deserted,  ivy-covered  building,  looking  down  over  the 
flat  country  which  I  think  so  infinitely  interesting, 
with  the  churches  and  towers  of  London  in  the 
distance. 

"To-day  there  has  been  a  great  fuss,  and  it  will 
probably  have  some  dreadful  ending.  In  the  middle 
of  work  we  were  all  suddenly  called  down,  and  Bradley, 
with  his  gravest  face,  headed  a  procession  into  the 
garden,  where  all  across  one  of  the  flower-beds  were 
seen  footmarks,  evidently  left  by  some  one  in  the  chases 
yesterday.  The  gardener  was  called,  and  said  he  saw 
one  of  tlie  party  run  across  yesterday,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  say  a  word  more.  Then  Bradley  said  he 
should  allow  a  day  in  which  the  culprit  might  come 
forward  and  confess,  in  which  case  he  would  be  for- 
given and  no  one  told  his  name,  otherwise  the  shoes 
of  yesterday,  which  have  been  locked  up,  would  be 
measured  with  the  footprints,  and  the  offender  sent 
away." 

^^  March  15. — The  plan  has  quite  answered.  In  the 
evening,  Bradley  told  me  the  offender  had  given  him- 
self up.     No  one  knows  who  it  is,  and  all  goes  on  as 
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before.  Some  of  the  others  are  given  a  tremendous 
punishment  for  running  through  some  forbidden  laurel 
bushes — the  whole  of  'Southey's  Life  of  Nelson'  to 
get  up  with  the  geography,  and  not  to  leave  the  house 
till  it  is  done,  no  second  course,  no  beer,  and  ...  to 
take  a  pill  every  night." 

"April  2. — The  other  day  I  was  very  careless  in 
my  work,  and  was  asked  where  my  mind  was,  and  as 
I  could  not  tell,  Campbell  was  sent  upstairs  to  fetch — 
my  mind!  and  came  down  bearing  two  little  pots  of 
wild  anemones,  which  were  moved  about  with  me  as 
my  'mind,'  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  others.  .  .  . 
If  I  should  ever  seem  to  complain  of  anything  here 
in  my  letters,  mind  you  never  allude  to  it  to  the 
Bradleys,  as  there  is  only  one  thing  which  Bradley 
never  forgives  a  pupil,  and  that  is  having  caused  him 
to  write  a  letter," 

"April  7. — Yesterday  I  went  with  Campbell  and 
Edgecombe  to  Hatfield,  whence  we  ran  all  the  way  to 
St.  Albans,  an  effort,  but  quite  worth  while,  though 
we  had  only  an  hour  there." 

"(After  the  Easter  vacation),  April  27. — When  1 
opened  my  eyes  this  morning  on  the  wintry  wilderness 
here,  what  a  change  it  was  from  Lime — withered  sooty 
evergreens,  leafless  trees,  trampled  grass,  and  thick 
London  fog — I  think  the  angels  driven  out  of  Paradise 
must  have  felt  as  I  do,  only  I  have  a  bad  headache 
besides.  ...  All  here  is  the  same  as  when  we  left, 
to  the  drawling  sermon  of  Mr.  Staunton  about  faith. 
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grace,  and  redemption,  sighing  and  groaning  and 
hugging  the  pulpit-cushion  the  while.  It  is  bitterly 
cold,  but  the  law  of  the  house  allows  no  more  fires.  .  .  . 
Even  Fausty's  white  hair,  which  still  clings  to  my  coat, 
has  its  value  now." 

"  April  29. — Bradley  has  now  taken  a  notion  that  I 
am  dreadfully  self-conceited,  so  I  am  made  to  sit  on  a 
high  chair  before  him  at  lessons  like  a  little  school- 
boy, and  yesterday,  for  mistakes  in  my  Latin  exercise, 
I  was  made  to  wear  my  coat  and  waistcoat  inside  out 
till  dinner-time." 

^^  May  II. — Yesterday,  I  went  by  train  to  Brox- 
bournc,  and  walked  thence  by  Hoddesdon  across  the 
bleak  district  called  the  Rye,  till  I  saw  an  oasis  of 
poplars  and  willows  by  the  river  Lea,  and  a  red  brick 
tower  with  terra-cotta  ornaments,  twisted  chimney,  flag- 
staff, and  a  grey  arched  door  below.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected it,  so  you  may  imagine  how  enchanted  I  was  to 
find  that  it  was  the  tower  of  the  Rye- House.  In  that 
road  Charles  and  James  were  to  have  been  murdered 
on  their  return  from  Newmarket,  and  for  the  plot 
conceived  in  that  tower  Algernon  Sidney  and  William 
Lord  Russell  died ! 

"  Bradley  is  now  alternately  very  good-natured  and 
very  provoking.  He  continually  asks  me  if  I  do  not 
think  him  the  most  annoying,  tiresome  man  I  ever 
met,  and  I  always  say,  '  Yes,  I  do  think  so.'  In 
return,  he  says  that  I  am  sapping  his  vitals  and  wear- 
ing him  out  by  my  ingratitude  and  exaggerations,  but 
he  docs  not  think  so  at  alL" 
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"May  r8. — I  have  been  to  Harrow.  Mr.  Bradley 
lent  me  a  horse,  to  be  sent  back  by  the  stable-boy  after 
the  iirst  six  miles,  so  I  easily  got  through  the  rest.  .  .  . 
I  had  many  hours  with  Kate,  and  came  away  immediately 
after  dinner,  arriving  at  exactly  ten  minutes  to  ten — 
the  fatal  limit ;  so  Bradley  was  pleased,  and  welcomed 
me,  and  I  did  not  go  supperless  to  bed." 

"June  8,  1851. — Yesterday  I  walked  to  Dyrham 
Park  near  Barnet,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Trotters.  It 
is  a  handsome  place.  ...  I  wrote  upon  my  card,  '  Will 
you  see  an  unknown  cousin  ? '  and  sending  it  in,  was 
admitted  at  once.  I  found  Mrs.  Trotter  ^  in  the  garden. 
She  welcomed  me  very  kindly,  and  seven  of  her  nine 
children  came  trooping  up  to  see  'the  unknown  cousin.' 
Captain  Trotter  is  pecuHar  and  peculiarly  religious.  I 
had  not  been  there  a  minute  before  he  gathered  some 
leaves  to  dilate  to  me  upon  '  the  beauty  of  the  creation 
and  the  wonderful  glory  of  the  Creator,'  with  his 
magnifying- glass.  He  biiilds  churches,  gives  the 
fourth  of  his  income  to  the  poor,  and  spends  all  his 
time  in  good  works.  I  stayed  to  tea  with  all  the 
children.  The  gardens  are  lovely,  and  the  children 
have  three  houses  in  the  shrubberies — one  with  a  fire- 
place, cooking  apparatus,  and  oven,  where  they  can 
bake ;  another,  a  pretty  thatched  cottage  with  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  tree  near  it,  with  steps  cut  in  it  to 
the  top." 

"June  11, — The  first  day  of  our  great  examination 
>  Seventh  daughter  of  the  isl  Lord  Ravensworth,  whose  wife  was 
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is  over,  and  I  have  written  seventy-three  answers,  some 
of  them  occupying  a  whole  sheet." 

^^  June  12. — To-day  has  been  ten  hours  and  a  half 
of  hard  writing.     I  was  not  plucked  yesterday ! " 

^^  June  1 5. — I  reached  Harrow  by  one,  through  the 
hot  lanes  peopled  with  haymakers.  I  was  delayed  in 
returning,  yet  by  tearing  along  the  lanes  arrived  at 
ten  exactly  by  my  watch,  but  by  the  hall-clock  it  was 
half-past  ten.  Bradley  was  frigidly  cold  in  conse- 
quence, and  has  been  ever  since.  To-day  at  break- 
fast he  said,  '  Forbes  may  always  be  depended  upon, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  with  every  one.* " 

**June  20. — I  have  had  an  interesting  day !  — 
examinations  all  morning — the  finale  of  Virgil,  and 
then,  as  a  reward,  and  because  neither  of  my  preceptors 
could  attend  to  me,  Bradley  said  I  might  go  where  I 
liked ;  so  I  fixed  on  Hertford,  and,  having  walked  to 
Ponders  End,  took  the  train  thither.  .  .  .  From  Hert- 
ford, I  walked  to  Panshanger,  Lord  Cowper's,  which 
is  shown,  and  in  the  most  delightful  way,  as  you  are 
taken  to  the  picture-gallery,  supplied  with  a  catalogue, 
and  left  to  your  own  devices.  The  pictures  are 
glorious  and  the  gardens  are  quaint,  in  the  old 
style.  At  Ware  I  saw  the  great  bed,  but  the  owners 
would  not  let  me  draw  it  on  any  account,  because  they 
were  sure  I  was  going  to  do  it  for  the  Pantomime. 
The  bed  is  twelve  feet  square  and  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  In  the  Bible  examination  I  am  second,  in  spite  of 
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having  said  that  Ishtnael  married  an  Egyptian,  and 
having  left  out  'They  drank  of  that  rock  which  fol- 
lowed them '  in  answer  to  the  question  '  What  were  the 
miracles  ordained  to  supply  the  temporal  wants  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ? '  " 

"June  25, — I  am  enchanted — quite  enchanted  that 
we  are  really  going  to  Normandy.  ...  I  feel  satisfied, 
now  the  end  of  the  quarter  is  come,  that  i  never  was 
happier  anywhere  in  my  life  than  I  have  been  here, 
and  that  I  have  done  more,  learned  more,  and  thought 
more  in  the  few  months  at  Southgate  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  life  put  together." 

While  I  was  away,  my  mother's  life  at 
Hurstmonceaux  had  flowed  on  in  a  quiet 
routine  between  Lime  and  the  Rectory.  She 
had,  however,  been  much  affected  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Ralph  Leycester,  the  young 
head  of  her  family,'  and  cheerful,  genial  owner 
of  Toft,  her  old  family  home.  Chiefly,  how- 
ever, did  she  feel  this  from  her  share  in  the 
terrible  sorrow  of  Ralph's  eldest  sister,  her 
sister-like  cousin  Charlotte  Leycester ;  and  the 
hope  of  persuading  her  to  have  the  change  and 
of  benefiting  her  by  it,  proved  an  incentive 
to  make  a  short  tour  in  Normandy — a  plan 
with  which  I  was  intensely  delighted.     To  go 

'  Grandson  of  my  adopted  grandfather's  elder  brother. 
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abroad  was  positively  enchanting.  But  any- 
thing^ would  have  been  better  than  staying 
at  Hurstmonceaux,  so  overrun  was  it  with 
Maurices.  I  suppose  they  sometimes  meant 
well,  but  what  appalling  bores  they  were  !  "La 
bonne  intention  n'est  de  rien  en  fait  d'esprit." ' 

We  crossed  to  Boulogne  on  a  sea  which  was 
perfectly  calm  at  starting,  but  on  the  way  there 
came  on  one  of  the  most  frightful  thunder- 
storms I  ever  remember,  and  the  sea  rose 
immediately  as  under  a  hurricane.  A  lady  who 
sate  by  us  was  dreadfully  terrified,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  remembers  now  the  way  in  which  (as 
the  waves  swept  the  deck)  my  mother  repeated 
to  her  the  hymn — "  Oh,  Jesus  once  rocked  on 
the  breast  of  the  billow."  I  have  often  seen  in 
dreams  since,  our  first  entrance  into  a  French 
harbour,  brilliant  sunshine  after  the  storm,  per- 
fectly still  water  after  the  raging  waves,  and 
the  fishwomen,  in  high  white  caps  like  towers 
{universal  then)  and  huge  glittering  golden 
earrings,  lining  the  railing  of  the  pier. 

We  saw  Amiens  and  had  a  rapid  glimpse  of 
Paris,  where  we  were  all  chiefly  impressed  by 
the  Chapelle  St.  Ferdinand  and  the  tomb  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  about  whom  there  was 
still   much   enthusiasm.      During  this   visit   I 

'  Madame  de  Stael. 
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also  saw  three  phases  of  old  Paris  which  I 
am  especially  glad  to  remember,  and  which  I 
should  have  had  no  other  opportunity  of  see- 
ing. I  saw  houses  still  standing  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
then  unfinished  Louvre :  I  saw  the  Fontaine 
des  Innocents  in  the  middle  of  the  market, 
uncovered  as  it  then  was  :  and  1  saw  the  Tour 
de  S.  Jacques  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
old  houses,  which  pressed  close  against  it,  and 
made  it  look  much  more  picturesque  than  it 
has  done  since  it  has  been  freed  from  its  sur- 
roundings. On  leaving  Paris,  we  spent  de- 
lightful days  at  Rouen,  and  visited,  at  Darnetal, 
the  parents  of  M.  Waddington,  who  became 
well  known  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Paris,  and  ambassador  in  England.  From 
Havre  we  went  by  sea  to  Caen,  arriving  full  of 
the  study  of  Norman  history  and  determined 
to  find  out,  in  her  native  place,  all  we  could 
about  Gunnora,  Duchess  of  Normandy  (grand- 
mother of  William  the  Conqueror),  from  whose 
second  marriage  both  my  mother  and  Charlotte 
Leycester  were  directly  descended. 

Very  delightful  were  the  excursions  we 
made  from  Caen — to  Bayeux  with  its  grand 
cathedral  and  the  strange  strip  of  royal  needle- 
work   known    as    "  the    Bayeux    Tapestry :  " 
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and  to  the  quaint  little  church  of  Thaon  and 
Chateau  Fontaine  Henri,  a  wonderfully  pre- 
served great  house  of  other  days.  Ever  since 
I  have  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  charm  of  the 
wide  upland  Normandy  plains  of  golden  corn, 
alive  with  ever-changing  cloud  shadows,  and  of 
the  sudden  dips  into  wooded  valleys,  fresh  with 
streams,  where  some  little  village  of  thatched 
cottages  has  a  noble  church  with  a  great  spire, 
and  an  area  wide  enough  to  contain  all  the 
people  in  the  village  and  all  their  houses  too. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  breaks  in  the 
cornland  occurs  at  Falaise,  where  the  great 
castle  of  Robert  the  Devil  rises  on  a  precipice 
above  a  wooded  rift  with  river  and  watermills 
and  tanners'  huts,  in  one  of  which  Arlette,  the 
mother  of  the  Conqueror,  and  daughter  of  the 
tanner  Verpray,  was  born. 

From  Falaise  we  went  to  Lisieux,  which 
was  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old  towns 
in  France,  almost  entirely  of  black  and  white 
timber  houses.  It  was  only  a  few  miles  thence 
to  Val  Richer,  where  we  spent  the  afternoon 
with  M.  Guizot — **  grave  and  austere,  but  bril- 
liantly intellectual,"  as  Princess  Lieven  has  de- 
scribed him.  His  chdteau  was  full  of  relics  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  court,  and  the  garden  set 
with  stately  orange-trees  in  large  tubs  like  those 
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at  the  Tuileries.  My  mother  and  cousin  re- 
turned to  England  from  hence,  but  I  was  left 
for  some  weeks  at  Caen  to  study  French  at 
the  house  of  M.  Melun,  a  Protestant  pasteur,  in 
a  quiet  side-street  close  to  the  great  Abbaye 
aux  Dames,  where  Matilda  of  Flanders  is 
buried. 

To  MY  Mother. 

"  Caen,  July  26,  1851. — It  was  very  desolate,  my 
own  mother,  being  left  alone  in  tliat  square  of  Lisieux, 
and  the  old  houses  seemed  to  lose  their  beauty,  the 
trees  and  cathedral  to  grow  colourless,  after  you  were 
all  gone,  so  that  I  was  glad  when  the  diligence  came 
to  take  me  away.  It  was  a  long  drive,  passing  through 
'Coupe  Gorge,'  a  ravine  where  Napoleon,  hearing 
diligences  were  often  robbed  there,  made  one  man 
settle,  saying  that  others  would  soon  follow,  and  now 
there  is  quite  a  village. 

"  I  have  a  pleasant  room  here,  with  a  clean  wooden 
floor,  and  a  view  of  S.  Pierre  from  the  window.  Its  only 
drawback  is  opening  into  the  sitting-room  where  Mr. 
T.,  my  fellow-pensionnaire,  smokes  his  pipes.  He 
is  a  heavy  young  man,  very  anxious  to  impress  me 
with  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  proficiency  as  a  shot 
and  cricketer,  and  of  the  Frenchmen  he  has  knocked 
down  and  'rather  surprised.'  We  had  prayers  in 
Madame  Melun's  bedroom,  she  being  dressed,  but 
'le  petit '  snoring  in  bed.  The  whole  family,  includ- 
ing /es  peiits,  have  a  great  meat  breakfast  with  jvine, 
followed  by  bowls  of  sour  milk.  .  .  .  Such  a  touching 
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funeral  procession  has  just  passed  up  the  Rue  des 
Chanoines,  a  young  girl  carried  on  a  bier  by  six  of  her 
companions  in  white  dresses  and  wreaths." 

"  Sunday^  July  27. — Yesterday  I  went  a  walk  with 
M.  Melun  to  the  Prairie,  where  the  races  are  going  on. 
This  morning  he  preached  about  them  and  the  evils  of 
the  world  with  the  most  violent  action  I  ever  saw — 
stamping,  kicking,  spreading  out  his  arms  like  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  jumping  as  if  about  to  descend 
upon  the  altar,  which,  in  the  Temple^  is  just  under  the 
pulpit.  This  afternoon  I  have  been  again  to  the  service, 
but  there  was  no  congregation  ;  all  the  world  was  gone 
to  the  races,  and,  M.  Melun  says,  to  perdition  also." 

^^ July  28. — It  is  such  a  burning  day  that  I  can 
hardly  hold  my  head  up.  Everything  seems  lifeless 
with  heat,  and  not  a  breath  of  air.  I  never  missed 
a  green  tree  so  much :  if  you  go  out,  except  to  the 
Prairie,  there  is  not  one  to  be  seen,  and  even  the 
streets  are  cool  and  refreshing  compared  with  the 
barren  country.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  collected 
in  the  Prairie  this  morning,  half  to  see  the  races,  half 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  they  both  began  at  the  same 
moment,  and  the  many  coloured  dresses  and  high 
Norman  caps  were  most  picturesque." 

^^  July  30. — It  is  like  the  deadly  motionless  heat  of 
'  The  Ancient  Mariner ; '  I  suppose  the  eclipse  brings 
it  .  .  .  the  baking  is  absolute  pain.  .  .  .  It  is  tiresome 
that  the  whole  Melun  family  think  it  necessary  to  say 
'  bon  jour '  and  to  shake  hands  every  time  one  goes  in 
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and  out  of  the  house,  a  ceremony  which  it  makes  one 
hotter  to  think  of." 

"  JftlyiX. — Tiieheat  is  still  terrific,  but  thinking  any- 
thing better  than  the  streets,  1  have  been  to  Thaon — a 
scorching  walk  across  tlie  shadeless  cornfields.  The 
church  and  valley  were  the  same,  but  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  charm  since  I  last  saw  them  with  my  mother. 
I  have  my  French  lesson  now  in  the  little  carnation- 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  street." 

"  August  I. — 1  have  been  by  the  diligence  to  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Delivcrande,  a  strange  place,  full  of  legends. 
In  the  little  square  an  image  of  the  Virgin  is  said  to 
liave  fallen  down  from  heaven :  it  was  hidden  for  many 
years  in  the  earth,  and  was  at  length  discovered  by  the 
scratching  of  a  Iamb.  Placed  in  the  church,  the  Virgin 
every  night  returned  to  the  place  where  she  was  dis- 
interred, and  at  last  the  people  were  obliged  to  build 
her  a  shrine  upon  the  spot.  It  is  an  old  Norman 
chapel  surrounded  by  booths  of  relics,  and  shouts  of 
'  Achetez  done  une  Sainte  Vierge '  resound  on  all  sides. 
Latterly,  to  please  the  fishermen,  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  has  been  combined  with  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  they  appear  on  the  same  medal,  &c.  When  a 
crew  is  saved  from  shipwreck  on  this  coast,  it  instantly 
starts  in  procession,  barefoot,  to  '  La  Delivcrande,' 
and  all  the  lame  who  visit  the  chapel  are  declared  to 
go  away  healed.  ...  In  a  blaze  of  gold  and  silver 
tinsel,  surrounded  by  the  bouquets  of  the  faithful  and 
the  crutches  of  the  healed,  is  the  image  which  '  fell 
down  from  heaven,' — its  mouldering  form  is  arrayed  in 
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a  silver  robe,  and,  though  very  old,  it  looks  unlikely 
to  last  long.  I  went  on  with  M.  Melun  to  Berniferes, 
where  there  is  a  grand  old  church,  to  visit  a  poor 
Protestant  family,  the  only  one  in  this  ultra-Catholic 
neighbourhood.  They  had  begged  the  minister  to 
come  because  one  of  the  sisters  was  dead,  and  the 
whole  party  collected  while  he  prayed  with  them,  and 
they  wept  bitterly.  Afterwards  we  asked  where  we 
could  get  some  food.  *Chez  nous,  chez  nous,*  they 
exclaimed,  and  lighting  a  fire  in  their  little  mud  room 
with  some  dried  hemp,  they  boiled  us  some  milk,  and 
one  of  the  sisters,  who  was  a  baker,  brought  in  a  long 
hot  roll  of  sour  bread,  for  which  they  persistently 
refused  any  payment.  ...  I  have  had  an  English  in- 
vitation from  Madame  de  Lignerole  in  these  words — 
'  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  take  the 
liberty  of  entreating  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  confer 
the  favour  upon  me  of  giving  me  the  happiness  of  your 
company  on  Friday.' 


>  »i 


^^  August  2. — We  went  to-day  to  see  M.  Laire,  an 
old  antiquary  who  has  lived  all  his  life  upon  vegetables. 
His  house  is  very  attractive ;  the  court,  full  of  flowers 
mixed  with  carvings  and  Celtic  remnants,  borders  on 
the  willows  which  fringe  the  Odon,  and  the  rooms  are 
crammed  with  curiosities  and  pictures  relating  to  Caen 
history.  The  old  man  himself  is  charming,  and  spends 
his  life  in  collecting  and  giving  away.  He  gave  me  a 
medallion  of  Malesherbes,  and  many  other  things." 

"  August  2. — I  have  been  to  dine  with  the  Consul, 
Mr.  Barrow.     Under  his  garden  is  the  quarry  whence 
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the  stone  was  taken  which  built  Westminster  Abbey.  It 
undermines  all  the  grounds,  and  once,  when  a  part  fell 
in,  the  hot  air  which  came  out  made  it  quite  hot  in 
winter.  Mr.  Barrow  has  built  a  conservatory  over  the 
spot,  which  needs  no  other  heat,  and  plants  flourish 
amazingly,  though  only  camellias  and  smooth-leaved 
plants  will  do,  as  others  are  too  much  affected  by  the 
damp." 

Want  of  money  was  still  always  the  great 
trouble  of  my  boyhood,  as  my  dear  mother 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  see  the  necessity 
of  my  having  any,  and  after  she  had  made  a 
minute  calculation  of  the  necessary  pennies 
that  came  into  her  head,  always  gave  me  just 
that  sum  and  no  more,  never  allowing  any- 
thing for  the  ever-recurring  incidents  and 
exigencies  of  daily  life.  When  I  was  sixteen 
she  was  persuaded  to  allow  me  .^lO  a  year,  but 
out  of  this  I  was  expected  to  buy  all  the  smaller 
articles  of  dress,  boots,  hats,  gloves,  &c.,  so, 
as  may  be  imagined,  my  annual  allowance  was 
almost  nil ;  and  my  excursions  at  Southgate 
had  been  only  possible  by  starvation,  and  be- 
cause the  third-class  ticket  to  London  cost  only 
fourpence.  When  I  was  left  at  Caen,  just  the 
absolutely  needful  sum  for  my  return  journey 
was  given  me,  and  no  allowance  made  for  any 
personal    expenses    of  my  stay  —  for    washer- 
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woman,  fees  to  servants,  or  payments  for  the 
many  purchases  which  my  mother  wrote  to 
desire  me  to  make  for  her.  Thus,  when  the 
time  came  for  setting  out  homewards,  with  the 
nine  packages  which  were  to  be  taken  to  my 
mother,  I  was  in  the  greatest  embarrassment, 
and  many  were  my  adventures  ;  yet  my  dread 
of  a  sea- voyage  still  made  me  refuse  altogether 
to  go  by  Havre  and  Southampton,  and  my 
longing  to  see  a  historical  spot  which  I  had 
long  read  and  heard  of  made  me  determine 
if  possible — if  I  half  died  for  it  on  the  way — 
to  visit  St.  Denis,  a  place  I  had  always  had 
a  special  longing  after.  The  journey  entailed 
a  singular  chapter  of  accidents. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  long  day — 
twelve  hours'  diligence  journey — I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  eat  but  a  brioche  and  some  plums  ; 
but  at  seventeen  starvation  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  things  in  life,  and  when  I  arrived  at 
Evreux,  the  fair  of  St.  Taurinus,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  place,  was  going  on,  and  I  was 
in  ecstasies  the  next  morning  over  the  costumes 
which  it  brought  into  the  town,  as  well  as  over 
the  old  Bishop  s  Palace  and  the  beautiful  cathe- 
dral with  its  lace-work  architecture. 

From  Evreux  the  diligence  had  to  be  taken 
again  to  Bonnieres,  where  I  joined  the  railway 
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to  Paris,  and  in  the  evening  reached  St.  Denis. 
I  had  no  money  to  go  to  a  hotel,  but  spent  the 
night  in  a  wretched  caf^  which  was  open  for 
carters  under  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  where 
I  got  some  sour  bread  and  eggs,  having  had 
no  food  all  day.  At  five  in  the  morning  the 
doors  of  the  Abbey  were  opened,  and  in  my 
raptures  over  the  monuments  of  Dagobert, 
Francis  I.,  &c.,  I  forgot  all  my  miseries — especi- 
ally in  the  crypt,  full  then  of  royal  tombs  and 
statues.  At  half-past  twelve,  when  I  was 
ready  to  leave,  I  found  that  no  more  trains 
for  Boulogne  would  stop  at  St.  Denis  that  day, 
and  that  I  must  return  to  Paris.  I  went  in 
the  omnibus,  but  owing  to  my  ignorance  of 
French,  was  carried  far  beyond  my  point,  and 
had  to  be  dropped,  with  all  my  packages,  in  a 
strange  street,  whence  with  some  difficulty  I 
got  a  porter  to  drag  my  things  to  the  station, 
but  arrived  when  the  train  was  just  gone,  and 
no  other  till  half-past  seven,  and  it  was  then 
two.  Hungry  and  forlorn,  I  made  my  way, 
losing  it  often,  on  foot,  to  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
where  I  felt  that  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
repaid  me  for  the  immense  walk,  though  I 
was  disconcerted  when  1  found  that  sitting 
down  on  a  chair  cost  the  two  sous  1  had  saved 
to  buy  bread  with.      In  my  return  walk,  igno- 
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ranee  and  mistakes  brought  me  to  the  railway 
for  Rouen  (Gare  S.  Lazare),  instead  of  that  for 
Boulogne  (Gare  du  Nord).  However,  in  time 
I  reached  the  right  place. 

As  we  were  half-way  to  the  coast  in  the 
express,  a  strong  smell  of  burning  was  borne 
on  the  wind,  and  the  carriage  soon  filled  with 
smoke.  Looking  out,  we  saw  a  line  of  scream- 
ing faces,  and  the  roof  of  one  of  the  front 
carriages  in  flames.  Pieces  of  burning  stuff 
rushed  flaming  past.  A  young  lady  in  our 
carriage — **Gabrielle" — fell  on  her  knees  and 
said  her  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Suddenly  we 
stopped,  and  heard  the  rush  of  water  above 
us.  The  engine-driver,  to  save  the  train,  had, 
with  terrible  risk  to  the  passengers,  pushed  on 
at  a  frightful  speed  to  the  pompe  (Tincendie  of 
Pontoise. 

At  half-past  one  in  the  morning  we  reached 
Boulogne.  I  was  told  that  the  steamer  for 
Folkestone  would  not  start  for  an  hour.  An 
official  in  blue  with  silver  lace  said  that  he  would 
call  for  me  then.  At  the  time,  but  rather  late, 
he  came.  A  cab  was  ready,  and  we  were  only 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer.  The  official, 
as  I  was  going  on  board,  desired  that  I  would 
pay  my  fare.  I  supposed  it  was  all  right,  and 
gave  up  almost  all  my  few  remaining  shillings. 


1  was  assured  the  packet  was  the  one  for 
Folkestone,  and,  though  surprised  at  having 
no  ticket,  supposed  it  was  because  most  of  the 
passengers  had  through  tickets  from  Paris  to 
London,  and  because  my  going  on  was  an  after- 
thought. 

The  steamer  started,  but,  before  leaving  the 
harbour,  concussed  with  another  vessel,  which 
broke  one  of  the  paddle-boxes  and  delayed  us 
an  hour.  Meantime  it  began  to  pour  in  tor- 
rents, the  deck  swam  with  water,  and  before 
we  got  out  to  sea  the  wind  had  risen  and  the 
sea  was  very  rough.  The  vessel  was  fearfully 
crowded  with  three  hundred  and  6fty  people 
going  to  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  were  sea-sick. 

At  last  day  broke,  and  with  it  the  English 
coast  came  in  sight.  But  it  was  very  odd ;  it 
was  not  a  coast  I  knew,  and  Dover  Castle 
seemed  to  be  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  a  man 
came  for  the  tickets,  and  said  1  must  have  had 
one  if  I  had  paid  :  as  I  had  not  one,  1  could 
not  have  paid.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  protested 
I  had  paid  already.  "  When  I  get  to  Folke- 
stone," 1  said,  "  1  should  see  some  one  who 
could  prove  my  identity,"  &c.  The  man 
grinned.  "  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you 
get  to  Folkestone,"  he  said,  and  he  went  away. 
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Then  I  saw  Dover  Castle  fade  away,  and  we 
still  coasted  on,  and  I  saw  a  little  town  which 
looked  strangely  like  the  pictures  of  Deal.  At 
last  a  man  next  to  me,  recovering  from  a 
paroxysm  of  sea-sickness,  said,  **You  think 
youVe  in  the  boat  for  Folkestone,  but  you  are 
in  the  boat  for  London  ! ''  I  had  been  swindled 
at  Boulogne  by  a  notorious  rogue.  Some 
weeks  afterwards  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  he 
had  been  arrested,  after  a  similar  case. 

I  was  in  despair,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  long  voyage,  as  because  to  pay  for  it  was 
impossible.  We  were  not  to  reach  London  till 
four  in  the  afternoon.  I  implored  the  captain 
to  set  me  down,  we  were  so  near  the  coast. 
**  No,"  he  said,  **go  to  London  you  must." 

At  last,  as  we  passed  Margate,  he  said  I 
might  perhaps  get  out,  but  it  was  rather  too 
much  to  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  passengers  to  one.  However,  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  seemed  very  glad 
of  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  their  voyage, 
and  as  there  was  another  passenger  anxious 
to  land,  a  boat  was  hailed  and  reached  the 
vessel.  All  my  packages  were  thrown  over- 
board and  I  after  them,  with  injunctions  to 
sit  perfectly  still  and  hold  fast,  as  it  was  so 
frightfully  rough.      The  injunctions  were  un- 
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necessary,  since,  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  very 
soon  became  unconscious,  as  I  have  so  often 
done  since  in  a  rough  sea. 

It  was  too  rough  to  land  at  the  pier,  so 
we  were  landed  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  Seeing  all  my  pack- 
ages, the  coastguardsmen  naturally  took  us  for 
smugglers,  and  were  soon  on  the  spot  to 
seize  our  goods  and  carry  them  to  the  cus- 
tom-house. Here  I  had  to  pay  away  all  that 
remained  to  me  except  sixpence. 

With  that  sixpence  I  reached  Ramsgate. 

There  were  four  hours  to  wait  for  a  train, 
and  I  spent  it  in  observing  the  directions 
on  the  luggage  of  all  arriving  passengers,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  one  I  could  beg  of.  But 
no  help  came ;  so  eventually  I  told  my  story 
to  the  station-master,  who  kindly  gave  me  a 
railway  pass.  At  Ashford  I  had  four  hours 
more  to  wait,  and  I  lay  almost  unconscious 
(from  want  of  food)  upon  the  floor  of  *the 
waiting-room.  Lying  thus,  I  looked  up.  and 
saw  the  astonished  face  of  my  cousin  Mary 
Stanley  gazing  in  through  the  window  at  me. 
She  was  leaving  in  two  minutes  for  France, 
but  had  time  to  give  me  a  sovereign  ;  with 
that  sovereign,  late  in  the  night,  I  reached 
home  in  a  gig  from  Hastings. 
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To  MY  Mother  (after  returning  to  Southgate). 

^^  August  27,  1 85 1. — I  have  just  got  your  dear  letter 
to  refresh  me  after  the  first  morning's  work.  It  is 
strange  to  have  to  give  oneself  to  Latin  again  after 
having  tliought  of  nothing  but  French  for  so  long." 

**  August  28. — When  I  hear  of  all  you  are  doing,  I 
cannot  but  long  to  be  with  you,  and  yet  I  am  very 
happy  here  in  finding  it  so  much  less  disagreeable  than 
I  expected,  the  Bradleys  perfection,  Walker  very  nice, 
and  Portman  delightful." 

"  Sept,  12,  185 1. — I  have  just  been  to  the  old  chapel 
in  Ely  Place  and  to  the  Savoy.  .  .  .  One  may  study 
architecture  just  as  well  in  London  as  abroad  :  I  had 
no  idea  before  what  beautiful  bits  are  there." 

**  Oct.  18. — I  have  had  an  unfortunate  trouble  with 
Bradley  lately.  I  am  sure  I  have  done  right,  but  it  is 
very  unfortunate  indeed.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
In  my  Latin  exercise  I  put  *  quo  velis  *  for  '  go  your 
way,'  meaning  'go  where  you  like,'  which  I  thought 
wa^  the  meaning  of  that  English  sentence.  Bradley 
scratched  it  out,  and  I  said,  '  But  ''go  your  way  "  does 
mean  go  where  you  like.'  He  thought  I  contradicted 
him  and  was  very  angry,  and  appealed  to  the  opinion 
of  every  one  at  the  table.  They  said  it  meant  'go 
away.'  He  said  I  was  very  obstinate,  and  wrote  down, 
'  "  I  have  a  bad  headache,  go  your  way  " — what  does 
that  mean  ? '  I  wrote,  'Go  wherever  you  like.'  I  thought 
no  more  was  going  to  happen,  but,  to  my  astonishment. 
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heard  him  send  for  Mrs,  Bradley,  who  wisely  refused 
to  come.  Then,  in  a  voice  in  which  he  never  spoke  to 
me  before,  he  ordered  me  to  go  into  the  drawing-room. 
I  did,  and  asked  Mrs.  Bradley  her  opinion  (not  able  to 
believe  he  could  really  mind  being  differed  from).  He 
followed  in  a  moment,  very  angry,  and  said,  'Walk  up 
to  your  room,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hare,  this  instant.' 
I  prepared  to  obey,  but  he  posted  himself  in  the  door- 
way and  pushed  me  back  into  a  chair.  He  then  asked 
me  again  to  explain  the  sentence.  1  said  of  course  he 
was  the  onl3- judge  about  the  Latin  passage,  but  that 
in  English  '  go  your  way '  might  certainly  be  taken  to 
mean  'go  where  you  like.'  He  said,  'If  you  are  going 
to  differ  from  me  in  this  way,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
teach  you  any  more.'  All  that  day,  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,'!  laboured  or  twaddled  at  arithmetic  with 
Mr.  Howse.  Late  in  the  evening  Bradley  took  me  for  a 
whole  hour  by  myself  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  say 
'  go  your  way '  nei'er  meant  '  go  where  you  like.'  I 
said  if  I  did,  it  would  not  be  true,  but  that  I  was  very 
sorry  to  have  differed  from  him,  and  had  never  meant 
in  the  least  to  contradict  him.  But  it  is  no  use;  he 
quotes  from  the  Bible — '"The  house  divided  against 
itself  falleth,"  therefore  I  cannot  teach  you  any  more.' 
I  went  to  him  again  and  said  'if  I  had  seemed  the 
least  ill-tempered  I  begged  his  pardon.'  He  said  I 
had  not  seemed  at  all  ill-tempered,  I  had  only  differed 
from  him.  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  however,  for  he 
will  never  send  away  for  such  a  trifle  the  pupil  who  loves 
him  best  in  spite  of  all  his  eccentricities:  I  have  only 
told  you  all  this  in  case  anything  more  should  happen. 
As  I  called  on  the  B.'s  to-day,  I  asked,  without  explana- 
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tion,  what  they  thought  '  go  your  way '  meant.     They 
said  at  once,  '  Go  where  you  like.' " 

"  Oct.  21. — Dearest  mother,  the  dispute  with  Bradley 
has  now  assumed  so  much  more  serious  an  aspect  that 
I  am  afraid  it  cannot  end  well.  For  two  days  he  said 
nothing  more  about  it,  so  I  did  not  volunteer  anything : 
he  was  only  very  unpleasant  in  his  manner  to  and 
about  me. 

"  This  morning  he  called  me  into  his  dressing-room 
and  talked.  He  said  that  now  he  must  write  to  you. 
But  now  he  harps  upon  my  setting  up  my  opinion,  and 
having  said  in  the  first  moment,  '  I  always  have 
thought  so,  and  always  shall  think  so.'  In  vain  have 
I  acknowledged  that  this  was  a  very  improper  speech, 
that  I  only  said  such  a  thing  hastily  in  a  moment  of 
annoyance,  and  in  vain  have  I  begged  his  pardon 
repeatedly,  and  offered  to  do  so,  if  he  wished  it,  before 
all  his  pupils.  He  says  mine  has  been  a  successful 
instance  of  open  rebellion.  I  have  in  vain  tried  to 
convince  him  how  foolish  a  thing  it  will  sound  if  I  am 
sent  away  or  go  away  merely  because  my  opinion  has 
differed  from  his:  he  now  says  it  will  be  because 
I  have  '  rebelled  against  him  ' — though  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  1  had  wished  to  *  rebel '  against 
the  only  tutor  I  have  ever  liked,  from  whom  I  have 
received  so  much  kindness  and  learnt  so  much.  I  did 
not  think  it  would  come  to  this,  and  even  now  I  cannot 
think  I  have  done  wrong,  except  in  one  hasty  speech, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  for. 

**  I  am  so  sorry  you  should  be  troubled  by  this,  dear 
mother,  and  even  now  I  think  Bradley  will  not  be  so 
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infatuated — so  really  infatuated  as  to  send  away  the 
only  one  of  his  pupils  who  likes  him  much,  or  would 

be  really  sorry  to  go." 

"  Oct.  23. — Only  a  few  words,  my  own  dear  mother, 
to  say  we  are  all  going  now  very  much  as  if  nothing 
liad  happened.  I  thought  yesterday  morning  I  should 
certainly  have  to  go  away,  as  Bradley  repeatedly  de- 
clared he  would  never  hear  me  another  word  again, 
because  1  had  differed  from  him  before  all  his  pupils. 
But  at  Cicero  time  he  called  me  down  and  asked, '  Why 
did  you  not  come  down  to  your  Cicero? '  I  said,  'Because 
I  was  packing  up,  as  you  said  you  would  never  hear 
me  another  word  again.'  He  said,  'Oh,  you  may 
put  whatever  qualification  on  my  words  you  like : 
ivhntei'er yoH  like'  So  I  came  down,  and  he  took  no 
notice,  and  I  have  come  down  ever  since,  and  he  treats 
me  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  must  have  thought 
better  of  it. 

"Mrs.  Bradley  sent  me  a  beautiful  myrtle  branch 
from  the  nursery-garden,  as  a  sign  that  all  was  right, 
1  suppose:  and  I  have  expressed  all  penitence  that 
can  possibly  be  expressed." 

"Nov.  13. — Yesterday  I  even  let  Bradley  use  his 
stick  over  the  Vii^il  to  put  him  into  a  good  humour, 
and  then  asked  for  leave  to  go  to  the  Temple  Church 
.  .  .  and  afterwards,  brimful  of  the  descriptions  in 
Knight's  '  London, '  I  went  to  Crosby  Hall  and  to  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  full  of  delightful  tombs.  My 
coats  are  in  holes  and  my  shoes  have  no  soles,  so  will 
you  please  give  me  some  money  to  mend  them  ?  " 
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the  cordiality  of  his  loud  assent — 'By  all  means  I ' 
to  the  invitation  'l^t  us  pray.'  I  must  leave  early 
to-morrow  morning,  as  1  have  promised  to  be  at 
Southgate  at  9  A.M." 

"  N<n'.  28. — We  are  in  the  depth  of  examinations. 
Some  of  the  fellows  are  so  excited  about  them,  that 
they  do  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  only  lie  down  on  the  rug 
at  5  A.M.  for  a  short  rest  before  dawn.  To-raorrow  is 
the  'great  Napoleon  stakes,  when  all  the  horses  are 
to  run,'  I  think  we  shall  have  a  pretty  jumble,  as  we 
are  to  go  to  sleep  on  Napoleon  and  wake  on  Charles  V. 
— such  a  confusion  of  campaigns  (fifteen  of  Napoleon's) 
and  places,  and  the  passage  and  flow  of  all  the  rivers 
the  two  heroes  ever  crossed," 

"Dec.  15.  —  On  Thursday  evening  all  the  other 
fellows  rushed  up  to  my  room  shouting  '  Ichabod  I 
Hare  is  plucked  in  Charles  V,'  They  were  enchanted, 
because  they  thought  it  so  conceited  of  me  to  take  up 
the  additional  subject;  but  their  triumph  was  a  short 
one,  for  it  was  soon  discovered  that  only  half  the 
marks  had  been  added  up. 

"Friday  was  a  very  long  examination  in  the  Bible. 
Amongst  the  questions  were — '  Give  the  size,  popu- 
lation, and  government  of  Nineveh ;  the  route  of 
Jonah  to  Nineveh  from  Joppa;  the  religions  of  the 
sailors ;  where  you  suppose  Tarshish  to  be,  and  the 
reason  of  your  supposition;  who  were  Tirshakeh, 
Adoram,  &c.'  It  was  a  most  interesting  examination 
to  get  up.  Yesterday  was  Euclid.  It  was  much 
easier   than   I  expected,  and  finished   by  twelve,   so 
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'■  Italima  "  had  gone  to  hear  him,  with  many 
other  Protestant  ladies.  One  evening  she  said 
to  her  fiiithful  Victoire  that  she  wished  to  be 
dressed  very  early  the  next  morning— in  black, 
with  a  veil,  as  if  for  the  Sistine.  Victoire  did 
her  bidding,  and  she  went  out  early,  and  re- 
turned ill  the  course  of  the  morning,  when  she 
called  Victoire  to  her,  and  said,  embracing  her, 
"  A  present  nous  sommes  vraiment  sceurs ; 
nous  avons  etc  toujours  sceurs  ;  a  present  nous 
le  sommes  doublement." — "Qu'esl  que  cela  veut 
dire?"  said  Victoire  to  herself. — "Jesuisdevenue 
catholique,"  continued  Italima  ;  "je  I'ai  ete  tou- 
jours au  fond  du  coeur,  a  present  je  le  suis  en 
realitc."  She  then  called  Felix  and  took  him 
by  the  hand — "Victoire  vous  expliquera  tout," 
she  said.  Lady  Lothian  had  been  the  "mar- 
raine,"  and.  added  to  the  influence  of  the  Pere 
La  Vigne,  had  been  that  of  Manning,  himself 
a  recent  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  That 
evening  Italima  said  to  Victoire,  "Nous  allons 
avoir  la  guerre  dans  la  maison,"  and  so  it  was. 
My  sister  discovered  (at  a  ball.  I  believe)  the 
next  day  what  had  happened,  and  she  was 
quite  furious — "  en  vraie  tigresse."  "  II  n'y 
avait  pas  de  reproches  qu'elle  ne  faisait  k  sa 
mere"  (records  Victoire);  "elle  disait  k  sa 
mere  qu'elle  ne  voulait  plus  de  elle.     EUe  se 
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renferma  avec  sa  tante.  Cela  dura  plus  que 
deux  ans.'*  To  Victoire  herself  she  never 
spoke  at  all  for  several  months. 

For  two  whole  years  my  sister  deserted  the 
drawing-room  of  Palazzo  Parisani,  and  lived 
shut  up  with  her  aunt  in  her  boudoir.  Their 
chief  occupation  was  drawing  in  charcoal,  in 
which  singular  art  they  both  attained  a  great 
proficiency.  Esmeralda  never  spoke  to  her 
mother  unless  it  was  necessary.  Italima  must 
have  led  rather  a  dreary  life  at  this  time,  as 
other  events  had  already  weakened  her  con- 
nection with  the  members  of  her  own  family 
and  most  of  her  old  friends,  and  her  change  of 
religion  widened  the  breach  for  ever. 

Lord  and  Lady  Feilding^  had  been  most 
active  in  urging  and  assisting  Italima's  change 
of  religion,  and  they  now  turned  to  my  sister, 
leaving  no  means  untried  by  which  they  might 
make  her  dissatisfied  with  the  Protestant  faith. 
As  they  left  Rome,  Lord  Feilding  put  into  her 
hand  a  long  controversial  letter,  imploring  her 
to  study  it.  That  very  spring  his  own  faith  had 
been  strengthened  by  a  supposed  miracle  in 
his  family.  Lady  P'eilding  had  long  been  ill, 
and  had  partly  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  from 

^  The  8th  Earl  of  Denbijjh,  as  Lord  Feilding,  married,  1st,  Louisa, 
daughter  of  David  Pennant,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Emma  Pennant. 
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sciatica.  She  had  to  be  carried  everywhere. 
All  kinds  of  baths  and  doctors  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  The  case  was  almost  given  up,  when 
Pope  Pius  IX.  advised  him  to  apply  to  a  family 
of  peasants  living  in  the  mountains  above 
Foligno,  who  possessed  a  miraculous  gift  of 
healing.  St.  Peter,  it  was  said,  had  passed  by 
that  way  and  had  lodged  with  them,  and,  on 
taking  leave,  had  said  that  of  silver  and  gold 
he  had  none  to  give  them,  but  that  he  left 
with  them  his  miraculous  gift  of  healing,  to  be 
perpetuated  amongst  their  descendants.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  to  this  favoured 
family,  and  returned  with  a  venerable  old 
peasant,  respectably  dressed,  who  went  up  to 
Lady  Feilding.  and,  after  reciting  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Hail  Mary,  and  Apostles'  Creed,  said, 
"  Per  I'intercessione  dei  Sti.  Apostoli  S.  Pietro 
e  S.  Paolo  siete  guarita  da  tutti  i  mali 
come  speriamo."  He  passed  his  hand  rapidly 
over  her  limbs,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  said,  "In  nomine  Patris  et  FUii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti "  —  and  added,  "E  finito." 
Then  Lady  Feilding  felt  her  limbs  suddenly 
strengthened,  and  rising,  walked  upstairs  like 
other  people,  which  she  had  not  done  for  many 
months,  and  the  same  afternoon  went  to  St. 
Peter's  to  return  thanks,  walking  all  over  that 
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enormous  basilica  without  pain.^  Her  illness 
returned  slightly,  however,  in  the  following 
winter,  and  in  the  summer  of  1853  -^^e  died 
of  consumption  at  Naples.  Her  death  was  a 
great  grief  to  Italima. 

It  was  in  the  Carnival  of  1852,  immediately 
after  her  mother's  change  of  religion,  that  my 
sister,  after  the  then  fashion  of  Roman  ladies, 
was  seated  in  one  of  the  carriages  which  in  a 
long  line  were  proceeding  slowly  up  the  Corso, 
and  whose  inmates  were  employed  in  pelting 
those  of  the  carriages  which  met  them  with 
bouquets  and  bonbons.  As  she  was  eagerly 
watching  for  her  friends  amongst  those  who 
passed,  my  sister  observed  in  one  of  the  car- 
riages, dressed  in  deep  mourning  among  the 
gay  maskers,  a  lady  who  clasped  her  hands 
and  looked  at  her  fixedly.  The  expression  of 
the  lady  was  so  peculiar,  that  when  her  carriage 
reached  the  end  of  the  Corso  and  turned  round 

*  The  whole  of  this  account  was  corrected  by  Lord  Feilding,  then 
Earl  of  Denbigh. 

2  "He  spoke  of  the  twin  l>rolhers  Oeorgc  and  James  Macdonald  as 
two  simple,  single-minded,  and  veracious  men,  and  more  than  this, 
as  eminently  godly  men.  He  described  how  the  healing  of  their  sister 
occurred.  She  had  lain  for  long  bedridden  and  entirely  helpless.  One 
day  they  had  been  praying  earnestly  beside  her,  and  one  of  the  brothers, 
rising  from  prayers,  walked  to  the  bed,  held  out  his  hand,  and,  naming 
his  sister,  bade  her  arise.  She  straightway  did  so,  and  continued  ever 
after  entirely  healed,  and  with  full  use  of  her  limbs."— J.  C.  Shairp, 
"  Thomas  Erskine." 
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at  the  Ripresa  dei  Barben,  my  sister  watched 
carefully  for  her  reappearance  in  the  opposite 
line  of  carriages  which  she  was  now  again  to 
meet.  Again  she  saw  the  lady,  who  again 
looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  anguish 
and  then  burst  into  tears.  The  third  time 
they  met.  the  lady  laid  upon  m)'  sister's  lap 
a  splendid  nosegay  of  azaleas  and  camellias, 
&c.,  quite  different  from  the  common  bouquets 
which  are  usually  thrown  about  in  the  Carnival. 

When  my  sister  went  home,  she  told  her 
little  adventure  to  her  aunt  and  mother  while 
they  were  at  dinner,  but  it  did  not  make  any 
great  impression,  as  at  Rome  such  little  adven- 
tures are  not  uncommon,  and  do  not  create  the 
surprise  they  would  in  England. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  the  family 
were  again  speaking  of  what  had  happened, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  F^lix  came  in. 
He  said  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  passage, 
a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  who  gave  her  name 
as  the  Comtesse  de  Bolvilliers,  who  wished  to 
speak  to  Italima  at  once  on  important  business. 
At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  lady 
quHeuses  going  about  for  the  different  charities, 
and  most  of  them  especially  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  convert  to  their  Church. 
Therefore  Italima  answered  that  she  was  unable 
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to  receive  Madame  de  Bolvilliers,  and  that  she 
knew  no  such  person.  In  a  minute  F61ix  re- 
turned saying  that  Madame  de  Bolvilliers  could 
not  leave  the  house  without  seeing  Mrs.  Hare, 
for  that  her  errand  involved  a  question  of  life 
and  death.     She  was  then  admitted. 

The  lady  who  came  into  the  room  at  Palazzo 
Parisani  was  not  the  lady  my  sister  had  seen 
in  the  Corso.  She  said  she  was  come  to  tell 
a  very  sad  story,  and  besought  Italima  to  have 
patience  with  her  while  she  told  it,  as  she  was 
the  one  person  who  had  the  power  of  assisting 
her.  She  said  that  she  had  a  sister-in-law, 
another  Countess  de  Bolvilliers,  who  was  then 
living  at  the  Palazzo  Lovati  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo :  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
her  sister-in-law  had  come  to  Rome  accom- 
panied by  her  only  daughter,  in  whom  her 
whole  life  and  love  were  bound  up :  that  her 
daughter  was  of  the  exact  age  and  appearance 
of  my  sister,  and  that  she  (the  aunt)  felt  this 
so  strongly,  that  it  seemed  to  her,  in  looking 
upon  my  sister,  as  if  her  own  niece  was  pre- 
sent before  her :  that  soon  after  they  came  to 
Rome  her  niece  had  taken  the  Roman  fever, 
and  died  after  a  very  short  illness  :  that  her 
sister-in-law  had  been  almost  paralysed  by 
grief,   and   had   fallen    into  a  state  of  mental 
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apathy,  from  which  nothing  seemed  able  to 
rouse  her.  At  last  fears  were  entertained  that, 
if  her  body  recovered,  her  mind  would  never 
be  roused  again,  and,  two  days  before,  the 
doctors  had  advised  resorting  to  the  expe- 
dient of  a  violent  mental  transition,  and  had 
urged  that  as  Madame  de  Bolvilliers  had 
remained  for  several  months  in  her  room,  in 
silence  and  darkness,  seeing  no  one,  she  should 
suddenly  be  taken  out  into  the  full  blaze  of 
the  Carnival,  when  the  shock  of  the  change 
might  have  the  effect  of  re-awakening  her  per- 
ceptions. At  first  the  experiment  had  seemed 
to  succeed  ;  she  had  taken  notice  and  recovered 
a  certain  degree  of  animation ;  but  then,  in 
the  Carnival,  she  had  seen  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  daughter  returned  from  the  grave ; 
upon  her  return  home,  she  had  fallen  into  the 
most  fearful  state  of  anguish,  and  they  had 
passed  the  most  terrible  night,  the  unhappy 
mother  declaring  that  her  lost  daughter  had 
returned  to  life,  but  was  in  the  hands  of  others. 
The  sister-in-law  implored  that  Italima  would 
allow  her  daughter  to  return  home  with  her 
to  the  Palazzo  Lovati,  in  order  to  prove  that 
she  was  a  living  reality,  and  not  what  she  was 
believed  to  be. 

My  sister  at  once  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
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walked  back  with  the  second  Countess  de 
Bolvilliers  to  the  Palazzo  Lovati,  where  the 
family  rented  the  small  apartment  at  the  back 
of  the  courtyard.  When  they  entered  her 
room,  the  unhappy  mother  jumped  up,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  my  sister,  declared 
that  she  was  her  daughter,  her  lost  daughter, 
come  back  to  her  from  the  dead.  Gradually, 
but  very  gradually,  she  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve in  my  sister's  separate  identity.  When 
she  became  convinced  of  this,  she  declared 
her  conviction  that  a  person  who  so  entirely 
resembled  her  daughter  in  appearance  and 
manners  must  resemble  her  in  character  also  ; 
that  she  was  herself  very  rich  (her  husband  had 
been  a  Russian),  and  that  if  my  sister  would 
only  come  to  live  with  her  and  be  a  daughter 
to  her  in  the  place  of  the  one  she  had  lost, 
she  would  devote  her  whole  life  to  making 
her  happy,  and  leave  all  her  fortune  to  her 
when  she  died.  My  sister  declared  that  this 
was  impossible ;  that  she  had  a  mother  of 
her  own,  whom  she  could  not  leave ;  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  live  with  Madame 
de  Bolvilliers.  The  Countess  flung  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  implored  and  besought 
that  my  sister  would  reconsider  her  determi- 
nation, but  Esmeralda  was  inexorable.      The 
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Countess  then  said  that  she  was  of  a  very 
jealous  disposition  ;  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  she  could  go  on  living  in  the 
world,  and  feeling  that  her  daughter's  living 
representative  was  the  child  of  another, — that 
she  should  leave  the  world  and  go  into  a 
convent.  My  sister,  whose  antagonism  to 
Roman  Catholicism  was  just  then  at  its  height, 
besought  her  to  reconsider  this,  urged  the 
many  opportunities  which  were  still  left  to  her 
of  being  useful  in  the  world,  and  the  folly  of 
throwing  away  a  life  which  might  be  devoted 
to  the  highest  aims  and  purposes.  But  Madame 
de  Bolvilliers,  on  her  part,  was  now  firm  in  her 
determination.  Esmeralda  then  begged  that 
she  might  sometimes  be  allowed  to  hear  from 
her,  and  said  that  she  should  be  glad  to  write 
to  her  ;  that,  though  she  could  not  live  with 
her  and  be  her  daughter,  she  could  never 
lose  the  interest  she  already  felt  about  her. 
But  Madame  de  Bolvilliers  said,  **  No !  she 
could  not  have  half  love ;  she  must  either 
have  my  sister  altogether,  or  she  must  never 
hear  from  her  ;  that  would  try  her  and  tantalise 
her  too  much."  My  sister  then  begged  that 
she  might  at  any  rate  be  allowed  to  hear  of 
her  once — of  her  well-being  and  happiness, 
and,   after   much   entreaty,   Madame   de    Bol- 
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villiers  said,  **Yes,  after  a  year  has  expired, 
if  you  inquire  at  a  certain  house  in  the  Rue 
S.  Dominique  at  Paris,  you  shall  hear  of  me, 
but  not  till  then/'  She  then  went  into  the 
next  room,  and  she  came  back  with  a  number 
of  jewels  in  her  hands.  *'  These,"  she  said, 
**were  the  jewels  my  daughter  wore  when 
she  was  with  me.  I  must  have  one  last 
pleasure — one  last  consolation  in  this  world, 
in  fastening  them  upon  the  person  of  my 
daughters  living  representative  upon  earth." 
And  so  saying,  she  fastened  the  necklace, 
bracelets,  &c.,  upon  my  sister,  who  possessed 
these,  the  Bolvilliers  jewels,  till  the  day  of  her 
death.  More  than  a  year  elapsed  and  nothing 
whatever  was  heard  of  the  Countess. 

In  1854,  Italima  and  my  sister  were  passing 
through  Paris.  They  drove  to  see  the  Tom- 
beau  Napoleon,  which  was  then  newly  erected 
at  the  Invalides.  As  they  returned,  and  as 
they  were  turning  a  corner,  the  name  **  Rue  S. 
Dominique"  caught  my  sisters  eyes.  **0h," 
she  said,  **the  year  has  expired,  and  this  is 
the  place  where  we  were  to  inquire  after  the 
Countess  de  Bolvilliers;"  and  in  spite  of  her 
mother  s  assurance  that  it  was  useless  to  look 
for  her,  she  insisted  upon  driving  to  the  number 
the  Countess  had  indicated ;  but  the  portress 
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declared  that  she  knew  of  no  such  person  as 
Madame  de  Bolvilliers.  Upon  this  Italima 
said,  "  Well,  now  you  see  how  it  is ;  1  always 
told  you  she  gave  you  a  false  direction,  because 
she  did  not  wish  you  to  find  her  out,  and  you 
will  never  discover  her."     "But  to  find  her  I 


am  perfectly  determined,"  said  my  sister,  and 
she  insisted  on  getting  out  of  the  carriage  and 
knocking  at  every  door  down  the  long  extent 
of  the  Rue  S.  Dominique  to  make  inquiries, 
but  without  any  result      Her  mother  followed 
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in  the  carriage,  very  angry,  but  quite  vainly 
urging  her  to  get  in.  Having  done  one  side  of 
the  street,  Esmeralda  insisted  upon  going  up 
the  other,  and  inquiring  at  every  door  in  the 
same  way.  Her  mother  stormed  to  no  purpose. 
She  then  insisted  upon  going  back  to  the  first 
house  and  inquiring  who  did  live  there.  **  Oh," 
said  the  portress,  **  it  is  a  convent  of  the  Sacr6 
Coeur."  When  my  sister  heard  this,  she  asked 
for  the  Superior,  and  said,  **  Is  there  any  one 
here  whose  real  name  it  may  generally  be 
thought  better  to  conceal,  but  who  was  once 
known  in  the  world  as  the  Countess  de  Bol- 
villiers  ?  "  And  the  Superior  said,  "  Vou  then 
are  the  lady  who  was  to  come  from  Rome  in 
a  year  s  time :  you  are  exactly  the  person 
who  has  been  described  to  me.  Yes,  Sister 
Marie  Adelaide  was  once  known  in  the  world 
as  Madame  de  Bolvilliers." 

When  my  sister  saw  the  Countess  in  her 
nun  s  dress,  she  found  her  perfectly  calm  and 
satisfied.  She  no  longer  reproached  my  sister 
for  not  having  consented  to  live  with  her.  She 
did  not  regret  the  step  she  had  taken ;  she  was 
perfectly  happy  in  her  convent  life  with  its 
regular  duties  and  occupations.  She  was  also 
pleased  that  my  sister  should  frequently  go 
again  to  see  her.     My  sister  went  very  often, 
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iind,  while  visiting  her,  was  introduced  to  the 
famous  controversialist  nun  Madame  Uavidoff, 
by  whose  teaching  and  arguments  she  was  con- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  last  thing  Italima  wished  was  that  her 
daughter  should  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  for 
my  sister  was  at  that  time  a  considerable  heiress, 
the  whole  of  her  aunt's  fortune  being  settled 
upon  her,  as  well  as  that  which  Italima  had 
derived  from  Lady  Anne  Simpson.  And  Ita- 
lima knew  that  if  my  sister  changed  her  religion, 
her  aunt,  a  vehement  Protestant,  would  at  once 
disinherit  her. 

My  sister  said  nothing  to  her  mother  of  what 
was  going  on.  It  was  supposed  that  Madame  de 
Boivilliers  was  the  only  cause  of  her  visits  to  the 
Sacre  Coeur.  She  also  said  nothing  to  her  aunt, 
but  her  aunt  suspected  that  all  was  not  right. 
My  sister  had  abstained  from  going  to  church 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  for  several  Sundays. 
Easter  was  now  approaching.  "  You  will  go 
to  church  with  me  on  Good  Friday,  won't  you, 
Esmeralda?"  Aunt  Eleanor  kept  saying. 

At  last  Good  Friday  came.  Aunt  Eleanor, 
according  to  her  habit,  went  in  early  to  see  my 
sister  before  she  was  up.  My  sister  was  more 
affectionate  than  usual.  As  soon  as  her  aunt 
was  gone,  she  got  up  and  dressed  very  quickly 
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and  went  off  with  her  maid  to  the  Sacr6  Coeur. 
In  her  room  she  left  three  letters — one  to  her 
mother,  bidding  her  come  to  the  church  of  the 
convent  on  a  particular  day,  if  she  wished  to 
see  her  received :  one  to  her  aunt,  telling  her 
that  her  determination  was  irrevocable,  but 
breaking  it  to  her  as  gently  as  she  could  :  and 
one  to  her  greatest  friend,  Marguerite  Pole, 
begging  her  to  go  at  once  to  her  aunt  to  com- 
fort her  and  be  like  a  daughter  in  her  place. 
**When  Miss  Paul  read  her  letter,"  said  Victoire, 
**  her  lips  quivered  and  her  face  became  pale  as 
ashes.  But  she  said  no  word  to  any  one :  it 
was  quite  awful,  she  was  so  terribly  calm.  She 
took  up  her  bonnet  from  the  place  where  it  lay, 
and  she  walked  straight  downstairs  and  out  of 
the  house.  We  were  so  alarmed  as  to  what 
she  might  do,  that  I  followed  her,  but  she 
walked  quite  firmly  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
till  she  reached  Sir  Peter  Poles  house,  and 
there  she  went  in."  Aunt  Eleanor  went  straight 
up  to  Sir  Peter  Pole,  and  told  him  what  had 
happened.  Sir  Peter  was  a  very  excitable 
man,  and  he  immediately  rang  the  bell  and 
sent  for  his  daughter  Marguerite.  When  she 
came  he  said,  **  Esmeralda  Hare  is  about  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic ;  now  remember 
that  if  you  ever  follow  her  example,  I  will  turn 
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you  out  of  doors  then  and  there  with  the 
clothes  you  have  on,  and  will  never  either  see 
you  or  hear  of  you  again  as  long  as  you  live." 
The  result  of  this  was  that  within  a  week 
Marguerite  Pole  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Of  what  happened  at  this  time  my  sister  has 
left  some  notes  : — 

"  It  was  Madame  DavidofT  who  led  Marguerite  Pole 
across  the  courtyard  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur  to  the  little 
room  at  the  other  side  of  it,  where  the  Pire  de 
Ravignan  was  waiting  for  her.  As  she  opened  the 
door  he  looked  up  in  an  ecstasy.  '  Voili  trois  ans,' 
he  said,  '  que  je  prie  pour  votre  arriv^,  et  vous  voilA 
eniin.'  She  was  quite  overcome,  and  told  him  that 
for  three  years  she  had  seen  a  figure  constantly 
beckoning  her  forward,  she  knew  not  whither.  The 
Pire  de  Ravignan  answered,  '  I  believe  that  you  will 
see  that  iigure  for  the  last  time  on  the  day  of  your 
premiere  communion  ;'  and  so  it  was  :  the  figure  Stood 
by  her  then,  and  afterwards  it  disappeared  for  ever. 

"  At  the  first  Sir  Peter  had  said  that  he  would  turn 
Marguerite  out  of  doors,  and  his  fury  knew  no  bounds. 
One  evening  Marguerite  sent  her  maid  privately  to 
me  with  a  note  saying,  'To-morrow  rooming  I  shall 
declare  myself:  to-morrow  my  father  will  turn  me  out 
of  doors,  and  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  '  Oh,'  I  said,  '  only 
have  faith  and  watch  what  will  happen,  for  it  will  all 
come  right.'  And  sure  enough,  so  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  for  the  next  morning  Sir  Peter  sent  for  his 
housekeeper  and  said  to  her,  '  I've  changed  my  mind ; 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Miss  Marguerite  shall  not  go  away ;  and  I've  changed 
my  mind  even  so  much  that  I  shall  send  to  Mrs.  Hare 
and  ask  her  to  take  me  with  her  when  she  goes  to  see 
her  daughter  make  her  premiere  communion.' 

"  It  was  quite  a  great  function  in  the  church  of  the 
Sacr^  Cceur.  I  was  terrified  out  of  my  wits  when  I 
saw  the  crowd  in  the  church,  and  in  the  chancel  were 
the  Bishop,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  all  the  principal 
clergy  of  Paris,  for  it  was  quite  an  event.  Marguerite 
and  I  were  dressed  in  white,  with  while  veils  and 
wreaths  of  white  roses.  As  the  Papal  Nuncio  came 
forward  to  place  his  hands  on  our  heads,  in  the  very 
act  of  confirmation,  there  was  a  fearful  crash,  and  Sir 
Peter  fell  forward  over  the  bench  just  behind  us,  and 
was  carried  insensible  out  of  the  church.  Mamma  went 
with  him,  for  she  thought  he  was  dying.  When  he 
came  to  himself  his  first  words  were  — '  Louisa, 
Louisa!  I  have  seen  Louisa.'  He  had  seen  Lady 
Louisa  Pole. 

"When  Lady  Louisa  was  dying  she  said  to  Mar- 
guerite, '  My  child,  there  is  one  thing  I  regret ;  it  is 
that  I  have  had  doubts  about  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  1  have  never  examined.' " 

Of  this  time  are  the  following  notes  by 
Victoire ; — 

"  When  your  sister  first  insisted  upon  going  to  the 
Sacr^  Coeur,  she  said  it  was  '  pour  voir.'  '  O  comme 
c'est  dr61e,'  I  said  to  Madame  Hare.  But  your  sister 
was  always  obstinate  in  her  own  intentions.  'Je 
veux   examiner  la  religion   cathoUque   au  fond,'  she 
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said,  '  ainsi  que  la  religion  protestante.'  She  got  all 
the  books.  She  read  those  on  both  sides.  Then  she 
went  to  the  Sacri  Coeur  again.  Her  maid  went  to 
her  three  times  a  day.  One  day  she  took  her  a  great 
many  things.  '  What  is  it  you  take  to  Mademoiselle  ? ' 
I  said.  '  I  take  what  she  ordered  me,'  answered  the 
maid,  and  I  said  no  more:  but  it  was  really  the  white 
dress,  the  veil,  and  all  that  was  required  for  the  recep- 
tion. The  next  day  I  had  a  note  from  Mademoiselle 
asking  me  to  come  to  her  at  eight  o'clock.  I  showed 
it  to  Madame.  '  Eh  bien,  nous  irons  ensemble,'  she 
said,  and  we  went  together  in  the  carriage.  When 
we  reached  the  Sacr6  Coeur,  we  were  shown  at  once 
to  the  chapel,  and  then  I  began  to  suspect.  All  the 
nuns  were  assembled.  At  last  a  door  opened  and 
your  sister  came  in,  all  in  white,  with  a  long  white 
veil  on  her  head.  She  walked  in  firm  and  erect,  and 
knelt  down  at  a  prie  Dieii  in  the  aisle.  The  Pire  de 
Ravignan  made  a  most  touching  discourse.  He  bade 
her,  if  she  still  felt  any  doubts,  to  remember  that  there 
was  still  time ;  he  urged  her  not  to  come  forward  with- 
out true  faith.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse  she  walked 
firmly  up  to  the  altar  and  knelt  on  the  steps.  She 
remained  there  while  mass  was  said.  After  it  was 
over  she  was  taken  into  the  garden.  There  she 
embraced  her  mother  and  me.  A  collation  was  then 
served.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  said  about  her  going  away. 
'  Voulcz  vous  amener  votre  fille  ? '  said  one  of  the 
nuns  at  last  to  Madame  Hare.  'Je  la  laisse  parfaite- 
ment  libre  maintenant  et  toujours,' she  replied.  'Oh 
comme  Mademoiselle  6tail  belle  ce  jour-lA ;  elle  ^tait 
fratche,  elle  allait  si  bien  avec  ce  grand  voile  blanc,  et 
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ses  beaux  cheveux  noirs,  et  ses  grands  yeux:  elle 
avait  du  couleur,  elle  6tait  vraiment  ravissante!  elle 
^tait  radieuse!  .  .  .  Dans  ce  temps-li  elle  ^tait  la 
reine  de  tous  les  bals — k  Tambassade,  k  la  cour,  par- 
tout:  mais  elle  n*6tait  jamais  plus  ravissante  de  sa 
beaut^  que  ce  jour-li  dans  le  convent. 


tit 


The  Dowager ,  Lady  Lothian  ^  once  told  me 
that  in  the  letter  of  condolence  which  Madame 
Davidoff  wrote  to  my  sister  after  her  mother's 
death  she  said,  **The  cross  which  you  saw 
on  the  day  of  your  first  communion  has 
been  very  heavy,  but  it  has  never  crushed 
you."  On  the  day  of  her  first  communion 
she  saw  a  huge  black  cross  between  her  and 
the  altar.  She  lay  on  the  ground,  and  it 
advanced  to  crush  her,  only  it  seemed  as  it 
an  invisible  power  upheld  it,  and  then  she 
saw  that  the  top  was  wreathed  with  flowers. 
Oh,  how  prophetic  was  this  vision  of  the 
cross ! 

A  few  days  after  her  reception.  Sir  Peter 
Pole  fulfilled  his  word  with  regard  to  his 
daughter  Marguerite.  He  turned  her  out  of 
his  house,  and  he  never  would  allow  her 
name  to  be  mentioned  again.  Not  only  to 
her  father,  but  to  my  sister,  and  to  her  own 
sister,  Alice  Pole,  every  trace  of  her  was  lost. 

'  Cecil,  widow  of  the  7th  Marquis. 
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How  my  sister  met  Marguerite  Pole  again, 
and  of  her  extraordinary  history  in  after  years, 
will  be  told  later  in  these  volumes. 

I  have  been  anticipating  greatly,  but  tt  seems 
impossible  to  break  up  a  connected  story  into 
the  different  years  in  which  their  events 
occurred.  Meantime,  without  any  romantic  ex- 
citement and  far  removed  from  religious  con- 
troversy, our  quiet  existence  flowed  on ;  though 
I  was  always  fond  of  my  sister  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  faint  echoes  which  from  time 
to  time  reached  me  from  her  life. 

Mrs.  Alexander  was  now  settled  at  the 
Rectory  at  Hurstmonceaux,  and  she  ruled  as 
its  queen.  Uncle  Julius  consulted  her  even 
on  the  smallest  details ;  she  ordered  every- 
thing in  the  house,  she  took  the  leading  part 
with  all  the  guests,  everything  gave  way  to 
her.  And  the  odd  thing  was  that  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare  (Aunt  Esther),  instead  of  being  jealous, 
worshipped  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  any 
one  else  at  the  shrine  of  the  domestic  idol. 
1  have  met  many  perfectly  holy  and  egotistical 
women,  but  Mrs.  Alexander  was  the  most  char- 
acteristic specimen. 

I n  the  summer  of  1 85 1 ,  Arthur  Stanley 
had  been  appointed  to  a  canonry  at  Canter- 
bury,   which   was  a  great   delight  to  me  as 
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chapel,  every  cloister,  every  garden,  with 
historic  memories.  Arthur  Stanley's  was  now 
the  most  stimulating  companionship  possible. 
He  had  lost  all  the  excessive  shyness  which 
had  characterised  his  youth,  and  talked  on 
all  subjects  that  interested  him  (ignoring 
those  which  did  not)  with  an  eloquence 
which  "se  moque  de  leloquence,  "  as  Pascal 
says.  His  canonry  was  situated  in  its  own 
garden,  reached  by  the  narrow  paved  passage 
called  "  the  Brick  Walk,"  which  then  inter- 
sected the  buildings  on  the  north-east  of  the 
cathedral.  Just  behind  was  the  Deanery, 
where  the  venerable  Dean  Lyell  used  to  be 
seen  walking  up  and  down  daily  in  the  sun 
in  the  garden  which  contained  the  marvellous 
old  mulberry  tree,  to  preserve  the  life  of  which 
a  bullock  was  actually  killed  that  the  tree  might 
derive  renewed  youth  from  its  blood.  The 
fact  that  a  huge  bough  rent  asunder '  from  this 
old  tree  had  taken  root,  and  become  even  more 
flourishing  than  the  parent  stem,  was  adapted 
as  an  illustration  by  Arthur  Stanley  in  a  lec- 
ture in  which  he  likened  the  two  trees  to  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  England. 

Enchanting  indeed  were  the  many  ancient 
surroundings  of    the    mighty    cathedral  —  the 

'  Under  Dean  Pow)'s, 
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Baptistery  with  its  open  arches  and  conical 
roof  half  buried  in  ivy ;  the  dark  passage 
haunted  by  "  Nell  Cook ; "  the  Norman  stair- 
case, so  beautiful  in  colour  ;  the  Pilgrim's  Inn, 
down  a  narrow  entry  from  the  street ;  the 
many  tombs  of  the  archbishops ;  and  most 
of  all  the  different  points  through  which  one 
could  follow  Thomas  h.  Becket  so  vividly 
though  his  last  hours  from  his  palace  to  his 
martyrdom.  I  made  many  drawings,  chiefly 
in  pencil  and  sepia,  for  my  mother  and  aunt 
deprecated  colour.  "  Until  you  can  draw  per- 
fectly you  have  no  right  to  it.  Do  one  thing 
well,  and  not  two  badly,"  they  said.  Of  course 
they  were  right ;  and  though  often  abashed 
and  distressed  by  Aunt  Kitty's  dictum — 
"Crude,  coarse,  harsh,  and  vulgar,"  after  look- 
ing at  my  sketches,  I  always  felt  the  slight 
meed  of  praise  just  possible  from  her  lips  a 
prize  well  worth  striving  for.  I  owe  much  to 
her  (as  to  my  mother's)  constant  inquiry,  after  I 
had  done  a  drawing  I  was  conceitedly  proud  of, 
as  to  what  each  line  meant,  and  unless  I  could 
give  a  good  account  of  its  intention,  desiring 
me  to  rub  it  out ;  thus  inculcating  the  pursuit 
of  tntlh,  which  she  urged  in  drawing  as  in 
all  else,  instead  of  striving  after  unattainable 
excellence. 
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One  great  interest  of  this  winter  was  going 
with  Arthur  Stanley  excursions  to  Bozledeane 
Wood  and  tracing  out  on  the  spot  the  curious 
history  of  the  so-called  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
which    is   so    strangely   at    variance    with    the 


SITE  OF   BECKET'S  SHHI 

usually  matter-of-fact  character  of  the  present 
century.  Briefly,  the  story  is  that  of  John 
Nichols  Tom.  son  of  a  maltster  at  Truro,  who 
ran  away  from  his  wife,  and,  going  to  Canter- 
bury, announced  himself  as  Sir  William  Cour- 
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tenay,  and  laid  claim  to  the  title  and  rights 
of  the  Earls  of  Devon.  His  dress  was  most 
extraordinary — a  scarlet  robe  with  a  crimson 
hanger.  He  was  taken  up,  tried  for  perjury, 
and  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but,  while 
there,  contrived  to  interest  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull  in  his  behalf,  and  obtained  his  release  by 
Sir  Edward's  influence  with  Lord  John  Russell. 
On  his  return  to  Canterbury  in  1838,  he  gave 
out  that  he  was  not  only  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
but  Jesus  Christ  himself.  It  was  not  so  much 
his  dress,  as  his  long  flowing  hair,  his  beard, 
his  perfect  proportions,  his  beauty  and  height, 
which  lent  themselves  to  his  story,  and 
his  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
pictures  of  the  Saviour.  The  rustics  and 
tradesmen  welcomed  him,  and  really  believed 
in  him.  With  forty  of  his  most  devoted 
disciples  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  village  near 
Canterbury.  He  was  always  preaching,  and  the 
chief  part  of  his  doctrine  was  faith — faith  in 
himself.  He  formed  a  plan  of  storming  Canter- 
bury and  seizing  the  cathedral  on  Whitsunday, 
when  all  the  people  were  at  the  service  there. 
But  this  plan  was  frustrated  and  he  lived  in 
comparative  quietude  till  Michaelmas.  Then 
a  constable  was  sent  to  arrest  him.  The  con- 
stable found  Courtenay  with  his  forty  disciples 
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at  breakfast  at  a  farmhouse  near  Bozledeane 
Wood,  and  when  Courtenay  saw  him  i^)proach, 
he  went  out,  shot  him,  and  leaving  him  writh- 
ing in  agony  upon  the  ground,  returned, 
perfectly  unruffled,  to  finish  his  repast.  After 
breakfast  "Sir  William  Courtenay"  led  his 
disciples  down  the  path,  which  still  remains, 
into  a  hollow  by  a  little  stream  in  the  heart  of 
the  wood.  Here  his  followers,  under  Colonel 
Armstrong,  a  fanatical  leader  from  Canterbury, 
threw  up  an  earthwork,  behind  which  they 
entrenched  themselves,  and  here  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  in 
three  bands  to  encompass  them.  Lieutenant 
Bennet,  who  was  in  command,  was  sent  for- 
ward to  parley  with  the  impostor.  Courtenay, 
who  stood  under  a  tree,  waited  till  he  came 
close  up,  and  then  shot  him  through  the  heart ! 
The  troops  then  rushed  forwards,  but  the 
fanatics,  though  greatly  astonished  at  the  death 
of  Courtenay,  who,  in  spite  of  his  professed 
invulnerability,  fell  in  the  first  onset,  fought 
with  fury,  and  defended  themselves  with  their 
bludgeons  against  the  muskets  of  the  soldiers. 
At  last  seven  of  them  were  killed  and  the 
rest  taken  prisoners. 

Mr.  Curteis,  the  Principal  of  St.  Augustine's 
College,    who    went   with    us    to    Bozledeane 
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Wood,  described  the  scene  after  the  battle, 
the  pools  of  blood,  the  trees  riddled  with 
shot,  the  bodies  lying  in  the  public-house, 
and  the  beautiful  hair  of  Courtenay  being 
cut  off  and  distributed  amongst  the  pecqjle. 
It  was  fourteen  years  afterwards  that  we 
visited  the  spot.  We  went  to  the  farmhouse 
where  the  last  breakfast  was  held  and  the 
gate  where  the  constable  was  shot.  The 
view  was  beautiful  over  the  Forest  of  Blean 
to  the  sea,  with  the  line  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
breaking  the  blue  waters.  A  boy  guided  us 
down  the  tangled  path  to  the  hollow  where 
the  battle  took  place  by  the  little  stream, 
said  to  be  now  frequented  by  the  white 
squirrel  and  badger.  The  "stool"  of  the  tree 
under  which  Courtenay  stood  had  lately  been 
grubbed  up.  The  boy  described  Courtenay 
and  his  forty  men  lying  on  a  green  mossy 
bank  talking,  the  evening  before  they  were 
attacked,  and  his  giving  "  bull's-eyes  "  to  all  the 
children  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  Cour- 
tenay had  great  powers  of  attracting  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  A  girl  belonging 
to  the  farmhouse  {who  on  a  previous  occasion 
had  knocked  his  arm  aside  when  he  would 
have  shot  a  magistrate)  rushed  about  during 
the  engagement  to  give  water  and   help  to 
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the  dying,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  bullets 
which  were  flying  around  her.  And  after 
his  death  his  wife  turned  up,  "  Mrs.  Tom " 
from  Truro,  most  deeply  afflicted,  for  "he 
was  the  best  of  husbands !  ".■ 

I  liked  better  being  with  the  Stanleys 
at  Canterbury  than  in  London,  where  they 
talked — as  people  in  London  do  talk,  and  where 
my  dearest  mother,  who  had  lived  only  in 
the  narrowest  groove  latterly,  and  especially 
as  to  religious  things,  often  felt  it  necessary 
to  "testify  to  her  religious  profession"  in  a 
way  which  was  even  more  a  mortification 
than  a  pain  to  me.  After  we  began  to  go 
abroad,  and  she  was  removed  from  the  "mutual 
admiration  society"  at  H urstmonceaux,  she 
took  a  wider  view  of  everything,'  and  had  a 
far  better  and  more  general  influence  in  con- 
sequence. But  there  was  a  time  when  my 
mother,  so  infinitely  tender  and  gentle  in  her 
own  nature,  almost  seemed  to  have  lost  her 
hold  upon  the  liberality  and  gentleness  of  the 

'  IIow  seeing  many  people  and  characters  makes  one  sympathise 
with  the  observation  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  :  "  En  fait  de  devotion, 
je  vois  que  chacun  suit  son  humeur ;  ceux  qui  aimenl  k  bavarder 
veuient  beaucoup  prier ;  ccux  qui  out  t'ilrne  lihrrale  veulent  loujours 
&i[e  des  aum6nes ;  ceux  qui  soni  gais  pensent  li^  bien  servii  Dieu, 
en  se  rejoujssant  de  lout,  el  en  ne  se  fachant  de  rien.  En  somme, 
1>  devotion  est,  pom  ceux  qui  s'y  adonneni,  la  pierre  de  touche  qui 
fait  connattte  lenr  humcut." 
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Christian  gospel  in  her  eager  espousal  of  the 
doctrine  of  fire  and  worms  beyond  the  grave. 
I  think  it  is  St.  Jerome  who  says,  "  Desire 
rather  to  act  Scripture  than  to  write  about  it, 
to  do  rather  than  to  say  holy  things." 


"  Soutkgate,Feb.  10,  1852. — My  own  dearest  mother, 
I  am  settled  here  again  after  my  most  happy  holidays, 
with  the  old  faces  round  me,  and  the  old  tiresome 
conversation  about  nothing  but  the  comparative  virtues 
of  ruff  pigeons  and  carriers.  .  .  .  The  last  part  of  the 
holidays  at  Canterbury  was  indeed  perfectly  delightful, 
and  I  enjoyed  it — oh  !  so  much.  1  shall  work  very  hard, 
and  tell  Arthur  I  shall  be  quite  ready  for  an  examina- 
tion on  Pericles,  Marathon,  and  Arbela  when  I  see  htm 
again.  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Kitty  thought  me  awfully 
ignorant  of  Greek  history,  but  1  really  never  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.'  I  think  of  you  and  your  walk 
through  the  beautiful  cloister  when  I  plod  through  the 
muddy  village  to  our  hideous  chapel.  It  is  very  smoky 
and  dirty  and  misty,  but — I  will  not  be  discontented." 

"  Feb.  14. — And  now  1  think  of  my  dearest  mother  at 
home  again,  sitting  in  the  evening  in  her  own  arm-chair 
in  Peace  Comer,  with  her  little  table  and  her  Testament, 
and  John  and  ray  Fausty  * — all  white  and  dean — bring- 
ing in  the  supper,  and,  oh  !  how  nice  it  must  be ! " 

I  Grole's  Hislory  was  coming  out  at  this  time,  iind  I  had  got  into 
terrible  di^race  with  the  Stanleys  from  knowing  nothing  about  it. 
'  The  Spitz  dog. 
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1 1  was  very  soon  after  her  return  from 
Canterbury  that  my  mother,  going  to  visit  a  sick 
woman  in  the  village,  slipped  down  a  turfy  frost- 


bound  bank  near  some  steps  in  the  garden  at 
Lime,  Unable  to  make  any  one  hear  her  cries 
for  help,  she  contrived  to  crawl  to  the  back  part 
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of  the  house,  whence  she  was  carried  to  a  sola, 
and  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  found  that 
her  leg  was  broken.  After  very  many  weeks 
upon  a  sofa,  all  lameness  was  cured,  but  the 
confinement,  to  one  used  to  an  active  life, 
told  seriously  upon  her  health,  and  my  dearest 
mother  was  always  liable  to  serious  illness 
from  this  time,  though  her  precious  life  was 
preserved  to  me  for  nineteen  years  to  come. 
Henceforward  I  never  left  her  without  misery, 
and  when  with  her  was  perhaps  over-anxious 
about  her.  Mr.  Bradley  wisely  sent  me  at  once 
to  her  for  a  day  that  I  might  be  reassured,  and  I 
feel  still  an  echo  of  the  pangwith  which  I  first  saw 
her  helpless — as  I  so  often  saw  her  afterwards. 
How  I  remember  all  the  sheltered  spots  in  which 
Lea  and  I  found  primroses  for  her  in  the  one 
day  I  was  at  home  in  this  bitterly  early  spring ! 


rn  MV  MoTHBK  (after  relurniog  lo  Soulhgaw), 

"March  13,  1852. — Yesterday  we  had  *a  truce,'  so 
I  hurried  to  see  Gerard's  Hall  in  Bow  Lane  before  its 
demolition.  It  has  latterly  been  an  inn,  with  a  statue 
of  Gerard  the  Giant  over  the  door,  A  wooden  staircase 
leads  into  the  wine-cellar,  once  Gerard's  Crypt,  possess- 
ing slender  arches  and  pillars,  most  beautiful  in  colour, 
and  forming  wonderful  subjects  for  pictures,  with  pewter 
pots  and  stone  pitchers  thrown  about  in  confusion." 
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"  A^l  29. — I  have  been  to  see  Mrs.  Gayford,  the 
nurse  who  brought  me  over  to  England.  She  is  very 
poor,  and  lives  in  an  attic  in  the  New  Wharf  Road,  but 
was  enchanted  to  see  me.  I  sate  upon  the  old  sea- 
chest  which  has  been  often  with  her  to  India,  and 
heard  the  history  of  her  going  to  Mannheim  and  meet- 
ing my  father  with  his  '  weak  baby — very  passionate, 
you  know,  but  then  it's  in  the  nature  of  such  young 
gentlemen  to  be  so/  And  then  she  described  the 
journey  and  voyage,  and  my  ingratitude  to  a  lady  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  me  by  slapping  her  in  the  face 
when  she  was  sea-sick." 

"June  15. — We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  examina- 
tion in  Thierry's  '  Norman  Conquest.'  At  nine  we  all 
assemble  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  greatest  anxiety 
is  exhibited :  the  '  prophets '  proclaim  their  views  on 
the  issue  of  the  day,  and  the  *  hunters '  speculate  upon 
the  horses  who  are  to  '  run  in  the  Thierry  stakes.' 
Bradley  comes  in  with  the  papers  and  gives  one  to 
each,  and  from  that  time  we  are  in  custody :  no  one 
can  exchange  a  word,  and  two  fellows  may  never  go 
up  to  the  table  together.  When  we  have  done  that 
set  of  questions,  generally  between  one  and  three 
o'clock,  we  are  at  liberty  till  five,  and  then  we  are  in 
custody  again  till  we  have  done  the  next,  at  nine,  ten, 
or  eleven.  Bradley  is  on  guard  ail  day,  or,  if  he  is 
obliged  to  go  out,  Mrs.  B.  mounts  guard  for  him. 
They  cannot  employ  themselves,  as  they  have  always 
to  wander  up  and  down  the  rows  of  writers  with  their 
eyes.  ...  I  like  the  life  during  these  examinations, 
there  is  so  much  more  excitement  than  over  ordinary 
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work,  and  one  never  has  time  to  get  stupid,  but  the 
others  do  nothing  but  bemoan  themselves." 

I  think  it  must  have  been  on  leaving  South- 
gate  for  the  summer  that  I  paid  a  visit  of  one 
day  to  "Italima"  and  my  sister  in  a  house 
which  had  been  lent  them  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
It  was  then  that  my  sister  said,  "Mamma, 
Augustus  is  only  with  us  for  one  day.  We 
ought  to  take  the  opportunity  of  telling  him 
what  may  be  of  great  importance  to  him :  we 
ought  to  tell  him  the  story  of  the  '  Family 
Spy.' "     What  I  then  heard  was  as  follows  : — 

For  many  years  my  sister  had  observed  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  followed  and  watched 
by  a  particular  person.  Wherever  they  went, 
or  whatever  they  did,  she  was  aware  of  the 
same  tall  thin  man  dressed  in  grey,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  silent  interest  in  all  that  happened  to 
them.  At  last  this  surveillance  became  quite 
disagreeable  and  they  tried  to  escape  it.  One 
spring  they  pretended  that  they  were  going  to 
leave  Rome  on  a  particular  day,  announced  it 
to  their  friends,  and  made  secret  preparations 
for  quitting  Rome  a  week  earlier.  They  arrived 
in  safety  within  a  few  miles  of  Florence,  when, 
looking  up  at  a  tall  tower  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  my  sister  saw  the  face  of  the  Family  Spy 
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watching  them  from  its  battlements.  Another 
time  they  heard  that  the  Spy  was  ill  and  confined 
to  his  bed,  and  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
moving  at  once.  As  their  vetturino  carriage 
turned  out  of  the  piazza  into  the  Via  S.  Claudio, 
in  order  to  attain  the  Corso,  which  must  be 
passed  before  reaching  the  gate  of  the  city,  the 
narrow  street  was  almost  blocked  up  by  another 
carriage,  in  which  my  sister  saw  the  emaciated 
form  of  the  Family  Spy  propped  on  pillows 
and  lying  on  a  mattress,  and  which  immediately 
followed  them.  Constant  inquiries  had  long 
since  elicited  the  fact  that  the  Spy  was  a 
Sicilian  Marquis  who  had  been  living  at  Palermo 
when  my  parents  were  there,  and  whose  four 
children  were  exactly  the  same  age  as  their 
four  children.  Soon  afterwards  his  wife  and 
all  his  children  were  swept  away  at  one  stroke 
by  the  cholera,  and  he  was  left  utterly  desolate. 
With  characteristic  Sicilian  romance,  he  deter- 
mined to  create  -for  himself  a  new  family  and  a 
new  interest  in  life  by  adopting  the  other  family, 
which  was  exactly  parallel  to  his  own,  and  oi 
which  only  the  father  had  been  removed — but 
adopting  it  by  a  mysterious  bond,  in  which  the 
*  difficulty  of  a  constant  surveillance  should  give 
entire  occupation  to  his  time  and  thought. 
When    Italima    heard   this,   after  making   in- 
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quiries  about  him  which  proved  satisfactory, 
she  sent  to  the  Spy  to  say  that  she  thought  it 
much  better  this  secret  surveillance  should  end, 
but  that  she  should  be  happy  to  admit  him  as 
a  real  friend,  and  allow  him  to  see  as  much  as 
he  liked  of  the  family  in  which  he  took  so  deep 
an  interest.  But,  though  expressing  great  grati- 
tude for  this  proposal,  the  Spy  utterly  declined 
it  He  said  that  he  had  so  long  accustomed 
himself  to  the  constant  excitement  of  his  strange 
life,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  live  without  it ;  that  if  ever  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  rendering  any  great  service  to  the 
family  whose  fortunes  he  followed,  he  would 
speak  to  them,  but  not  till  then. 

When  I  had  been  told  this  story,  my  sister 
and  Italima  took  me  out  in  the  afternoon  to 
drive  in  the  Park,  As  we  were  passing  along 
the  road  by  the  Serpentine,  my  sister  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  There,  look !  there  is  the  Family 
Spy,"  and,  among  those  who  walked  by  the 
water,  1  saw  the  tall  thin  grey  figure  she  had 
described.  We  passed  him  several  times,  and 
he  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I 
always  knew  him  afterwards.  My  sister  said, 
"  If  you  look  out  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  you* 
will  see  him  leaning  against  the  railing  of 
Grosvenor  Square  watching   our  windows," — 
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and  so  it  was ;  there  was  the  tall  thin  Bgure 
with  his  face  uplifted  in  the  moonlight. 

In  1852  the  extravagance  of  my  two  brothers 
Francis  and  William  was  already  causing  great 
anxiety  to  their  mother.  Francis,  who  had 
lately  obtained  his  commission  in  the  Life- 
Guards  through  old  Lord  Combermere,  had 
begun  to  borrow  money  upon  the  Gresford 
estate.  William,  who  was  in  the  Blues,  with 
scarcely  any  fortune  at  all,  had  plunged 
desperately  into  the  London  season.  When 
winter  approached,  their  letters  caused  even 
more  anxiety  on  account  of  their  health  than 
their  fortunes  :  both  complaining  of  cough  and 
other  ailments.  One  day,  in  the  late  autumn 
of  1852,  my  sister,  coming  into  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Palazzo  Parisani,  found  her  mother 
stretched  insensible  upon  the  hearth-rug,  with 
a  letter  open  in  her  hand.  The  letter  was  from 
the  new  Sir  John  Paul,  who  had  not  in  the  least 
got  over  his  first  anger  at  his  sister's  change  of 
religion,  and  who  wrote  in  the  cruellest  and 
harshest  terms.  He  said,  "  Your  eldest  son  is 
dying.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  can  arrive 
in  time  to  see  him  alive.  Your  second  son  is 
also  in  a  rapid  decline,  though  if  you  set  off  at 
once  and  travel  to  England  without  stopping,  you 
may  still  be  in  time  to  receive  his  last  words." 
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Palazzo  Parisani  was  at  once  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  all  its  inmates  occupied 
themselves  in  preparing  for  immediate  de- 
parture. Owing  to  the  great  number  of 
things  to  be  stowed  away,  it  was,  however, 
utterly  impossible  that  they  should  leave  before 
the  next  morning.  Italima's  state  of  anguish 
baffles  description,  for  Francis  was  her  idoL 
In  the  afternoon  my  sister,  hoping  to  give  her 
quiet,  persuaded  her  to  go  out  for  an  hour  and 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici,  where 
she  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  any  one  she 
knew.  In  the  long  arcaded  bay-walks  of  the 
villa  she  saw  a  familiar  figure  approaching.  It 
was  the  "Family  Spy."  He  came  up  to  her, 
and,  to  her  amazement,  he  began  to  address 
her — he,  the  silent  follower  of  so  many  years  ! 
He  said,  "The  time  has  now  come  at  which  I 
can  serve  you,  therefore  I  speak.  This  morn- 
ing you  received  a  letter."  Italima  started. 
"  You  are  surprised  that  I  know  you  have  the 
letter,  and  yet  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  that 
was  in  that  letter,"  and  he  repeated  it  word  for 
word.  He  continued — "  I  not  only  know  all 
that  was  in  your  letter  and  the  distress  in  which 
it  has  placed  you,  but  I  know  all  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  letter  was  written, 
and  I  know  all  that  has  happened  to  your  sons 
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since  ;  I  know  all  about  your  sons.  Your  son 
Francis  was  taken  ill  on  such  a  day  :  he  saw 
such  and  such  doctors :  he  is  already  much 
better :  there  is  no  danger  ;  you  may  be  quite 
easy  about  him.  Your  son  WiUiam  is  not  in 
danger,  but  he  is  really  much  the  more  ill  of 
the  two.  Dr.  Fergusson  has  seen  him,  and  a 
foreign  winter  is  prescribed.  It  will  not  do  for 
you  to  go  to  England  yourself,  but  yet  he  is 
not  well  enough  to  travel  alone.  You  have  an 
old  servant,  P'^lix,  who  came  to  you  in  such  a 
year,  and  who  has  been  with  you  ever  since. 
You  must  send  him  to  fetch  William,  and  here 
is  a  paper  on  which  I  have  written  down  all 
the  trains  and  steamers  they  are  to  travel  by, 
both  in  going  and  returning."  So  saying,  and 
having  given  the  paper  to  Italima  and  bow- 
ing very  low,  the  Family  Spy  retired.  Ilalima 
went  home.  She  acted  entirely  on  the  advice 
she  had  received.  She  unpacked  her  things 
and  remained  in  her  palazzo  at  Rome.  She 
sent  F6\ix,  as  the  Spy  had  directed:  he  travelled 
according  to  the  written  programme,  and  in 
a  fortnight  he  returned  to  Rome  bringing 
William  back  with  him.  The  Spy  never  spoke 
to  any  member  of  the  family  again. 

It  is  anticipating,  but    I  may  mention  here 
that  when  we  went  to  Rome  in  1857,  I  woa- 
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dered  if  we  should  see  the  Family  Spy.  I  spoke 
of  it  to  my  mother.  As  we  passed  through 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  he  was  the  first  person 
who  met  us.  I  saw  him  very  often  that  winter, 
and  again  when  I  was  at  Paris  with  my  sister 
in  October  1858.  That  winter  my  sister  often 
saw  him  at  Rome.  The  next  year  was  marked 
by  our  great  family  misfortunes.  My  sister 
always  expected  thai  somehow  or  other  he 
would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  lost  fortunes, 
but  he  never  did.  Some  time  after  she  heard 
that  he  had  died  very  suddenly  about  that  lime. 
When  1  returned  to  my  mother  in  the 
summer  of  1852,  she  was  at  Eastbourne  with 
Charlotte  Leycester  and  very  ill.  It  was  the 
earliest  phase  of  the  strange  hysteria  with 
which  I  was  afterwards  so  familiar — sudden 
flushings  with  a  deathly  chill  over  her  face,  and 
giddiness,  sometimes  followed  by  unconscious- 
ness, occasionally  by  a  complete  apparent  sus- 
pension of  life,  a  death-like  trance  without 
breath  or  pulsation,  lasting  for  hours,  or  even 
for  many  days  together.  It  is  a  very  rare 
illness,  but  it  is  known  to  doctors,  and  I  believe 
it  is  called  "Waking  coma."  In  this  summer 
I  first  began  the  anxious  watchings  of  first 
symptoms — the  swelling  of  my  mother's  fingers 
around  her  rings,  and  then  by  a  kiss  searched 
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if  the  alarming  chill  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  her  face.  Happily,  the  heavenly 
state  of  mind  in  which  she  always  lived  took 
away  from  her  the  terror  of  these  illnesses  ;  the 
visions  which  beset  her  waking  and  sleeping 
were  of  all  things  good  and  beautiful :  the 
actual  trances  themselves  were  to  her  a  trans- 
lation into  heavenly  places  and  to  the  com- 
panionship of  the  blessed,  and,  for  those  who 
looked  upon  her,  a  transfiguration. 

When  my  mother  was  able  to  move,  it  was 
decided  that  she  must  try  foreign  air,  which 
then  and  often  afterwards  completely  restored 
her  to  health  for  the  time.  It  was  settled  that 
we  should  go  to  Heidelberg,  and  as  her  cousin 
Charlotte  Leycester  was  to  travel  with  her,  I 
was  able  to  precede  her  for  a  few  days  in  the 
old  Belgian  towns,  which,  as  1  was  then  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  about  foreign  travel,  I  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  entrancing. 


"Si.  Omer,  July  15,  1852. — I  shall  never  feel  the 
day  is  properly  over  till  it  has  been  shared  with  my 
own  dear  mother.  I  have  only  left  you  a  few  hours, 
and  yet,  at  an  ex[>ense  of  one  pound,  how  great  is  the 
change!  .  .  .  We  embarked  at  Dover  at  one,  with  a 
cloudless  sky  and  rippling  waves,  and  an  Irish  lady 
near  me  was  most  amusing,  telling  anecdotes  first  in 
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French  to  her  neighbour  on  the  other  side  and  then  in 
English  to  me.  But  half-way  across  the  Channel  the 
thickest  of  fogs  came  on,  we  made  no  way,  and  cries 
and  whistles  were  kept  up  without  cessation.  Then  it 
grew  rough,  the  Irish  lady's  jokes  became  less  vivacious, 
and  at  last  she  followed  almost  all  the  other  passengers 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  At  five  o'clock  sea  and  fog 
subsided  and  we  went  on,  but  then  tlie  tide  had  gone 
from  the  harbour,  and  when  we  were  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Calais,  all  the  passengers  were  transferred  to 
open  boats.  As  we  were  rowed  in  under  the  long  pier, 
the  beautiful  fishing-nets  were  being  drawn  up  out  of 
the  calm  waters,  and  the  old  French  faces  with  the  hig^ 
white  caps  and  large  gold  earrings  were  looking  down 
as  last  year.  .  .  .  The  railway  journey  was  delicious 
through  the  rich  flat  country,  and  the  churches  here,  of 
the  two  missionary  saints,  Bertin  and  Omer,  are  most 
interesting," 

"Bruges,  July  17. — The  heat  is  so  intense  that  I 
am  more  inclined  to  watch  the  perfectly  motionless 
branches  of  the  acacia  under  the  window  than  to  do 
my  duty  by  the  sights.  The  old  town  and  its  people 
all  seem  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  oppression.  Yet  the 
Dyver  Canal  is  delightful,  with  its  strange  old  towers 
and  its  poplar  trees,  and  the  market  on  its  bank 
filled  with  Dutch  fishwives  in  bright  costumes.  .  .  . 
My  straw  hat  attracts  much  attention.  'Voili  le 
costume  anglais,'  I  hear  the  p>eople  say.  .  .  ,  The  table 
ifhdte  was  very  amusing,  musicians  playing  the  while 
on  harp,  guitar,  and  flute.  To-night  there  is  to  be  a 
procession  which  has  had  no  equal  for  a  hundred  years. 
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"This  morning  I  went  to  the  B^guinage,  a  little 
village  with  walls  of  its  own  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
The  sweet-faced  B6guine  nuns  iirlong  white  veils  were 
chanting  the  service  in  the  church,  ranged  in  the 
stalls  of  the  choir.  They  wore  long  trains,  which  they 
took  up  when  they  came  out  of  church.  A  priest  was 
there,  but  the  abbess  seemed  to  take  his  part  in 
officiating.^  .  .  .  The  streets  are  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  procession,  planted  with  living  fir-trees,  half 
the  height  of  the  houses,  which,  as  they  are  very 
narrow,  gives  the  effect  of  an  avenue;  but,  behind, 
the  houses  are  hung  with  flags  and  tapestry.  In  some 
streets  altars  are  raised,  surrounded  with  orange- 
trees  and  flowers. 

"10  P.M. — The  ceremonial  was  to  celebrate  'the 
jubilee  of  the  Carmelite  tonsure.'  .  .  .  The  streets 
were  all  hung  with  flowers  and  tapestry,  and  garlands 
made  a  flower  canopy  across  them,  beneath  which 
streamed  crowds  of  peasants  from  every  town  in 
Belgium.  Each  pine-tree  was  a  huge  Christmas-tree 
with  thousands  of  wax-lights  blazing  in  the  motionless 
air.  Many  hundreds  of  clergy  formed  the  procession, 
and  Capuchins  and  Carmelites  and  Franciscans,  many 
with  bare  feet  and  flowing  beards.  There  were  also 
hundreds  of  torch-bearers  and  children  swaying 
censers.  Then  came  troops  of  young  girls,  '  brides  of 
Christ,'  in  white,  with  garlands :  then  a  beautiful  little 
boy  as  St.  John  leading  his  lamb  by  a  string;  then 

*  There  are  6000  B^guines  in  Belgium,  nuns  bound  by  no  vow,  and 
free  to  return  to  the  world  if  they  wisk  While  they  wear  the  habit  of 
their  Order,  they  live  in  a  colony,  but  in  separate  houses,  and  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  temporal  works  of  mercy. 
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Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph — Mary  crowned  with  a  veil 
covered  with  golden  stars,  and  endless  winged  cherubs 
in  attendance;  then  'abbots  and  canons;  and  lastly, 
under  a  crimson  canopy,  in  a  violet  robe,  the  Bishop 
bearing  the  Host 

"The  scene  in  the  Grande  Place  was  magnificent. 
Along  the  base  of  the  kalUs  burning  torches  rolled  up 
their  smoke  around  the  belfry  and  the  brilliant  banners, 
and  the  sea  of  faces  was  motionless  in  expectation. 
It  was  a  tremendous  moment  when  the  immense  mass 
of  clergy  had  sung  a  hymn  around  the  altar  in  the 
square,  and  the  Bishop  took  off  his  mitre  and  knelt 
upon  the  rushes  before  the  Sacrament.  Then,  as  he 
lifted  the  Host  in  his  hands,  the  music  ceased,  and 
the  whole  multitude  of  people  fell  almost  prostrate  in 
silent  prayer." 

After  visiting  Ghent,  Malines,  Antwerp, 
and  Louvain,  I  joined  my  mother  and  her 
companions  at  Brussels,  and  we  proceeded 
by  the  Rhine  and  Frankfort  to  Heidelberg, 
where  we  found  a  charming  apartment  almost 
at  the  castle  gate,  at  the  back  of  a  baker's 
shop,  with  a  little  oleander-fringed  garden 
high  on  the  hill-top,  overlooking  the  town 
and  river.  Two  sisters  and  their  cousin 
waited  upon  us.  The  castle  gardens  were 
like  our  own,  and  delicious  in  their  shade 
and  freshness  and  the  scent  of  their  roses 
and   lilacs ;    and    the    courtyards   and    towers 
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were  full  of  inexhaustible  interest.  We  were 
never  weary  here  of  studying  the  history  of 
the  English  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  finding  out  her  connection  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  castle,  and  her  little 
garden  with  its  triumphal  arch  was  our 
favourite  resort.  We  seldom  went  down 
into  the  town  except  on  Sundays,  when  the 
famous  Dr.  Schenkel  preached  in  St.  Peters 
Church  at  the  foot  of  our  hill.  In  the  even- 
ings we  used  to  walk  along  the  edge  of 
the  hills,  through  flower-fringed  lanes,  to  the 
clear  springs  of  Wolfsbrunnen,  where  there 
was  a  sort  of  nursery  of  trout  {/lorellen).  The 
students  shared  the  gardens  with  us,  with 
their  ridiculous  dress  and  faces  scarred  for  life 
in  the  silly  duels  at  the  Hirsch  Gasse,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a  distinction,  and  which 
generally  arose  from  quarrels  about  giving 
way  to  each  other  in  the  street.  They  often, 
consequently,  spent  six  hours  a  day  in  practising 
the  sword-exercise,  to  the  ruin  of  their  studies. 
When  we  were  at  Heidelberg,  all  the  clothes 
in  the  place  used  to  be  sent  to  be  washed  in 
the  village  of  Spiegelhausen,  because  there 
the  water  was  softer,  and  when  its  hills  were 
covered  with  the  linen  of  the  whole  town  they 
produced  the  oddest  effect.     A  large  Heidel- 
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berg  family  considered  it  a  great  point  of 
honour  to  have  linen  enough  to  last  them 
six  months,  so  as  only  to  send  it  to  be  washed 
twice  in  the  year,  when  it  went  in  a  great 
waggon  to  Spiegelhausen.  A  young  lady 
always  endeavoured  to  have  this  quantity  at 
her  marriage. 

Lodging  in  the  castle  Itself  was  M.  Meyer,^ 
afterwards  a  kind  of  secretary  to  the  Empress 
Augusta  of  Germany,  a  most  singular  man, 
who  was  then  employed  upon  an  enormous 
poem,  which  he  believed  would  throw  Dante 
into  the  shade,  though  it  has  passed  quite 
unnoticed.  He  delighted  to  read  us  some  of 
its  endless  cantos  in  the  castle  gardens,  and 
we  tried  to  look  as  if  we  understood  and 
appreciated.  But  he  was  really  very  kind  to 
us,  and  was  a  most  amusing  companion  in  the 
long  walks  which  he  took  us — to  the  Angel's 
Meadow,  a  small  green  space  in  the  forests 
high  on  the  mountains  beyond  the  river,  and 
elsewhere.  I  shared  his  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Hamilton  (n^e  Margaret  Dillon,  the  maid  of 
honour),  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of 
her  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  was  living  at 
Heidelberg  with  her  husband  and  children. 

:   time   German    secretary  and 
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We  spent  a  day  at  Schwetzingen,  where 
at  that  time  was  living  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie,  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Beau- 
harnais  and  great-niece  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, who  had  been  adopted  by  Napoleon, 
and  married  against  her  will  (1806)  to  the 
Prince  of  Baden.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Stanley, 
was  very  intimate  with  her,  and  had  much 
that  was  interesting  to  tell  of  her  many  trials. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  our  sojourn 
at  Heidelberg  that  the  Stanleys  (Aunt  Kitty, 
Arthur,  and  Mary),  with  Emmie  Penrhyn, 
came  to  stay  with  us  on  their  way  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Rome,  a  journey  which  at  that 
time  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  family  event. 
With  them  I  went  to  Spires  and  its  beautiful 
cathedral,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  my  adop- 
tion we  all  went  over  to  Mannheim,  and  dined 
at  the  hotel  where,  seventeen  years  before,  I, 
being  fourteen  months  old,  was  given  away  to 
my  aunt,  who  was  also  my  godmother,  to  live 
with  her  for  ever  as  if  I  were  her  own  child, 
and  never  to  see  my  own  parents,  as  such, 
any  more.  I  dwell  upon  this  because  one  of 
the  strangest  coincidences  of  my  life — almost 
too  strange  for  credence — happened  that  day 
at  Mannheim. 

When   we   returned   to    the   station   in   the 
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evening,  we  had  a  long  time  to  wait  for  the 
train.  On  the  platform  was  a  poor  woman, 
crying  very  bitterly,  with  a  little  child  in  her 
arms.  Emmie  Penrhyn,  who  was  tender- 
hearted, went  up  to  her,  and  said  she  was' 
afraid  she  was  in  some  great  trouble.  "  Yes," 
she  said,  "  it  is  about  my  little  child.  My  little 
child,  who  is  only  fourteen  months  old,  is 
going  away  from  me  for  ever  in  the  train 
which  is  coming.  It  is  going  away  to  be 
adopted  by  its  aunt,  who  is  also  its  godmother, 
and  I  shall  never,  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  any  more." 

It  was  of  an  adoption  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  that  we  had  been  to  Mannheim 
to  keep  the  seventeenth  anniversary ! 

After  parting  with  the  Stanleys,  we  left 
Heidelberg  on  the  26th  of  August  and  made 
a  little  tour. 

To  Mrs.  Alexander. 

"  CobUntz,  Sept.  i. — Here  we  are  again  at  Coblentz, 
in  a  room  looking  on  the  friendly  Rhine,  with  Ehren- 
breitstein  all  new  and  yellow  on  the  other  side  the  water, 
and  the  older  houses  of  the  town  below  us. 

"  Our  little  tour  has  been  most  successful.  We  went 
first  to  Baden,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  driving  up 
through  the  forest  to  the  Alte  Schloss,  coming  down 
in  a  splendid  sunset — the  golden  Rhine  gleaming  in  a 
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red  valley  through  the  dark  pines.  The  next  morning, 
as  1  was  being  shown  over  the  Neue  Schloss,  I  asked 
about  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  and  the  Princess 
Wasa,  when  the  guide  rushed  to  a  window  and  said, 
'  Come  quick,  for  the  princesses  are  riding  out  of  the 
courtyard  upon  their  asses,  as  they  do  every  morning 
before  breakfast ; '  but  I  saw  little  more  than  their 
shadows  flit  across  the  court  as  their  donkeys  clattered 
through  the  gate.  I  was  shown  the  circular  opening 
through  which  prisoners  bound  in  a  chain  used  to  be  let 
down  into  the  oubliettes  and  their  subterranean  judg- 
ment-hall, and  the  place  where  they  had  to  give  the 
baiser  de  la  Vierge,  when  they  fell  through  a  trap- 
door upon  wheels  set  round  with  knives  which  cut 
them  to  pieces. 

"  Next  day  we  went  to  Strasbourg — so  hot  it  was  ! — 
and  then  to  Metz,  where  the  cathedral  is  poor  outside, 
but  most  glorious  within — a  vista  of  solid  round  pillars 
terminating  in  a  blaze  of  stained  glass.  In  one  of  the 
towers  is  '  Groggy,'  a  real  dragon,  dried. 

"  A  diligence  took  us  to  Sierck  on  the  Moselle,  where 
we  had  a  long  time  to  wait,  and  mother  sate  and  drew 
whilst  I  rambled  about.  It  was  evening  before  the 
churches  of  Treves  appeared  above  the  river-bank. 
We  stayed  at  the  charming  Rothes  Haus,  with  the  little 
cross  opposite  commemorating  the  fiery  vision  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  there. 
Treves  has  a  wonderful  round  of  sights — the  Roman 
baths,  a  beautiful  ruin  with  tall  brick  arches,  brilliant 
still  in  colour :  thence  up  the  vine-clad  hill  to  where 
a  gap  between  two  ruined  walls  forms  the  entrance  of 
the  amphitheatre :  back  by  the  Porta  Nigra,  noblest 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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of  Roman  gateways,  with  the  hermitage  whither  S. 
Simeon  was  brought  from  Syracuse  by  Archbishop 
Poppo,  and  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  hfe :  finally 
to  the  cathedral,  and  the  Liebfrauenkirche  with  lovely 
cloisters  filled  with  flowers. 

"  We  made  great  friends  with  the  old  sacristan  at 
the  cathedral,  who  gave  us  an  extraordinary  account 
of  the  last  exhibition  of  its  great  relic,  the  '  Heilige 
Rock,'  or  seamless  coat  of  the  Saviour,  when  30,000 
persons  passed  through  the  church  every  day,  weeping 
and  sobbing,  singing  and  praying  as  they  went.  The 
coat  is  only  exhibited  every  twenty-five  years,  and 
awaits  its  next  resurrection  entombed  in  a  treble  coffin 
before  the  high  altar.  It  has  certainly  done  great 
things  for  Treves,  as  the  cathedral  has  been  restored,  a 
capital  hospital  built,  and  all  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
made  by  its  exhibition.  The  sacristan  was  delighted 
to  find  that  I  also  was  a  'Romische  Butcher,'  but 
hoped  that  in  a  few  years  1  should  'want  some  more 
cloth  putting  into  my  coat.' " 

Te  UY  Moth  BR. 

"  Namur,  Sept.  2. — Here  I  am,  alone  and  dreary  in 
the  world  once  more.  .  .  .  It  always  seems  as  if  I  could 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  for  you,  and  been  more 
gentle  and  loving  when  I  am  gone,  but  I  am  sure  roy 
own  darling  mother  will  never  really  have  thought  me 
wanting  in  gratitude  to  her." 

"  Braineie  Cotnte,  Sept.  3. — I  believe  no  one  has  such 
misfortunes  as  I  have.     I  was  at  the  Namur  station  at 
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six  this  morning,  and  here  by  eight.  Then  the  guard 
suggested  my  going  into  the  waiting-room,  as  there  was 
half-an-hour  to  wait  before  the  train  came  up  for  Calais, 
for  which  I  had  a  through  ticket.  I  had  no  summons 
to  the  train :  it  came  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
station  (concealed  by  another  train)  in  five  minutes, 
and  I  was  left  behind,  and  there  is  no  train  again  till 
past  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  then  only  to  Lille ! 
— eleven  hours  to  wait !  " 

"  Southgate^  Sept,  4. — As  the  dreary  hours  at  Braine 
le  Comte  waned,  two  English  families  arrived  from 
Namur,  and  with  two  ladies,  *  Alice  and  Sybil,'  and  the 
boys  of  Sybil,  I  sallied  out  to  see  Braine  le  Comte, 
and  then  into  the  forest  to  pick  bilberries  for  the 
luncheon  which  I  had  no  money  to  buy.  Then  I 
arrived  in  the  night  at  Lille,  and  being  unable  to  find 
a  hotel  in  the  dark,  and  indeed  having  no  money  to 
pay  for  going  to  one,  wandered  about  till  at  length  I 
collapsed  altogether  on  the  doorstep  of  one  of  the 
houses.  Here  I  was  found  by  some  of  the  old  market- 
women  when  they  arrived  for  the  opening  of  the  market 
at  dawn,  and  they  took  me  into  the  holies^  and  made 
me  share  their  early  breakfast.  This  was  a  kind  of 
black  broth  in  a  huge  wooden  bowl,  into  which  we  all 
dipped  a  great  spoon  in  turns,  but  it  was  most  welcome, 
and  the  old  women  were  very  kind  to  me." 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  this  autumn  to  pay 
a  little  visit  to  my  mothers  old  friend  Miss 
Clinton,  whose   frequent  visits   to    Lime   had 
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counted  as  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
childhood.  She  was  essentially  what  the  French 
call  "bonne  d  vivre"  so  good-humoured  and 
cheerful,  and  so  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  others. 
The  crystal  stream  of  her  common-sense  had 
always  seemed  to  stir  up  the  stagnant  quagmire 
of  religious  inanities  which  the  Maurice  sisters 
had  surrounded  us  with  at  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  Cokenach,  Oct.  3. — I  was  so  glad  to  come  here  for 
two  days.  The  dear  old  Stoke  carriage  with  Lou 
Clinton  ^  in  it  met  me  at  Royston.  She  tooic  me  first 
to  see  the  antiquities — Lady  Rohesia's  chapel  and 
Roysie's  Cave,  which  gave  the  place  its  name,  and  a 
house  where  James  L  stayed  when  he  came  hunting, 
in  which  his  bedroom  is  preserved  with  its  old  furniture : 
in  the  garden  is  the  first  mulberry-tree  planted  in 
England.     We  reached  Cokenach  by  the  field  roads. 

"  I  was  taken  up  at  once  to  Lady  Louisa,'  who  sate, 
as  years  ago,  in  her  large  chair  by  the  blazing  fire- 
logs,  with  all  her  baskets  of  papers  round  her,  and 
her  table  covered  with  things." 

As  it  was  considered  a  settled  point  that  I 
was  to  take  Orders  when  I  was  grown  up 
(a  point  on  which  no    single  member  of  the 

'  Louisa,  eldest  daujhier  of  Sir  William  Clinton  of  Cokenach. 
*  Louisa  Dorothea,  widow  of  Lieutenanl-GeneralSir  William  Clinton, 
was  daughter  of  the  ist  Baron  Sheffield,  and  younger  sister  of  Maria 
Josepha,  isl  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley.    We  had  always  visited  her  on 
the  way  to  Norwich. 
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family  allowed  any  discussion  or  difference  of 
opinion),  and  that  I  was  then  to  have  the  rich 
family  living  of  Hurstmonceaux,  in  the  gift  of 
my  brother  Francis,  my  whole  education  up  to 
this  time  had  been  with  that  intention.  My 
mother,  therefore,  was  quite  enchanted  when 
my  admiration  of  the  B^guinages  which  I  had 
seen  in  Belgium  led  me,  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
to  devote  every  spare  moment  to  a  sort  of 
missionary  work  in  the  low  wretched  districts  of 
Southgate.  I  had  read  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul : 
'*  L'action  bonne  et  parfaite  est  le  veritable 
caractere  de  I'amour  de  Dieu  .  .  .  c est  lamour 
effectif  quil  faut  a  Dieu,*'  and  I  determined  to 
try  to  act  upon  it. 

To  MY  Mother. 

"  Sept,  29,  1852. — I  have  now  regularly  entered  on 
my  parochial  duties.  There  is  a  long  strip  of  cottages 
in  the  village,  yet  out  of  Southgate  parish,  and  which 
the  clergyman  of  their  own  parish  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with,  as  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  go  to 
church  go  to  Southgate,  so  that  he  gets  no  marriage 
fees.  The  people  would  have  been  dreadfully  neglected 
if  Mrs.  Bradley  had  not  taken  care  of  them,  and  as  it  is, 
they  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  most  of  the  men  drunkards, 
and  their  wives  and  children  starving.  As  the  houses 
look  out  upon  an  open  drain,  they  teem  with  illness  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy.     The  children  spend  their 
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days  in  making  tnud-pies  upon  the  road.  ...  I  have 
now  got  all  these  cottages  as  ray  peculiar  province, 

"  Most  of  the  people  cannot,  or  fancy  they  cannot,  go 
to  church,  so  I  offered  to  have  a  sort  of '  cottage  read- 
ing' every  Tuesday  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  better 
people — a  Mrs.  Perry,  I  was  rather  alarmed,  though 
glad,  to  see  how  many  came.  .  .  ,  I  tried  to  make  the 
reading  as  interesting  and  easy  as  I  could,  and  after- 
wards ventured  upon  a  little  '  discourse.' 

"  It  was  strange  to  find  this  really  heathen  colony — 
for  they  know  nothing — close  by,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
a  foretaste  of  what  my  life's  work  will  be  like." 

"  Soutkgate,  October  12. — Mr.  Bradley  is  in  nothing 
so  extraordinary  as  in  the  education  of  his  children. 
AH  the  moral  lessons  to  his  little  daughter  Jesse  are 
taken  from  reminiscences  of  his  '  poor  dear  first  wife,' 
who  never  existed,  I  am  used  to  it  now,  but  was 
amazed  when  I  first  heard  little  Jesse  ask  something 
about  'your  poor  dear  first  wife,  papa,'  and  he  took 
out  a  handkerchief  and  covered  over  both  their  heads 
that  no  one  might  see  them  cry,  which  the  little  girl  did 
abundantly  over  the  touching  story  told  her.  Little 
Charlie's  education  was  carried  on  in  a  similar  way, 
only  the  model  held  up  to  him  was  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Bradley's  by  an  imaginary  first  husband,  who  '  died  and 
is  buried  in  Oxfordshire.'  Little  Moses's  mamma, 
'Mrs.  Jochebed  Amram,'  is  also  held  up  as  an  effec- 
tive example  of  Christian  piety  and  patience,  but  Moses 
himself  never  touches  their  feelings  at  all.  I  must  send 
you  one  of  the  allegories  which  I  have  heard  Bradley 
tell  his  children  ;  it  is  such  4  characteristic  specimen: — 
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" '  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  Hare.  When 
Hare  was  a  little  child  he  lived  at  Rome :  you  know 
what  we  call  it  ? — ("  Oh  yes,  papa,  Babylon.") — Well, 
he  lived  at  Babylon,  and  he  was  a  very  good  little  boy 
then,  but  he  used  to  walk  about  dressed  in  scarlet, 
for  they  all  wore  scarlet  there.  One  day  a  man  was 
seen  in  the  streets,  very  beautiful,  a  stranger  with 
silver  wings.  And  he  said,  "  Are  you  little  Hare,  and 
would  you  like  to  go  with  me  and  learn  how  to  be 
good  ? "  for  he  was  an  angel.  And  little  Hare  said, 
*'  Oh  yes,  that  is  what  I  always  like  to  be  and  try  to 
be,  and  I  shall  like  very  much  to  go." 

"  '  So  the  angel  took  little  Hare  up  and  carried  him 
away  on  his  back  :  and  his  poor  mother  went  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Babylon  crying  and  wringing  her 
hands,  for  she  did  not  know  where  her  dear  boy  was 
gone. 

" '  But  the  angel  carried  Hare  to  the  Happy  Island, 
where  all  manner  of  little  children  were  living — Ada 
and  Angelina,  and  numbers  of  others.  All  these  little 
children  came  to  Hare  and  asked  why  he  came  there 
in  his  scarlet  dress  without  getting  it  washed,  because 
they  all  wore  white  robes,  and  they  told  him  he  must 
get  his  robes  washed  too.  But  he  said  he  liked  his 
scarlet  clothes,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  white  robes 
like  theirs,  and  he  was  very  sullen  and  angry. 

" '  So  then  the  angel  and  the  children  left  him  alone 
and  took  no  notice  of  him.  But  after  a  time  he  observed 
that  all  the  other  children  had  little  wings  while  he  had 
none,  and  he  felt  sorry  when  the  great  angel  passed 
by  every  day  and  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  at  last  he 
said,  "  How  sorry  I  am  to  have  spoken  as  I  did,  and 
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how  much  I  should  like  to  have  my  robes  washed  and 
made  white  like  those  of  the  Happy  Island  children." 

"'And  the  instant  he  said  these  words,  his  scarlet 
dress  fell  off,  and  he  had  beautiful  white  rabes  given 
him,  and  he  felt  a  strange  sensation  in  his  shoulders, 
for  little  wings  were  growing  there.  And  all  the  little 
children  came  up  and  kissed  him,  and  cried,  "  Hosanna ! 
hosanna !  he  is  good ;  and  he  has  got  httle  wings 
Uke  us." 

" '  So  Hare  lived  on  in  the  island,  till,  one  day,  the 
angel  said,  "Have  you  ever  thought  what  your  poor 
mother  is  doing  now,  and  would  you  not  like  to  go  back 
to  her  ?  "  And  Hare  said,  "  But  can  1  always  be  good 
and  have  white  robes  and  wings  if  I  go  back  to 
Babylon  ?  "  And  the  angel  said, "  No,  but  you  can  try," 
and  he  took  Hare  on  his  back  and  flew  off  and  off 
till  he  came  to  Babylon,  where  he  set  Hare  down  in 
the  streets :  and  all  the  people  looked  at  him,  and 
when  they  saw  his  white  robes  and  his  wings,  they 
said,  "  Why,  there  is  a  little  angel  come !  " 

" '  And  Hare  went  to  his  mother  when  she  was  asleep, 
and  when  she  awoke  she  thought  it  was  a  dream,  but 
he  said,  "  No,  mother,  it  is  no  dream.  I  have  been  in 
the  Happy  Island  all  this  time,  and  I  have  come  back 
good."  Then  his  mother,  when  she  saw  his  wings, 
said,  "Oh,  go  on  being  good,  and  then  your  wings 
will  grow  larger  and  latter,  till  at  last  you  will 
not  only  be  able  to  go  back  yourself  to  the  Happy 
Isle,  but  to  take  me  with  you."  And  Hare  wished  to 
do  this,  but  nevertheless  Babylon  is  a  bad  place,  and 
as  he  went  out  in  the  streets  his  dress  became  soiled 
with  their  mud,  and  he  mingled  and  played  with  its 
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children  till  his  wings  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
at  last  they  fell  off  altogether. 

" '  Still,  if  you  were  to  examine  Hare  on  the  bare 
shoulders  when  he  is  undressed,  you  would  see  the 
stumps  where  the  wings  were.' 


I  n 


On  the  17th  of  November  I  went  up  to 
London  for  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  the  following  day.  Very  late  at 
night  Arthur  Stanley  arrived,  having  travelled 
day  and  night  from  Rome  on  purpose.  We 
had  to  set  off  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  to 
reach  our  reserved  seats  in  St.  Paul's,  though 
I  do  not  think  the  service  began  till  twelve. 
We  were  four  hours  in  the  long  chain  of 
carriages  wending  at  a  foot's  pace  towards  St. 
Paul's.  A  number  of  curious  cases  of  robbery 
occurred  then.  I  remember  one,  of  an  old 
gentleman  in  a  carriage  before  us,  who  was 
leaning  out  of  the  carriage  window  with  a  pair 
of  gold  spectacles  on  his  nose.  A  well-dressed 
man  approached  him  between  the  two  lines  of 
carriages  and  said,  **  Sir,  don't  you  know  that 
you're  very  imprudent  in  leaning  out  of  the 
carriage  window  on  this  occasion  with  such  a 
very  valuable  pair  of  gold  spectacles  upon  your 
nose.'^  An  ill-disposed  person  might  come  up 
and  whip  off  your  spectacles  like  this  " — and, 
suiting  the   action   to   the  word,   he   whipped 
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them  off,  and  escaped  between  the  opposite 
line  of  carriages,  leaving  the  old  gentleman 
without  any  chance  of  redress. 

The  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's  was  sublime 
beyond  any  power  of  words  to  describe.  I 
recollect  as  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
the  figure  of  Dean  Milman  —  bent  almost 
double,  with  silver  hair — who  had  been  present 
at  the  funeral  of  Nelson  in  1806,  when  he 
**  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  the  low  wail  of  the 
sailors  who  encircled  their  Admiral."  My 
mother  saw  the  procession  from  the  Bunsens' 
house  at  Carlton  Terrace. 

In  the  winter  of  1852-53  I  passed  through 
one  of  those  phases  of  religious  conviction 
which  ultra- Evangelicals  would  call  a  **  conver- 
sion " — an  awakening  at  a  distinct  time  which 
I  can  remember  (January  11)  of  the  strongest 
feeling  of  repentance  for  past  sin  and  desire  for 
improvement.  **  O  amare !  O  ire  !  O  sibi  perire ! 
O  ad  Deum  pervenire,"  are  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tine which  expressed  my  whole  feeling  at  the 
time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  feeling — ex- 
aggerated and  violent  as  it  was — was  perfectly 
sincere  at  the  time,  and  possibly  in  some  way 
may  have  had  a  wholesome  in^uence  on  my 
life.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  other  ways  it 
had  a  very  unwholesome  influence,  and  that  the 
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habit  of  self-introspection  and  self-examination 
which  I  then  felt  a  duty,  and  which  many  clergy- 
men inculcate,  is  most  injurious,  as  destroying 
simplicity  of  character,  by  leading  an  individual 
to  dwell  upon  himself  and  his  own  doings,  and 
thus  causing  him  to  invest  that  self  and  those 
doings  with  a  most  undue  importance.  I  have 
always  in  later  years,  where  I  have  had  any 
influence,  done  all  I  could  to  discourage  and 
repress  these  sudden  religious  ''awakenings," 
producing  unnatural  mental  sufferings  at  the 
time,  and  usually  lapsing  into  an  undesirable 
rebound.  With  an  imaginary  reality  of  con- 
viction, young  people  are  often  led  into  hypo- 
crisy, from  a  sense  of  the  meritoriousness  of  that 
very  hypocrisy  itself  in  the  eyes  of  many.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  simple  Christian  life  of 
active  benevolence  and  exertion  for  others,  of 
bearing  and  forbearing,  is  the  wholesome  state 
— a  life  which  is  freed  from  all  thoughts  of  self- 
introspection,  and  from  all  frantic  efforts  (really 
leading  aside  from  simple  faith  in  a  Saviour) 
after  self-salvation.  I  dwell  upon  this  here  for 
a  moment,  though  I  dislike  to  do  so,  because  no 
narrative  of  my  life  could  be  true  without  it. 

The  last  nine  months  of  my  stay  at  Southgate 
were  less  pleasant  than  the  preceding  ones,  as 
Mr.  Bradley  had  ceased  to  like  me,  and,  though 
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he  fully  did  his  duty  by  me  in  work-time,  plainly 
showed,  out  of  working  hours,  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  when  the  time  came  for  our  final 
separation.  This  change  arose  entirely  from 
my  resistance,  backed  up  by  Dr.  Vaughan  at 
Harrow,  to  many  of  his  absurd  punishments.  I 
was  now  nearly  nineteen,  and  I  offered  to  bear 
any  amount  of  rational  punishment  he  chose, 
but  utterly  refused  to  wear  my  coat  inside  out, 
and  to  run  with  a  tin  kettle  tied  to  my  coat- 
tail  through  the  village,  &c.,  which  were  the 
punishments  he  liked  to  impose. 

But  our  final  dispute  came  about  in  this 
way  : — 

My  Latin  prose  was  always  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  in  my  work,  and  I  was  most 
trying,  and  inveterately  careless  over  it,  making 
the  same  mistake  over  and  over  again.  At 
last  Bradley  decreed  publicly,  that  for  each 
of  my  commonest  blunders,  one  of  my  com- 
panions should— kiss  me !  They  thought  it 
great  fun,  but  I  declared  I  would  not  submit. 
The  decree  had  a  good  effect  so  far,  that,  for 
a  very  long  time — a  most  unusually  long  time, 
the  mistakes  were  evaded.  At  last,  after  about 
three  weeks,  a  morning  came  when  one  of  the 
mistakes  occurred  again.  The  fellow  appointed 
to  kiss  me  for  this  mistake  was  a  big  Scotchman 
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named  Buchan.  Immediately  the  whole  room 
was  in  motion,  and  Buchan  in  hot  pursuit.  I 
barricaded  the  way  with  chairs,  jumped  on  the 
table,  splashing  right  and  left  from  all  the  ink- 
stands, but  eventually  I  was  caught  and — kissed. 
In  a  blind  fury,  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
did,  I  knocked  Buchan's  head  against  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  bookcase,  and,  seizing  a 
great  Liddell  and  Scott  Lexicon,  rushed  upon 
Bradley,  who  was  seated  unsuspecting  in  a  low 
chair  by  the  fire,  and,  taking  him  unawares, 
banged  him  on  the  bald  scalp  with  the  lexicon 
till  I  could  bang  no  longer.  Bradley,  after  this, 
naturally  said  I  must  leave.  I  instantly  fled 
over  hedge  and  ditch  fourteen  miles  to  Harrow, 
and  took  refuge  with  the  Vaughans,  and  after 
a  day  or  two.  Dr.  Vaughan,  by  representing 
the  fatal  injury  it  would  do  me  to  be  left  tutor- 
less  just  when  I  was  going  up  to  Oxford,  per- 
suaded Bradley  to  take  me  back  and  teach  me 
as  before.  But  this  he  consented  to  do  only  on 
condition  that  he  was  never  expected  to  speak 
to  me  out  of  work-time,  and  he  never  did.  My 
Southgate  life  henceforth  was  full  of  (in  many 
ways  well-deserved)  petty  hardships,  though 
they  were  made  endurable,  because  the  time  in 
which  they  had  to  be  endured  became  every 
day  more  limited. 
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"  Southgate,  Feb.  6,  i8S3- — Bradley  of  course  keeps 
aloof,  but  is  not  unkind  to  me,  and  it  seenis  nothing 
to  come  back  here,  with  Oxford  as  a  bright  guiding- 
star.  ...  1  now  work  all  day  as  if  it  were  the  last  day 
of  preparation,  and  Walker  and  I  question  each  other 
in  the  evening." 

"FS.  12. — I  have  been  in  my  Southgate  district  all 
afternoon.  The  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  the 
people  is  such  as  only  sight  can  give  an  idea  of.  In 
the  last  house  in  the  upper  alley  live  the  Gudgeons, 
where  two  children  were  born  a  few  days  ago,  and 
died  a  few  hours  after.  I  found  Mrs.  Gudgeon  down- 
stairs, for  she  had  brought  the  thing  she  called  a  bed 
there,  because,  she  said,  if  she  was  upstairs  the  children 
banging  the  doors  maddened  her.  Two  dirty  shaggy 
children,  never  washed  or  combed  since  their  mother 
was  taken  ill,  were  tugging  at  her ;  the  eldest  daughter, 
in  tattered  clothes  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  was 
washing  some  rags,  the  fumes  of  which  filled  the  room, 
while  the  floor  was  deep  in  dirt.  Since  the  mother 
has  been  ill  she  has  had  the  only  blanket  the  family 
possess,  99  that  she  says  the  children  howl  with  cold 
all  night." 

"Fed.  13. — To-day  1  found  six  of  the  Gudgeon 
children  sitting  on  three-legged  stools,  huddled  round 
a  miserable  fire,  the  door  locked  to  prevent  their 
running  out  into  the  snow.  The  mother  said  'the 
Almighty  knew  what  was   good  when   He  took    the 
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two  babies ;  He  knew  I  couldn't  tell  what  in  the  world 
I  was  to  do  with  them  —  though  they  were  pretty 
babies,  they  were,  every  bit  like  Httle  waxwork  dolls. 
I  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  it  was  a  cold  night,  and  I 
was  a  poor  woman,  so  he  wouldn't  come;  if  he  had 
come,  I  should  have  known  they  wouldn't  live,  and 
should  have  had  them  baptized,  and  then  I  should  have 
been  happier  about  them.'  1  asked  where  the  family  all 
contrived  to  sleep.  'Why,  sir,'  she  said,  'you  know 
we  have  but  two  beds,  and  I  sleep  in  the  middle  of 
one  with  Martha  on  one  side  and  Polly  on  the  other, 
and  Lisa  has  her  head  out  at  the  bottom,  and  sleeps 
at  our  feet;  and  father  sleeps  in  the  little  bed,  with 
Emma  on  one  side  and  Tom  on  the  other,  and  Georgie 
he  lies  at  their  feet,  and  Lu  she  lies  with  her  grand- 
mother.' 

"  In  another  cottage  I  found  that  a  good  woman, 
Mrs.  Caius,  had  just  taken  in  a  dwarf  child  who  had 
been  much  ill-treated  by  the  woman  that  took  care 
of  it.  It  had  been  dashed  to  and  fro  with  convulsions 
for  three  hours,  and  now  its  limbs  were  quite  rigid  and 
stiff.  It  had  not  been  stripped  or  washed  for  days, 
and  its  face  was  so  begrimed  with  dirt  that  the  features 
were  scarcely  discernible." 

"February  19. — Aunt  Kitty  has  done  a'most  kind 
act  in  securing  Mr.  Jowett's  protection  for  me  at 
Oxford,  I  have  had  a  kind  note  from  him,,  in  which 
his  using  my  Christian  name  at  once  is  very  reassuring, 
though  the  fact  that  the  seventeenth  word  he  ever 
addressed  to  me  is  a  Latin  one  looks  raider  formidable 
for  future  conversations."  .*■ 
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Unfortunately,  when  I  was  just  prepared  to 
go  up  to  Oxford  for  "  Matriculation,"  I  caught 
a  violent  chill  while  learning  to  skate,  and,  just 
when  I  should  have  started,  became  most 
seriously  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  moved,  I  went  to 
the  Vaughans  at  Harrow,  where  I  soon  re- 
covered under  kind  care  and  nursing.  I 
always  feel  that  I  owe  much  in  every  way  to 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  my  cousin  Kate 
during  these  years  of  my  life.  As  the  authori- 
ties at  the  University  were  induced  to  give  me 
a  private  examination  later,  in  place  of  the  one 
I  had  missed,  I  only  remained  at  Southgate  for 
a  few  days  more. 

Tb  mv  Mother. 

'^  March  13. — My  mother  will  like  a  letter  on  my 
nineteenth  birthday — so  very  old  the  word  makes  it 
seem,  and  yet  I  feel  just  as  if  I  were  the  dear  mother's 
little  child  still;  only  now  every  year  I  may  hope  to 
be  more  of  a  comfort  to  her, 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  1  went  with  Papillon  to  take 
leave  of  the  (Epping)  Forest.  It  was  a  perfect  day  ; 
such  picturesque  Hghts  and  shades  on  the  Edmonton 
levels.  We  went  through  Chingford  churchyard,  and 
then  through  the  muddy  forest  to  the  old  Hunting 
Lodge,  which  I  had  never  reached  before,  and  felt  to 
be  the  one  thing  I  must  see.     It  is  a  small,  gabled, 
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weather-beaten  house,  near  a  group  of  magnificent 
oaks  on  a  hill-top.  Inside  is  the  staircase  up  which 
Elizabeth  rode  to  dinner  in  her  first  ecstasy  over  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Afterwards,  I  suppose 
because  she  found  it  easy,  she  had  a  block  put  at  the 
top  from  which  she  mounted  to  ride  down  again.  To 
prove  the  tradition,  a  pony  is  now  kept  in  the  house, 
on  which  you  may  ride  up  and  down  the  stairs  in 
safety.  The  lodge  is  still  inhabited  by  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  forest-rangers,  who  have  been  there 
for  centuries :  in  a  room  upstairs  are  the  p)ortraits 
of  their  ancestors,  and  one  bedroom  is  surrounded 
with  tapestry  which  they  declare  was  wrought  by  the 
Queen's  own  needle. 

"And  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  Oxford — how  ex- 
citing ! " 
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'*  When  I  recall  my  youth,  what  I  was  then, 
What  I  am  now,  ye  beloved  ones  all : 
It  seems  as  though  these  were  the  living  men, 
And  we  the  coloured  shadows  on  the  wall." 

— MONCKTON  MiLNES. 

**  You  are  not  bound  to  follow  vulgar  examples,  nor  to  succeed — Fais 
ce  que  dois." — Amiel. 

**  Study  as  if  you  would  never  reach  the  point  you  seek  to  attain,  and 
hold  on  to  all  you  have  learnt  as  if  you  feared  to  lose  it." — Confucius. 

During  a  visit  at  Lime,  Arthur  Stanley  had 
spent  a  whole  evening  in  entertaining  us  with 
a  most  delightful  description  of  the  adventures 
of  Messrs.  Black,  White,  Blue,  Green,  and 
Yellow  on  their  first  arrival  at  Oxford,  so  that 
I  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  what  I  had  to 
encounter  there.  His  kindness  had  also  pro- 
cured me  a  welcome  from  his  most  eccentric, 
but  kind-hearted,  friend  Jowett,  then  a  Fellow 
and    tutor   of    Balliol,^   which    prevented    any 

^  Afterwards  (1878)  Master  of  Balliol.     He  died  October  1893. 
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forlornness  I  might  otherwise  have  experienced  ; 
but  indeed  so  great  was  my  longing  for  change 
and  a  freer  life,  that  I  had  no  need  of  consola- 
tion, even  under  the  terrors  of  "  Matriculation." 
At  nineteen,  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  some- 
thing of  the  self-confidence  which  boys  usually 
experience  at  thirteen,  and,  as  !  emancipated 
myself  gradually  from  the  oppressors  of  my 
boyhood,  to  yearn  with  eager  longings  for  and 
sudden  inexplicable  sympathies  towards  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  companions  of  my 
own  age.  There  was  also  a  pleasure  in  feel- 
ing that  henceforward,  though  I  should  always 
have  to  economise,  I  must  have  some  money 
of  my  own,  although  a  regular  allowance  was 
never  granted  at  Oxford,  or  at  any  other  time. 
It  was  partially  the  fact  that  I  had  no  money 
to  spend  in  my  own  way,  and  that  my  bills 
were  always  overlooked  and  commented  upon, 
and  partly  that  I  had  known  no  other  young 
men  except  those  whom  I  met  at  my  private 
tutor's,  which  made  me  still  very  peculiar  in 
dress  as  in  voice  and  manner.  I  can  see  my- 
self now — very  shy  and  shrinking,  arriving  at 
Oxford  in  a  rough  "  bear  greatcoat,"  with  a 
broad  stripe  down  my  trousers,  such  as  was 
worn  then,  and  can  hear  the  shrill  high  tones 
in  which  I  spoke. 
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To  MY  Mother. 

"  Balliol  College^  Oxford,  March  14,  1853. — I  cannot 
help  writing  to  my  own  mother  on  this  my  first  night 
in  Oxford.  I  should  not  seem  to  have  got  through 
the  day  without  it. 

"  I  left  Southgate  with  all  good  wishes  and  in  pouring 
rain.     When  the  domes  and  towers  of  Oxford  rose 
over  the  levels,  I  was  not  much  agitated  at  seeing 
them,  and  was  very  much  disapp)ointed  at  the  look  of 
them.     A  number  of  young  men  were  at  the  station, 
but  I  jumped  into  an  omnibus,  and,  in  a  tone  as  unlike 
a  Freshman's  as  I  could  make  it,  exclaimed  '  Balliol/ 
Dull  streets  brought  us  to  an  arched  gateway,  where 
I  was  set  down,  and  asked  the  way  to  Mr.  Jowett's 
rooms.     Through  one  court  with  green  grass  and  grey 
arches  to  another  modern  one,  and  upstairs  to  a  door 
with   '  Mr.  Jowett '  upon  it.     Having  knocked  some 
time  in  vain,  I  went  in,  and  found  two  empty  rooms, 
an  uncomfortable  external  one  evidently  for  lectures, 
and  a  pleasant  inner  sanctuary  with  books  and  prints 
and  warm  fire.     My  mother's  letter  was  on  the  table, 
so  she  was  the  first  person  to  welcome  me  to  Oxford. 
Then  Mr.  Jowett  came  in,  in  cap  and  gown,  with   a 
pile  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  immediately  hurried 
me  out  to  visit   a   long  succession   of  colleges   and 
gardens,  since  which  we  have  had  dinner  in  his  rooms 
and  a  pleasant  evening.     I  like  him  thoroughly.     It  is 
a  bright  beginning  of  college  life." 

^^  March  16. — It  is  a  member  of  the  University  who 
writes  to  my  own  mother. 
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"  It  was  nervous  work  walking  in  the  cold  morning 
down  the  High  Street  to  University.  Mr.  Jowett's 
last  advice  had  been,  'Don't  lose  your  presence  of 
mind ;  it  will  be  not  only  weak,  but  wrong.'  Thus 
stimulated,  I  knocked  at  the  Dean's  (Mr.  Hedley's) 
door.  He  took  me  to  the  Hall — a  long  hall,  with  long 
rows  of  men  writing  at  a  long  table,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  was  set  down  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
Greek  translation,  Latin  composition,  and  papers  of 
arithmetic  and  Euclid  were  given  me  to  do,  and  we 
were  all  locked  in.  I  knew  my  work,  and  had  done 
when  we  were  let  out,  at  half-past  one,  for  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Hedley  took  me 
to  the  Master.^  The  old  man  sate  in  his  study — very 
cold,  very  stern,  and  very  tall.  I  thought  the  exami- 
nation was  over.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Master  asked 
what  books  I  had  ever  done,  and  took  down  the 
names  on  paper.  Then  he  chose  Herodotus.  I  knew 
with  that  old  man  a  mistake  would  be  fatal,  and  I 
did  not  make  it.  Then  he  asked  me  a  number  of  odd 
questions — all  the  principal  rivers  in  France  and  Spain, 
the  towns  they  pass  through,  and  the  points  where 
they  enter  the  sea ;  all  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  their  order  relating  to  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
all  the  relationships  of  Abraham  and  all  the  places  he 
lived  in.  These  things  fortunately  I  happened  to  know. 
Then  the  Master  arose  and  solemnly  made  a  little 
speech — '  You  have  not  read  so  many  books,  Mr. 
Hare,  not  nearly  so  many  books  as  are  generally  re- 
quired, but  in  consideration  of  the  satisfactory  way  in 

*  Dr.  Plumptre. 
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which  you  have  passed  your  general  examination,  and 
in  which  you  have  answered  my  questions,  you  will  be 
allowed  to  matriculate,  and  this,  I  hope,  will  lead  you/ 
&c.  &c.  But  for  me  the  moral  lesson  at  the  end  is 
lost  in  the  essential,  and  the  hitherto  cold  countenance 
of  Mr.  Hedley  now  smiles  pleasantly. 

"Then  a  great  book  is  brought  out,  and  I  am  in- 
structed to  write — 'Augustus  Joannes  Cuthbertus 
Hare,  Armigeri  filius.'  Then  there  is  a  pause.  The 
Master  and  Dean  consult  how  '  born  at  Rome '  is  to 
be  written.  The  Dean  suggests,  the  Master  does  not 
approve ;  the  Dean  suggests  again,  the  Master  is  irri- 
tated; the  Dean  consults  a  great  folio  volume,  and  I 
am  told  to  write  'de  urbe  Roma  civitate  Italiae.' 
When  this  is  done,  Mr.  Hedley  stands  up,  the  Master 
looks  vacant,  I  bow,  and  we  go  out. 

"  At  five  o'clock,  having  got  a  cap  and  gown  at  the 
tailor's,  I  return  to  Mr.  Hedley,  now  very  affable,  who 
walks  with  me  to  Worcester,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  servant  at  the  door  says,  'A  gentleman  is  matri- 
culating.' Mr.  Hedley  says  he  is  going  to  matriculate 
me.  So  we  go  in,  and  I  write  again  in  a  great  book 
and  sign  the  Articles.  I  swear  to  abjure  the  Pope 
and  be  devoted  to  the  Queen,  and  kiss  a  Testament 
upon  it.  Then  the  Vice-Chancellor  says,  '  Now  attend 
diligently,'  and  makes  a  little  speech  in  Latin  about 
obedience  to  the  institutes  of  the  University.  Then  I 
pay  ;^3,  los,  and  am  free." 

On  my  way  back  through  London  I  went  to 
my  first  evening  party.     It  was  at  Lambeth 
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Palace.  Well  do  I  remember  my  Aunt  Kitty 
{Mrs.  Stanley)  looking  me  over  before  we  set 
out,  and  then  saying  slowly,  "  Yes,  you  will 
do."  At  Lambeth  I  first  heard  on  this  occa- 
sion the  beautiful  singing  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
one  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  Archbishop 
(Sumner).  His  other  daughters.  Miss  Sumner 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  children  lived  with 
him,  and  the  household  of  united  families  dwell- 
ing harmoniously  together  was  like  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Another  evening  during  this 
visit  in  London  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  well-known  Miss  Marsh,  and  went  with 
her  to  visit  a  refuge  for  reclaimed  thieves  in 
Westminster.  As  we  were  going  over  one 
of  the  rooms  where  they  were  at  work,  she 
began  to  speak  to  them,  and  warmed  with  her 
subject  into  a  regular  address,  during  which 
her  bonnet  fell  off  upon  her  shoulders,  and, 
with  her  sparkling  eyes  and  rippled  hair,  she 
looked  quite  inspired.  It  was  on  the  same 
day — in  the  morning — that,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lea,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  steward,  I  first 
saw  Apsley  House,  where  the  sitting-room  of 
the  great  Duke  was  then  preserved  just  as  he 
left  it  the  year  before,  the  pen  lying  by  the 
dusty  inkstand,  and  the  litter  of  papers  re- 
maining as  he  had  scattered  them. 
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When  I  reached  Southgate,  Mr.  Bradley  re- 
ceivedmewith  "  How  do,  Hare?  Yourtroubles 
are  ended.  No,  perhaps  they  are  begnjn." 
That  was  all,  yet  he  had  really  been  anxious 
about  me.  I  was  always  so  brimming  with 
exaggerated  sentiment  myself  at  this  time,  that 
I  had  expected  quite  a  demonstration  of  fare- 
well from  the  poor  people  in  the  wretched 
Southgate  district,  to  whom — after  a  senti- 
mental fashion — I  had  devoted  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  to  receive 
little  more  than  "Oh!  be  you?"  when  I  in- 
formed them  that  I  was  going  to  leave  them 
for  ever.  The  parting  with  Mr.  Bradley  was 
also  more  than  chilling,  as  his  manner  was 
so  repellent ;  yet  in  after  life  I  look  back  to 
him  as  a  man  to  whom,  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities, I  am  most  deeply  indebted. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, my  Uncle  Penrhyn  and  his  daughter 
Emmie  were  with  us, — still  filled  with  the  first 
sorrow  caused  by  Aunt  Penrhyn's  death  a  few 
weeks  before.  To  me  personally  the  death  of 
this  aunt  made  little  difference,  though  she  had 
always  been  kind  to  me — she  had  so  long  been 
ill,  never  recovering  the  birth  of  her  immense 
number  of  children,  chiefly  still-born,  and  worn- 
out  besides  with  asthma-     My  uncle  used  to 
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obtain  for  her  a  reprieve  of  sleep  by  mesmerising 
her,  but  in  this  state,  though  immovable  and 
taking  rest,  she  could  be  talked  to,  understood 
all  that  was  said,  and  recollected  it  afterwards. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  her  describing 
her  agony  when,  in  a  mesmeric  state,  she 
knew  a  wasp  had  settled  on  her  nose,  and  yet 
was  unable  to  move.  It  was  partly  distress 
for  her  sorrowing  relations  acting  on  one  in 
whom  the  mind  so  acutely  affected  the  body, 
which  made  my  dear  mother  very  ill  this 
spring,  with  the  usual  trying  symptoms  of 
trembling,  confusion,  giddiness,  and  sleepless- 
ness. On  such  occasions  I  sincerely  believe 
I  never  had  any  thought  but  for  her.  Not 
only  for  hours,  but  for  weeks  I  would  sit  con- 
stantly beside  her,  chafing  her  cold  hands  and 
feet,  watching  every  symptom,  ready  to  read 
if  she  could  bear  it,  or  to  bring  my  thoughts 
and  words  into  almost  baby-language,  if — 
as  was  sometimes  the  case — she  could  bear 
nothing  else.  But  when  she  was  ill,  the  dead 
silence  at  Lime  or  the  uncongenial  society 
from  the  Rectory  was  certainly  more  than 
usually  depressing,  and  I  was  glad  when,  as  at 
this  Easter,  her  doctor  sent  her  to  Hastings. 
Here,  in  her  rare  better  moments,  I  had  great 
enjoyment  in  beginning  to  colour  from  nature 
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on  the  rocks.  On  the  day  before  I  returned 
to  Oxford,  we  received  the  Sacrament  kneeling 
by  the  sick-bed  of  Priscilla  Maurice,'  whose 
sick-room,  which  she  then  never  left,  was 
facing  the  sea  in  White  Rock  Place.     At  this 


time  1  had  not  only  an  enthusiasm  for  religion, 
which  in  itself  was  worth  very  little,  but  was 
just  beginning  to  be  filled  with  a  steady  anxiety 
to  fulfil  all  the  nobler  aims  of  life ;  and  to  have 

'  Authoress  of  "  Sickness,  ils  Trials  and  Blessings,"  &c. 
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a  contempt  for  that  life  of  much  preaching  and 
little  practice  in  which  I  had  latterly  lived  at 
Southgate,  teaching  others  while  I  made  no 
effort  to  improve  myself.  In  going  to  Oxford, 
from  the  set  I  lived  in,  the  so-called  moral 
temptations  of  Oxford  life  not  only  did  not 
assail,  but  were  invisible  to  me.  I  believe  the 
very  fact  that  I  was  always  ready — far  too 
ready — to  speak  my  mind,  made  base  men 
avoid  me.  My  chief  difficulty  was  to  do  any 
work ;  not  to  see  my  acquaintance  at  all  hours 
of  the  day ;  not  to  shut  up  Sophocles  in  utter 
weariness  of  what  I  had  so  often  read  before, 
that  I  might  go  out  to  talk  and  laugh  with 
those  I  liked.  In  fact,  probably  I  should  have 
done  little  or  nothing  at  first,  if  the  Schools, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  had  not  been  hang- 
ing over  my  head — the  Schools,  which,  as  I 
wrote  in  my  journal-book,  had,  for  hundreds 
of  years,  probably  seen  more  continuous  trouble 
and  misery  than  any  other  rooms  in  the  world. 
On  my  way  to  Oxford,  I  paid  a  first  visit 
to  Hugh  Pearson,^  afterwards  my  very  dear 
friend,  at  Sonning  Rectory  near  Reading,  and 
also  visited  the  old  Maria  Josepha,  Lady 
Stanley    of    Alderley,^    at     Holm  wood.      Old 

*  Afterwards  Canon  of  Windsor. 
'  Mother  of  Mrs.  Marcus  Ilare. 
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dinner  with  a  whole 
who  never  spoke  to  m 
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chapel,  that  I  was  ten  minutes  too  early,  and  had  to 
walk  about  in  the  cold  and  stare  at  the  extraordinary 
stained  windows — ^Jonah  and  the  whale  swimming  about 
side  by  side ;  Abraham  dragging  Isaac  to  the  sacrifice 
by  his  hair ;  Mary  and  Martha  attending  upon  Christ, 
each  with  a  brass  ladle  in  her  hand,  only  that  Mary 
holds  hers  suspended,  and  Martha  goes  on  dipping 
hers  in  the  pot  while  He  is  talking.  At  last  the 
Master  entered  statelily,  and  the  troop  of  undergradu- 
ates in  black  gowns  and  scholars  in  white  ones  came 
clattering  in ;  and  Mr.  Hedley  read  the  service,  and 
we  all  responded,  and  a  scholar  read  the  lessons ;  and 
then  there  was  a  general  rush  into  Quad,  and  a  great 
shaking  of  hands,  at  which  I,  having  no  hand  to  shake, 
felt  very  blank,  and  escaped  to  my  rooms,  and  after- 
wards to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Jowett.  ...  I  am  to  go 
to  him  every  night  with  a  hundred  lines  of  Sophocles, 
some  Latin  composition,  and  a  piece  of  Cicero  by 
heart  —  a  great  addition  to  my  eighteen  lectures  a 
week,  but  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  really  he  could 
not  have  done  a  more  true  kindness :  I  do  not  know 
how  to  say  enough  of  it. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  some  one  in  this  college.  It  is  most 
disagreeable  being  stared  at  wherever  one  goes,  and 
having  no  one  to  speak  to,  and  though  the  Hall,  with 
its  high  roof  and  pictures,  may  seem  picturesque  at 
first,  solitude  in  society  becomes  a  bore.  Expenses 
appear  to  be  endless.  This  morning  I  held  a  lev6e. 
First  a  sooty  man  with  a  black  face  poked  his  head  in 
at  the  door  with  '  Coalman's  fee,  if  you  please,  sir, — 
half-a-crown.'  The  buttery,  represented  by  a  boy  in 
a  white  apron,  came  up  next,  and  then   the  college 
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you  going  to  Canada  for  the  long? — When  did  you 
hear  last  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Red  River  ? '  &c." 

"  April  23. — Having  been  induced,  or  rather  com- 
pelled, to  give  a  two-guinea  subscription  to  the  cricket 
club,  I  have  just  been  asked  to  a  great  wine  given  to 
show  that  Coleridge  the  undergraduate  is  not  the  same 
as  Coleridge  the  cricket  collector.  I  have  now  to 
prepare  Latin  prose  for  the  cynical  Goldwin  Smith, 
but  my  principal  lectures  are  with  Mr.  Shadforth,  a 
man  who  has  the  character  of  being  universally 
beloved  and  having  no  authority  at  all.  The  under- 
graduates knock  at  his  door  and  walk  in.  He  sits  at 
a  table  in  the  middle,  they  on  cane-chairs  all  round  the 
room,  and  his  lecture  is  a  desultory  conversation — 
questions  addressed  to  each  individual  in  turn.  But 
he  dawdles  and  twaddles  so  much  over  details,  we 
have  generally  done  very  little  before  the  hour  ends, 
when  he  says,  '  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.'  I 
doubt  if  there  is  much  good  in  any  of  the  lectures  one 
attends,  or  anything  to  be  learnt  from  them  except 
what  one  teaches  oneself;  still  they  are  part  of  the 
college  routine,  and  so  have  to  be  pottered  through. 

"There  is  a  high  Romanistic  club  here,  called  the 
Alfred,  whose  members  spend  their  time  in  passing 
ridiculous  votes  of  censure  on  different  individuals. 
They  are  much  tormented,  but  have  a  pleasant  ima- 
gination of  martyrdom,  and  believe  they  are  suffering 
for  their  faith.  When  they  met  at  Merton,  the  men 
of  the  college  put  slates  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  of 
the  room  where  they  were,  and  they  were  almost 
siiflfocated  with   smoke.      Here  they  met   to  pass   a 
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vote  of  censure  on — St.  Augustine,  and  the  whole 
time  of  their  sitting  in  conclave  cayenne-pepper  was 
burnt  through  the  keyhole;  and  when  it  was  over, 
every  window  in  the  Quad  along  which  they  passed  was 
occupied  by  a  man  with  a  jug  of  water;  so  you  may 
imagine  they  were  well  soused  before  they  got  out. 

"The  Schools  are  going  on  now.  They  seem  less 
alarming  since  I  have  heard  that  the  man  passed 
satisfactorily  who  construed  Ifjaou*:  Xpiaro^ — ^Julius 
Caesar,  and  also  the  man  who,  when  asked  why  they 
broke  the  legs  of  the  two  thieves,  said  he  supposed  it 
was  to  prevent  their  running  away.  It  was  all  put 
down  to  nervousness.  Christ  Church  walks  are  now 
green  with  chestnut  buds,  and  a  pear-tree  is  putting 
out  some  blossoms  in  the  Master's  arid  garden  under 
my  windows." 

"Afay  I. — I  am  writing  at  half-past  six  A.M.,  for  at 
four  o'clock  I  got  up,  roused  Milligan^  (now  my  chief 
friend  and  companion),  and  we  went  off  to  Magdalen. 
A  number  of  undergraduates  were  already  assembled, 
and  when  the  door  was  opened,  we  were  all  let  through 
one  by  one,  and  up  the  steep  winding  staircase  to  the 
platform  amid  the  pinnacles  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 
Here  stood  the  choristers  and  chaplains  in  a  space 
railed  off,  with  bare  heads,  and  white  surplices  waving 
in  the  wind.  It  was  a  clear  morning,  and  every  spire 
in  Oxford  stood  out  against  the  sky,  the  bright  young 
green  of  the  trees  mingling  with  them.     Below  was 

'  William  Henry  Milligan,  afterwards  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion Office. 
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a  vast  crowd,  but  in  the  high  air  the  silence  seemed 
unbroken,  till  the  clock  struck  five,  and  then,  as  every 
one  took  off  their  caps,  the  choristers  began  to  sing 
the  Latin  hymn,  a  few  voices  softly  at  first,  and  then 
a  full  chorus  bursting  in.  It  was  really  beautiful, 
raised  above  the  world  on  that  great  height,  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  the  sky.  As  the  voices  ceased, 
the  bells  began,  and  the  tower  rocked  so  that  you 
could  see  it  swaying  backwards  and  forwards.  MiUi- 
gan  and  I  walked  round  Magdalen  walks  afterwards, 
and  when  my  scout  found  me  dressed  on  coming  to 
call  me,  he  asked  if  I  had  been  'out  a-Maying.' 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  rowed  with  Milligan  on  the 
river  to  Godstowe.  It  was  so  shallow,  that  if  we  had 
upset,  which  was  exceedingly  probable,  we  could  have 
walked  to  shore." 

"  May  4. — I  have  now  become  a  regular  visitor  at 
the  lodging-house  of  the  Mendicity  Society,  which 
means  taking  my  turn  in  going  every  evening  for  a 
week  to  receive  the  beggars  who  come  with  tickets, 
and  reading  prayers  to  them,  besides  giving  them  their 
supper,  and  noting  any  remarkable  cases  which  need 
help.  It  is  a  strange  congregation  of  wild  haggard 
people,  chiefly  Irish,  probably  meeting  for  that  one 
evening  only  on  earth,  and  one  feels  anxious  to  do 
them  some  good. 

"  I  went  the  other  day  with  Troutbeck  ^ — a  friend  of 
-whom  I  see  much — to  Bagley  Wood,  where  he  sang 
old  ballads  under  the  trees  upon  a  bank  of  bluebells 

'  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster  (1894). 
VOL.  I.  2D 
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and  primroses.     I  have  many  friends  now,  and  I  never 
was  happier  in  my  life." 

^^  May  22. — I  am  in  the  Schools  to-morrow  for 
Little-go,  having  insisted  on  going  in,  in  spite  of  my 
tutors.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  minded  much,  but  some 
of  my  friends  are  so  alarmed  about  themselves  that 
they  can  scarcely  eat." 

^^  May  23. — This  morning  the  School-yard  was  full 
of  men  in  white  ties  and  Masters  in  hoods,  friends 
catching  friends  for  last  words  of  advice,  &c.  Then 
the  doors  of  the  four  Schools  opened,  and  we  poured 
in.  The  room  where  I  was  was  full  of  little  tables, 
and  we  each  had  one  to  ourselves.  Then  a  Don  walked 
about  distributing  the  long  printed  papers  to  be  filled 
up — arithmetic,  chiefly  decimals.  At  first  I  felt  as  if 
I  understood  nothing,  and  I  saw  several  of  my  neigh- 
bours wringing  their  hands  in  the  same  despair  which 
overwhelmed  myself,  but  gradually  ideas  dawned  upon 
me,  and  I  wrote  as  fast  as  any  one,  and  had  only  one 
question  unanswered  when  we  went  out  at  twelve. 
In  the  afternoon  was  the  Euclid  school — very  horrid, 
but  I  am  certainly  not  plucked  by  to-day's  work." 

**  May  30. — You  will  rejoice  to  hear  I  am  safe. 
Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  decamp  this  morning,  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  authorities,  I  was  caught  by  the 
Dean's  messenger,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  him.  He 
began  by  saying  he  could  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the 
Schools,  both  my  friends  and  the  college  would  suffer ; 
but  I  so  entreated,  and  declared,  and  exclaimed  that  I 
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must  go  in,  that  I  would  be  careful,  &c.,  that  at  last, 
as  his  breakfast  was  getting  quite  cold,  he  gave  in. 

"I  had  translations  of  Sophocles  and  Virgil  to  do 
on  paper,  but  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  '  Mr. 
Hare*  was  called  for  viva  voce.  I  really  did  pretty 
well,  and  as  one  of  the  examiners  considerately 
growled  whenever  I  was  turning  down  a  wrong  path, 
I  was  able  to  catch  up  my  faults.  Mr.  Jowett  was 
present  amongst  my  friends,  and  as  soon  as  all  was 
over,  carried  me  off  to  walk  in  New  College  Gardens ; 
and  when  we  came  back,  it  was  he  who  went  in  to 
ask  my  fate.  He  came  back  to  me  radiant  with  my 
testamnry  and  I  am  very  happy  in  the  restful  feeling 
of  its  being  over,  and  no  other  examination  for  so 
long. 

"  I  have  just  been  electro-biologised  in  the  most 
marvellous  manner  by  the  power  of  Troutbeck's  left 
eye!  by  which  he  is  able  to  mesmerise  friends  far 
away  in  their  own  rooms,  and  can  make  a  fellow  called 
Barrow^  clairvoyant,  in  which  state  he  travels  to 
Rugby,  and  other  places  where  he  has  never  been, 
and  accurately  describes  all  that  is  going  on  there." 

**June  6. — Commemoration  has  been  most  amusing 
— concerts,  flower-shows,  &c.  The  procession  of  boats 
was  really  a  beautiful  sight — all  the  college  boats,  with 
their  different  flags  and  uniforms,  moving  slowly  up 
between  the  banks  crowded  with  people,  and  saluting 
the  University  barge  by  raising  their  oars  and  holding 
them  straight  up  in  the  air  as  they  passed." 

*  Eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  Barrow. 
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All  through  my  first  year  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Jowett  (afterwards  Master  of  Balliol)  continued 
to  show  me  the  utmost  kindness,  giving  me 
extra  work,  and  allowing  me  to  bring  the  result 
to  him  in  the  evening.  I  had  been  so  much 
neglected  at  Lyncombe,  and  so  ill-grounded 
altogether  in  my  boyhood,  that  my  passing  all 
my  examinations  successfully  was  probably 
owing  to  this  generous  action  of  his.  Hon- 
ours at  Oxford,  even  in  the  History  School,  I 
never  thought  of.  My  mother  would  only  have 
wondered  what  on  earth  I  wanted  them  for, 
and,  had  I  gained  them,  would  have  lamented 
them  as  terribly  ensnaring.  I  was  profoundly 
grateful  to  Mr.  Jowett,  but  being  constantly 
asked  to  breakfast  alone  with  him  was  a  terrible 
ordeal.  Sometimes  he  never  spoke  at  all,  and 
would  only  walk  round  the  room  looking  at  me 
with  unperceiving,  absent  eyes  as  I  ate  my 
bread  and  butter,  in  a  way  that,  for  a  very 
nervous  boy,  was  utterly  terrific.  Walking 
with  this  kind  and  silent  friend  was  even  worse : 
he  scarcely  ever  spoke,  and  if,  in  my  shyness, 
I  said  something  at  one  milestone,  he  would 
make  no  response  at  all  till  we  reached  the 
next,  when  he  would  say  abruptly,  "  Your  last 
observation  was  singularly  commonplace,"  and 
relapse   into   silence   again.     He    was   indeed 
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truly  "intermittent,"  as  Swinburne  has  called 
him.  His  quaint  brevity  of  speech  was  never 
more  remarkable  than  when  the  Council,  met  in 
solemn  conclave,  summoned  "  the  little  heretic," 
as  he  used  to  be  called,  into  its  awful  presence. 
Then,  being  asked,  "  Now,  Mr.  Jowett,  answer 
the  truth ;  can  you  sign  theThirty-nine  Articles,^" 
he  dumbfoundered  them  with — "  If  you've  a 
little  ink ! "  He  could  be  very  satirical.  I 
remember,  in  after  years,  when  Jex  Blake, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  had  been  talking 
very  prosily,  he  said,  "  I  have  long  known 
that  Law  comes  from  Lex,  but  I  never  knew 
till  now  that  Jaw  comes  from  Jex." 

On  looking  back  through  the  mists  of  years, 
I  am  often  surprised  at  the  acquaintance  whose 
society  I  sought  during  my  first  terms  at 
Oxford,  few  of  whom,  except  my  dear  friends 
Willie  Milligan  and  George  Sheffield,'  have  had 
any  share  in  my  after  life.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  were  at  Univer- 
sity in  my  time  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
so  entirely  different  a  station  in  life,  that  our 
after  paths  were  not  likely  to  cross  ;  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  had  any  mental  gifts — 
for  most  of  my  companions  had  none — were  re- 
pulsive or  disagreeable  in  their  habits. 

'  Kcjufih  son  of  Sir  Kobecl  Sheffield  of  Nonnanby  in  Lincolnshire. 
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Milligan  was  the  first  real  friend  I  had  ever 
had ;  before  that,  if  I  had  liked  any  one,  they 
had  never  liked  me,  and  vice  versa.  It  was 
always  ''Tun  qui  baisse,  et  lautre  qui  tend 
la  joue/' 

Very  odd  and  far  less  satisfactory  were  others 
of  my  early  Oxford  friendships.  One  was  for  a 
man  who  imposed  upon  those  younger  than  him- 
self by  a  sort  of  apathetic  high-handed  manner 
of  his  own,  and  whom,  when  he  professed  a 
great  preference  for  me,  I  used  to  look  up  to 
as  a  sort  of  divinity.  Many  were  the  almost 
volumes  of  sentimental  twaddle  I  wrote  both 
to  and  about  him,  and  I  used  to  listen  for  his 
footstep  on  my  staircase  as  the  great  event  of 
the  evening.  But  all  this  soon  wore  off,  and 
when  my  idol  was  once  dethroned  from  its 
pedestal,  it  became  a  contemptible  object. 

An  odder  friendship  still,  made  in  my  early 
Oxford  life,  was  that  for  a  good-looking,  senti- 
mental, would-be  poet.  Of  him  I  wrote  home 
with  heartfelt  enthusiasm,  and  at  length,  though 
I  had  never  before  asked  anything  at  home, 
took  tourage  to  persuade  my  mother  to  let 
me  go  abroad  with  him  to  Bohemia  for  part  of 
the  long  vacation.  Before  we  set  out  he  came 
to  stay  with  us  at  Hurstmonceaux,  and  greatly 
astonished  my  relations  must  have  been  to  find 
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my  charming  young  man  so  utterly  unlike  what 
I  had  described  him.  But  we  had  scarcely  set 
out  on  our  travels  before  I  found  it  out  for 
myself — the  first  discovery  being  made  when 
he  pronounced  Cologne  Cathedral  **  very  pretty" 
and  S.  Aposteln  **  very  nice/' 

To  MY  Mother. 

*^ Audernach  am  Rhein^  June  30,  1853. — 1  was 
delighted  when  we  rounded  the  corner  of  the  river 
below  Rheinach,  and  the  old  tower  of  Andemach 
came  in  sight,  with  the  cathedral,  and  the  vineyard- 
clad  hills  behind.  The  whole  place  is  delightful.  In 
the  evening  we  rambled  up  the  rocks  over  carpets 
of  thyme  and  stonecrop,  and  saw  the  last  tinge  of 
yellow  pass  away  from  the  sky  behind  the  cathedral 
and  the  light  fade  out  of  the  river.  All  along  the 
road  are  stone  niches  with  sculptures  of  the  'Sept 
Douleurs,'  and  as  we  came  in  through  the  dark 
orchards  af  number  of  children  were  chaunting  with 
lighted  tapers  before  a  gaudy  image  of  a  saint  in  a 
solitary  place  overshadowed  by  trees." 

^^  July  2. — This  morning  we  went  out  at  five,  meeting 
crowds  of  peasants  coming  in  to  market  with  their 
cheerful  '  Guten  Tag.'  I  sate  to  draw  at  the  Convent  of 
St.  Thomas  in  a  rose-garden,  while  A.  read  Hallam. 
At  twelve,  we  drove  through  the  volcanic  hills,  covered 
with  the  loveliest  flowers  —  blue  larkspur,  marigolds, 
asphodels,   campanulas,   and   great   tufts    of   crimson 
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pinks — to  the  Laacher  See,  a  deep  blue  lake,  once  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  in  a  wooded  basin  of  the  hills.  It 
still  sends  forth  such  noxious  vapours  that  no  bird  can 
fly  across  it  and  live,  and  dead  bodies  of  small  animals 
are  constantly  found  along  its  shores.  At  one  end  of 
the  lake,  Kloster  Laach  rises  out  of  the  woods,  with  a 
little  inn  nestling  in  an  orchard  close  under  the  walls  of 
the  church.  The  exterior  of  that  old  Norman  church 
is  most  beautiful,  mellowed  with  every  tint  of  age,  but 
internally  it  is  disfigured  by  whitewash;  only  the 
canopied  tomb  of  the  Phaltzgraf  Henry  II.  is  very 
curious.  We  were  so  delighted  with  the  place,  that 
we  sent  away  the  carriage  and  spent  the  evening  by 
the  lake,  which  was  all  alive  with  fireflies,  darting  in 
and  out  with  their  little  burdens  of  light  amongst  the 
trees.  In  the  morning  we  walked  back  to  Andernach, 
which  was  quite  possible,  as  I  had  no  luggage  but  a 
comb  and  a  pair  of  scissors." 

^^  Lvnbourg  on  Lahu,  July  3. — What  a  tiresome 
diligence-drive  we  have  had  from  Coblentz  here 
through  endless  forests,  but  we  were  well  repaid  as 
we  descended  upon  Limbourg.  Our  apathetic  German 
fellow  -  travellers  were  roused  to  '  wunderschon,' 
'  wundcrliebliche,'  and  even  A.  gave  one  glance  and 
faintly  emitted  the  word  'pretty.'  The  view  from 
the  bridge  is  glorious.  A  precipitous  rock  rises  out  of 
the  flats,  with  the  Lahn  rushing  beneath,  and  all  up 
one  side  the  picturesque  old  black  and  white  houses  of 
the  town,  while  growing  out  of  the  bare  rock,  its  front 
almost  on  the  precipice,  like  Durham,  towers  the 
magnificent  cathedral,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany, 
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abounding  in  all  those  depths  and  contrasts  of  colour 
which  make  the  old  German  churches  so  picturesque 
— each  window  having  its  different  moulding  of  blue, 
yellow,  and  red  stone :  and  reflected  in  the  clear  water 
beneath.  In  the  evening  we  walked  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Dietz — a  long  rambling  street  of  old 
houses,  with  the  castle  of  Oranienstein  overhanging 
them;  and  a  wonderful  ruined  bridge,  with  the  river 
dashing  triumphantly  through  broken  arches  and  over 
towers  which  have  fallen  into  the  stream." 

'*  Marbourgy  July  6. — We  came  in  the  diligence  from 
Limbourg  with  an  emigrant  family  returning  home 
from  America,  and  words  cannot  describe  their  ecstasies 
as  we  drew  near  Weilbourg  and  they  recognised  every 
place  as  a  scene  of  childhood.  '  Oh,  look  !  there  is  the 
school !  there  is  the  hedge  under  which  we  used  to 
have  our  breakfast ! '  The  noble  old  castle  of  Weil- 
bourg, on  a  precipice  above  the  grey  bridge  over  the 
Lahn,  is  very  striking.  The  German  waiter  at  the  inn 
asked  with  great  gravity  if  we  admired  it  more  than 
'the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels.'  The  endless  forest 
scenery  afterwards  was  only  varied  by  the  huge  castle 
of  Braunfels,  till  a  long  avenue  brought  us  into  the 
town  of  Wetzlar,  which  has  a  great  red  sandstone  and 
golden-lichened  cathedral,  with  a  grim  and  grand  Nor- 
man door  called  the  Heidenthurm.  At  Giessen  we 
joined  the  railway  for  Marbourg,  and  the  clock  which 
is  now  striking  nine  A.M.  is  that  of  St.  Elizabeth  !  ^ 

'  Kingsley's  *' Saint's  Tragedy,"  which  Uncle  Julius  had  read  aloud 
to  us,  and  afterwards  Montalembert's  Life,  had  made  me  very  familiar 
with  her  story. 
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are  now  quartered  in  one  of  them.  A  guide,  who 
knew  nothing  of  either  Luther  or  St.  Elizabeth,  except 
that  they  were  both  'ganz  heilige,'  let  us  into  the 
chapel  where  Luther  preached,  and  the  Ritter  Saale, 
an  old  vaulted  chamber  where  he  met  Zwingli  and 
discussed  Transubstantiation." 

"  Erfurth,  July  8.— It  is  a  delightful  walk  to  the 
Wartburg  from  Eisenach.  A  winding  path  through 
a  fir-wood  leads  to  an  opening  whence  you  look  across 
a  valley  to  a  hill  crowned  with  a  worn  gateway,  some- 
thing like  one  of  the  gates  of  Winchelsea.  In  the 
intervening  hollow  some  stone  steps  lead  to  a  dark 
gap  in  the  wood,  where  is  the  fountain  of  St.  Elizabeth 
under  a  grey  archway  with  sculptured  pillars  and 
overgrown  with  ferns.  The  water  here  is  excluded 
from  the  public  as  too  holy  for  common  use,  but  a 
little  is  let  out  for  the  people  into  a  stone  basin  below. 
By  the  side  is  a  stone  seat,  where  it  is  said  that 
Elizabeth  used  to  wash  herself. 

"Again  a  narrow  path  edged  with  blue  campanulas, 
and  then  the  grey  arch  of  the  castle-gateway.  You 
look  down  at  the  side,  and  half-way  down  the  gorge 
you  see  a  little  plot  of  ground  called  '  Luther's  Garden.' 

"  The  Wartburg  is  much  like  an  English  farmhouse. 
If  Priest's  Hawse  ^  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, it  would  resemble  it.  It  has  an  irregular  court, 
of  which  rugged  rock  is  the  pavement,  surrounded 
with  scattered  buildings,  some  black  and  white,  and 

^  An  old  monastic  farm  on  the  Levels,  between  Hailsham  and 
Eastbourne.  The  internal  interest  of  the  Wartburg  has  long  since  been 
*'  restored  ''  away,  and  its  rooms  blaze  with  gilding  and  colour. 
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some  castellated.  The  latter,  which  have  two  rows  of 
Norman  arches  and  pillars  and  a  kind  of  keep-tower 
at  the  end,  were  the  palace  of  the  Landgraves  and 
Elizabeth.  The  whole  was  full  of  women  and  guides, 
geese,  chickens,  and  dogs.  We  had  some  time  to  wait 
in  a  room,  where  we  were  refreshed  with  '  lemonade ' 
made  of  raspberries,  before  we  were  shown  over  the 
castle — the  most  interesting  points  being  the  chapel 
with  Luther's  pulpit,  and  the  room  of  his  conflict  with 
the  devil,  full  of  old  pictures  and  furniture,  but  with 
nothing  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  contemporary 
except  his  table  and  a  stone  which  he  used  as  a  foot- 
stool. When  he  threw  the  inkstand  at  the  devil,  the 
ink  made  a  tremendous  splash  upon  the  wall,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  now :  the  relic  collectors  have  scraped 
the  wall  away  down  to  the  bare  stones. 

"  At  the  last  moment  at  Eisenach  I  could  not  resist 
rushing  out  to  sketch  'Conrad  Cottars  House,*  where 
you  have  so  often  described  how  Ursula  Cotta  first 
found  the  little  Martin  Luther  singing  hymns. 

"  The  heat  here  at  Erfurth  is  so  great  that  I  have 
been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dissolution.  It  is  a  dull 
town  with  a  great  cathedral,  and  another  church  raised 
high  above  the  market-place  and  approached  by  long 
flights  of  steps.  The  Waisenhaus  is  an  orphan  in- 
stitution occupying  the  Augustinian  convent  where 
Luther  lived  as  a  monk.  All  there  is  the  same  as  in 
his  time — the  floors  he  used  to  sweep,  the  doors  he 
had  to  open,  and  the  courtyard  filled  with  flowers  and 
surrounded  by  wooden  galleries.  A  passage  lined 
with  pictures  from  the  Dance  of  Death  leads  to  the 
cells.     Luther's  cell  is  a  tiny  chamber  with  a  window 
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full  of  octagonal  glass,  and  walls  covered  with  texts : 
two  sides  were  written  by  himself.  The  furniture  is 
the  same,  and  even  the  inkstand  from  which  I  had  to 
write  my  name,  while  the  woman  who  showed  me  the 
place  mentioned  that  the  pens  were  not  the  same,  for 
Luther's  pens  were  worn  out  long  ago !  There  is  a 
portrait  by  Cranach  and  writing  of  the  three  friends, 
Luther,  Bugenhagen,  and  Melancthon. 

"A.  cannot  speak  a  word  of  German,  and  never 
knows  what  to  do  on  the  simplest  occasion,  loses 
everything,  is  always  late  for  the  train,  cannot  pack 
his  things  up,  will  not  learn  the  money,  and  has  left 
every  necessary  of  life  at  home  and  brought  the  most 
preposterous  things  with  him." 

*^  Dresderty  July  ii. — We  have  seen  a  number  of 
places  on  the  way  here.  In  the  old  cathedral  of  Naum- 
bourg  is  a  fine  Cranach  picture  of  St.  Elizabeth,  with 
the  Wartbourg  above  her  head  and  the  Marbourg 
church  at  her  feet.  In  the  cathedral  of  Mersebourg  is 
a  most  extraordinary  picture  of  the  Electoral  family  of 
Saxe-Mersebourg  receiving  the  dead  Christ  and  bearing 
him  to  the  sepulchre.  The  family  became  extinct  in 
1738,  and  they  all  lie  in  the  crypt  under  the  church  in 
the  order  in  which  they  lived,  in  coffins  covered  with 
vermilion  and  gold,  the  little  children  in  front  and  the 
grown  people  behind.  Above,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  and  in  the  sacristy  they 
put  into  my  hand  a  thing  which  I  thought  was  a  hand 
carved  in  oak,  but  found  it  was  his  own  real  hand,  cut 
oflFin  1080 1 

"  Dresden  announces   itself  by  four   black-looking 
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domes  and  towers  above  the  flat  horizon  and  then  by  the 
many  arches  of  the  long  Elbe  bridge.  It  is  very  like 
a  little — a  very  little  Paris;  the  same  rows  of  tall 
white  houses  with  green  shutters:  the  same  orange 
and  lime  trees  filling  the  air  with  their  sweetness:  only 
the  river  is  different,  so  gigantic  and  so  bright  A 
broad  flight  of  steps  took  us  to  the  stately  Bruhl  terrace 
above  the  river — ^golden  in  the  sunset.  At  the  end  an 
odd-looking  building  with  a  dome  turned  out  to  be  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  we  went  in.  One  old  Jew  in 
his  hat  dropped  in  after  another,  till  at  last  one  of  them 
put  on  a  white  muslin  shawl,  and  going  up  to  a  desk 
where  the  altar  should  be,  began  bobbing  his  head  up 
and  down  and  quacking  like  a  duck.  Then  another 
in  a  corner,  standing  with  his  face  close  to  the  wall, 
quacked  also  at  intervals,  and  then  all  the  rest  chimed 
in,  till  it  was  exactly  like  a  farmyard.  But  no  words 
can  say  how  ridiculous  it  eventually  became,  when  they 
all  burst  out  into  choruses  which  sounded  like  '  Cack 
a  lack-lack-lack.  Oh  Jeremiah  !  Jeremiah !  Oh  Noah's 
ark,  Noah's  ark!  Cack  a  lack-lack- lack,  lack,  lack: 
loo,  loo,  loo.'  All  the  little  black  Wellington  boots 
stamping  on  the  floor  together,  and  all  the  long  white 
beards  bobbing  up  and  down,  and  giving  an  audible 
thump  on  the  table  at  every  bob.  .  .  .  And  not  the 
least  absurd  part  was  that  they  seemed  to  think  our 
presence  a  compliment,  at  least  they  all  bowed  when 
we  went  out." 

*^Sc/iofia  on  Elbt\Ju/y  i6. — We  left  Dresden  by  the 
steamer — the  last  view  of  the  town  very  striking,  with 
the  broad  flood  of  the  Elbe  sweeping  through  a  line  of 
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palaces.  At  Pima  we  left  the  boat,  and  a  long  walk 
through  hot  fields  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Ottowalder  Grand.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  into  a 
chasm,  with  high  rocl(S  towering  alt  round  and  the 
most  brilliant  and  varied  greens  beneath.  In  one  place 
the  narrow  path  is  crossed  by  a  natural  arch ;  then  it 
winds  up  again  through  masses  of  forest  and  deep 
rocky  glens,  till  it  emerges  on  the  top  of  the  Bastel 

"  I  was  disappointed  with  the  Bastei,  which  is  like  a 
scene  on  the  Wye  rather  exaggerated.  You  look  over 
a  precipice  of  seven  hundred  feet,  and  see  all  around 
rocks  equally  high  shooting  straight  up  skywards  in 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  form — pillars, 
pyramids,  cones :  and  up  all  of  them  fir-trees  cling 
and  scramble,  and  bright  tufts  of  bilberries  hang  where 
no  human  hand  can  ever  gather  their  fruit.  There 
are  bridges  between  some  of  the  rocks,  and  they 
support  fragments  of  castles  of  the  robbers  who  used 
to  infest  the  Elbe,  and,  beyond  the  river,  all  the  distant 
hills  rise  in  columnar  masses  of  equal  irregularity. 
After  dining  at  the  little  inn,  we  walked  on  to  Konig- 
stein,  a  fortress  which  has  never  been  taken,  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  population  of  Dresden.  Here 
a  tremendous  thunderstorm  rolled  with  grand  effect 
around  the  mountain.  There  is  a  terrible  parapet 
overhanging  the  precipice,  where  a  page  fell  asleep, 
and  was  awakened  by  one  of  the  Electors  firing  a 
pistol  close  to  his  ear  to  break  him  of  the  habit.  A 
long  path  through  bilberry  thickets  brouglit  us  to  the 
station,  and  we  took  the  train  to  Schandau,  where  we 
slept — very  glad  to  go  to  bed  at  ten,  having  been  on 
foot  since  4  a.m. 
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"This  morning  we  took  a  carriage  for  the  first  eight 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Raven's  Crag,  and  walked  on 
to  the  Kulil-stuhl.  In  the  very  top  of  the  hill  the  rock 
has  made  a  huge  natural  arch,  which  leads  to  an  other- 
wise inaccessible  platform  overhanging  the  valleys. 
The  peasants  drove  their  cattle  here  for  protection  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  whence  the  name  of  Kuhl-stuhl, 
and  hither  the  Bohemian  Protestants  fled  for  refuge. 
There  is  a  natural  slit  in  the  rock,  with  a  staircase  to 
an  upper  platform,  which  was  the  refuge  of  the  women, 
but  only  a  thin  woman  could  reach  this  place  of  safety. 

'*  Forest  again,  ever  deeper  and  darker — and  no 
human  life  but  a  few  women  gathering  faggots  with 
bare  arms  and  legs,  till  we  reached  the  Jagd-Haus  on  the 
promontory  of  the  Lesser  Winterberg,  where  Schiller's 
name  is  cut,  with  others,  in  the  mossy  stone.  Forest 
and  bilberries  again  to  the  hotel  on  the  Greater 
Winterberg,  where  we  dined  on  mountain  florelUn 
and  strawberries  and  cranberries.  Forest,  ever  the 
same,  to  the  Prebischthor,  a  natural  arch  projecting 
over  an  abyss,  splendid  in  light  and  shadow,  and 
altogether  the  finest  scene  in  the  Saxon  Switzerland 
.  .  .  then  a  descent  to  Schona.  We  found  it  easy  to 
accomplish  in  a  day  and  a  half  that  for  which  Murray 
allots  four  days." 

'*  PraguCj  July  17. —  All  through  the  night  we 
travelled  in  a  railway  carriage  with  twenty-two 
windows  and  eighty  inmates.  Dawn  broke  on  a  flat 
country  near  the  Moldau.  At  last  a  line  of  white 
wall  crowned  a  distant  hill.  Then,  while  an  Austrian 
official   was   collecting   passports,   railway   and   river 
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alike  made  a  turn,  and  a  chain  of  towers,  domes,  and 
minarets  appeared  above  the  waving  cornfields,  one 
larger  than  the  others — the  citadel  of  Prague ! 

"  What  a  poem  the  town  is ! — the  old  square  of  the 
Grosse  Ring,  where  the  beautiful  delicately-sculptured 
Rathhaus  and  church  look  down  upon  a  red  marble 
fountain,  ever  suiTounded  by  women  with  pitchers, 
in  tall  white  caps :  the  greets  of  Bohemian  palaces, 
with  gigantic  stone  figures  guarding  the  doors:  the 
bridge,  with  statues  of  saints  bending  inwards  from 
every  pier,  and  the  huge  Hradschin  palace  on  the 
hill  beyond,  with  the  cathedral  in  its  midst:  the 
gloomy  precipice  from  which  the  Amazonian  Queen 
Libessa  hurled  down  her  lovers  one  by  one  as  she  got 
tired  of  them :  the  glorious  view  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Hradschin,  recalling  pictures  of  the  view  from  the  Pincio 
at  Rome :  the  wonderful  tombs  of  the  Bohemian  kings, 
and  the  silver  chandeliers  and  red  lights  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomuck  in  the  cathedral." 

^^July  18. — On  Sunday  afternoon  we  were  at  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  the  oldest  building  here— older 
than  Prague  itself,  and  now  only  used  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  and  other  great  occasions.  It  is  quite  in 
the  midst  of  the  Jews'  quarter,  which  is  entirely  given 
up  to  them,  and  inside  it  is  black  with  age,  its  gothic 
pillars  looming  out  of  a  coating  of  soot  and  smoke, 
never  allowed  to  be  cleared  away.  The  centre  was 
spread  with  draperies  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver.  On 
the  platform  within  them  was  the  chief  Rabbi,  a  vener- 
able man  with  a  white  beard  which  swept  over  his 
brown  robe  as  far  as  his  waist      '  He  is  wonderfully 
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under  him  at  Lutzen,  stutTcd — but  only  the  body 
remains  of  the  original  horse,  the  head  and  legs  have 
been  eaten  up  by  moths  and  renewed !  The  garden  is 
charming,  with  an  aviary  of  peacocks. 

"  A.  has  been  twice  threatened  with  airest  for  per- 
sisting in  wearing  a  wide-awake  in  the  streets,  for  at 
present  it  is  a  revolutionary  emblem !  At  first  he 
insisted  on  putting  it  on  again,  but  the  second  attack 
has  been  too  much  for  his  fortitude.  Just  now  I  was 
roused  by  his  shrieks,  and  reached  his  room  just  in 
time  to  see  a  large  black  sheep  emerge  from  under  bis 
bed! — it  had  walked  in  from  the  market  by  the  open 
galleries  and  had  taken  refuge  there." 

"  Bamberg,  July  23. — We  came  here  by  Dresden 
and  Sax  e-Al  ten  berg,  with  its  charming  old  castle. 
Near  Hof  the  engine  burst,  doing  us  no  harm,  but 
keeping  us  for  hours  sitting  on  the  grassy  railway 
bank  till  another  engine  arrived,  so  that  we  did  not 
get  here  till  3  a.m.  The  cathedral  is  glorious.  Only 
imagine  my  having  found  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Usedom  in  the  hotel,  and  the  next  morning  Lady 
Malcolm  and  her  two  daughters  arrived — most  kind, 
most  amusing — and  Madame  von  Usedom  most  extra- 
ordinary. She  received  me  with  '  You're  wonderfully 
like  your  sister,  and  she  is  very  beautiful,'  so  that's  a 
compliment!" 

"July  28. — We  have  had  another  vision  of  loveliness 
at  Nuremberg,  One  became  quite  weary  of  saying, 
'  Oh  !  how  beautiful !  how  beautiful ! '  But  no  letter 
can  give  an  idea  of  what  Nuremberg  is — 'The  German 
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Venice'  Madame  d'Usedom  called  it.  And  Albert 
Diirer  is  a  part  of  the  place :  whenever  I  see  his  wood- 
cuts again  at  the  Rectory,  they  will  bring  back  the 
town  to  me — where  his  house  is,  and  his  pictures,  his 
statue,  and  most  of  all  his  grave,  in  a  cemetery  full  of 
hollyhocks  and  lilies." 

We  came  home  by  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  then  through  France  via 
Chalons  and  Rheims.  In  thinking  of  present 
expenses  (1895),  "  often  marvel  at  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  long  tour  we  had  made.  We  had 
seen  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  much 
of  France,  had  travelled  for  six  weeks,  and 
travelled  in  comfort,  and,  including  journeys  to 
and  from  the  coast  of  England,  we  could  each 
have  spent  only  ^25,  for  we  had  no  more  to 
spend.  I  joined  my  mother  at  Ashburton 
Vicarage,  near  Dartmoor,  whence  we  saw 
'*Wistman's  Wood*' — that  wonderful  stunted 
grove  of  immemorial  oak-trees  in  the  midst 
of  the  moors.  On  our  way  home  we  went  to 
stay  with  Miss  Boyle ^  at  Portishead.  It  was 
my  mothers  first  sight  of  her,  and  she  was 
much  struck  by  that  extraordinary  person,  for 
whom  at  that  time  I  had  an  almost  passionate 
devotion,  and  who  had  unfortunately  just  be- 

^  See  p.  289. 
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come  notorious  through  her  appearance — being 
subpoenaed  on  the  wrong  side — ^at  the  trial  of 
the  false  Sir  Hugh  Smith,  the  claimant  of  Ash- 
ton  Court.  This  trial  created  a  tremendous 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  the  decision  was 
nearly  given  in  favour  of  the  claimant.  His 
wife,  a  daughter  of  De  Wint  the  artist,  had 
already  ordered  the  carriage  in  which  she  was 
to  make  a  triumphal  entry,  when  the  cause 
suddenly  collapsed  through  the  evidence  of 
a  jeweller  who  had  been  employed  to  forge 
a  brooch  upon  which  much  of  importance  de- 
pended. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Thirlwall,  was 
staying  at  the  Rectory  when  I  was  at  home. 
Excellent  as  he  was,  I  was  horribly  afraid 
of  him,  for  a  more  repellent,  freezing  manner 
than  his  I  never  saw.  I  hated  the  Rectory 
now  more  than  ever,  but  was  more  than 
ever  devoted  to  Lime.  What  a  vision  I  have 
now  of  its  quietude  in  those  hot  summer 
days,  only  the  wind  whispering  in  the  old 
abele-trees  and  rippling  the  waves  upon  the 
pool,  and  of  the  fresh  morning  smell  of  the 
pinks  and  roses  and  syringa,  bowed  down  by 
the  heavy  dew.  Our  intensely  quiet  life  would 
have  suited  few  young  men,  but  when  my 
dear  mother  was   well,   and   the    Rectory   not 
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as  important  to  me  then  as  the  publication  of 
one  of  my  large  books  is  now — and  I  obtained 
ten  shillings  for  it  with  great  pride!  I  had 
much  pleasure  in  a  visit  from  Arthur  Stanley 
this  term,  and  Mr.  Jowett — **the  great  Balliol 
tutor '' — continued  his  kindness  and  his  voluntary 
lessons  to  me,  though  I  must  often  sorely  have 
tried  his  patience.  I  was,  no  doubt,  a  terrible 
little  prig,  and  I  have  just  found,  amongst  old 
letters,  a  very  kind  one  from  him,  written  in 
the  vacation,  urging  me  to  make  an  effort  to 
conquer  **  my  conceit,  which  was  not  vanity, 
but  a  constant  restlessness  about  myself."^ 
Jowett  was — tiresome  perhaps,  in  some  ways, 
but — one  of  the  most  unselfish  persons  I  have* 
ever  known.  By  his  own  life,  as  in  his  ser- 
mons, he  constantly  inculcated  disinterested- 
ness, sympathy,  and  the  love  of  God.  The 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  Resurrec- 
tion, &c.,  he  utterly  ignored,  out  of  the  pulpit 
as  in  it,  and  I  believe  Arthur  Stanley  quite 
agreed  with  him  in  his  heart,  though  he  had 
not  quite  **  the  courage  of  his  opinions." 

*  I  was  altogether  a  disappointment  to  Professor  Jowett.  I  did  not 
get  on  in  the  line  in  which  he  wished  ine  to  get  on,  and  in  what  I  was 
able  to  do  in  after  life  he  had  no  interest  whatever.  He  dropped  me 
after  I  left  Oxford.  I  seldom  saw  him  again,  and  be  never  knew, 
perhaps,  how  grateful  I  felt  for  his  long-ago  kindness.  Professor 
Benjamin  Jowett  died  at  Headley  Hall,  in  Hampshire,  October  i,  1893. 
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**  Reading  men''  used  to  congratulate  me  upon 
my  intimacy  with  Jowett,  little  knowing  of  how 
admonitory  a  nature  were  all  his  conversations 
with  me.  Amongst  the  freshmen  of  the  term 
were  two  with  whom  I  became  great  friends 
afterwards.  One  was  Frederick  Forsyth  Grant/ 
whom  we  always  called  **  Kyrie,"  because  when 
he  went  to  spend  the  long  vacation  at  Athens 
(of  all  places  in  the  world),  he  was  called  from 
his  generosity  **  Kyrie  Dora  '* — the  lord  of  gifts. 
The  other  was  a  peculiarly  boyish-looking 
fellow,  with  a  remarkably  lithe,  graceful  figure, 
and  a  little  Skye-terrier  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  I  remember  the  shy  longing  I  had 
to  make  friends  with  him,  and  my  first  visit 
after  dinner — finding  him  drinking  coffee  with 
his  little  dog  by  his  side :  it  was  George 
Sheffield,  my  constant  friend  afterwards  for 
very  many  years. 

To  MY  Mother. 

'*  University  College^  Nov,  1 8,  1853. — This  morning 
I  was  asked  to  breakfast  with  the  Master,  whose 
courteous  placidity  is  such  that  he  looks  as  if  turmoil, 
contradiction,  and  reform  could  never  approach  him. 
He  received  us  kindly  but  very  solemnly,  with  an  old 
Miss    Plumptre   in   a   rich    satin   gown    by   his   side. 

*  Of  Ecclcs  Greig,  near  Forfar. 
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There  was  an  awful  pause  at  first,  while  we  stood 
in  a  row,  and  the  Master  and  his  sister  addressed  an 
observation  in  turn  to  each  of  us,  never  going  out  of 
the  regular  line.  At  breakfast  I  thought  they  talked 
pleasantly,  though  the  others  pronounced  it  ^very 
flat.'  When  he  considered  we  had  stayed  long  enough, 
the  Master^  pulled  out  his  watch  and  said,  holding  it  in 
his  hand, '  Good-bye,  Mr.  Gregson/  when  Mr.  Gregson 
felt  he  must  get  up  and  walk  out,  and  we  all  followed. 
The  Masters  of  colleges  are  really  almost  nonentities, 
but  have  an  absurd  idea  of  their  own  dignity.  The 
Provost  of  Oriel  the  other  day  wrote — 'The  Provost 
of  OrieP  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,*  and  wishes  to  know  what  time  the 
examination  will  be ; '  and  in  answer  was  snubbed  by 
'Alexander  the  Great  presents  his  compliments  to 
Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  and  informs  him  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  it.' 

"  I  breakfasted  the  other  day  at  Wadham  with  a  most 
extraordinary  man  called  R.,  whose  arms  and  legs 
all  straggle  away  from  his  body,  and  who  holds  up 
his  hands  like  a  kangaroo.  His  oddities  are  a  great 
amusement  to  his  friends,  who  nevertheless  esteem 
him.  One  day  a  man  said  to  him, '  How  do  you  do,  R.  ? ' 
and  he  answered,  'Quite  well,  thank  you.*     Imagine 


*  It  would  be  impossible  to  discover  a  more  perfect  old  "  gentleman  " 
than  Dr.  Plum pt re,  though  he  was  often  laughed  at.  When  he  was 
inquiring  into  any  fault,  he  would  begin  with,  **  Now  pray  take  care 
wliat  you  say,  because  whatever  you  say  I  shall  believe.*'  He  had  an 
old-fashioned  veneration  for  rank,  and  let  Lord  Egmont  oflf  lectures  two 
days  in  the  week  that  he  might  hunt — '*  it  was  so  suitable." 

^  Dr.  Hawkins.  ^  Dean  Gaisford. 
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the  man's  astonishment  at  receiving  next  day  a  note — ' 
'  Dear  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  acting 
a  deceptive  part.  When  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I 
was  quite  well,  I  had  really  a  headache :  this  has  been 
upon  my  conscience  ever  since.'  The  man  was  ex- 
tremely amused,  and  showed  the  letter  to  a  friend,  who, 
knowing  R.'s  frailties,  said  to  him,  'Oh  R.,  how 
could  you  act  so  wrongly  as  to  call  Mr.  Burton  "  Dear 
Sir" — thereby  giving  him  the  impression  that  you 
liked  him,  when  you  know  that  you  dislike  him  ex- 
tremely ? '  So  poor  R.  was  sadly  distressed,  and  a  few 
days  later  Mr.  Burton  received  the  following: — 'Burton, 
I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  again,  but  I  have  been  shown 
that,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  I  have  been  for 
the  second  time  deceiving  you:  by  calling  you  dear 
sir,  I  may  have  led  you  to  suppose  I  liked  you,  which 
I  never  did,  and  never  can  do.  I  am,  Burtoni 
yours  &c. ! ' " 

The  winter  of  1853  was  a  very  sad  one.  I 
found  my  dearest  mother  very  feeble  and  totter- 
ing, and  it  was  a  constant  grief  to  me  to  see  the 
patient,  worn  look  of  illness  in  her  forehead 
as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair.  She  would 
occupy  herself,  however,  as  usual  in  cutting  out 
clothes  for  the  poor,  saying  that  her  own  suf- 
ferings from  the  cold  forbade  her  not  trying 
to  prevent  theirs.  I  scarcely  ever  ventured 
to  leave  her  for  a  moment  as  long  as  we 
stayed  at  home,  always  inventing  an  excuse  to 
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walk  behind  her  whenever  she  went  upstairs, 
for  fear  she  should  suddenly  fall.  On  the 
20th  of  December,  the  Stanleys  being  absent 
at  Canterbury,  we  went  up  to  their  empty 
house  in  Grosvenor  Crescent.  Here  the 
winter  was  much  preferable  to  that  at  Lime, 
and  on  the  whole  my  mother  suffered  less ; 
but  my  life  was  that  of  a  constant  sick- 
nurse,  scarcely  ever  away  from  her.  When 
I  was,  I  generally  went  in  the  dusk  to  the 
National  Gallery — too  late  to  see  the  pictures, 
but  I  liked  to  wander  about  in  the  almost 
empty  rooms,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  there, 
and  knowing  no  one  in  London  myself,  to  make 
imaginary  histories  about  the  one  or  two  figures 
which  still  lingered,  finding  the  same  odd 
refuge  as  myself  from  the  turmoil  of  the  town. 
In  reading  my  journal  of  this  winter,  I  can 
recall  the  days  of  intense  anguish  I  went 
through,  seeing  before  me,  as  I  thought,  the 
realisation  of  Dr.  Chapman's  verdict  that 
softening  of  the  brain  had  definitely  set  in  for 
my  dearest  mother.  As  the  year  closed  in 
gloom,  I  looked  forward  with  terror  to  what 
the  next  would  bring,  to  the  probability  of 
not  having  another  year  to  surround  her  with 
my  love,  to  ward  off  every  sorrow.  Whilst 
conscious   that    my    character    had    certainly 
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expanded  under  the  happier  life  I  had  been 
leading  at  Oxford,  and  that  the  interests  of 
my  friends  there  had  become  as  near  my  heart 
as  my  own,  I  realised  that  all  I  could  be  and  do 
for  my  own  mother  was  no  jnere  duty,  it  was 
the  outpouring  of  my  whole  soul ;  for  I  did 
not  entertain  an  angel  unawares.  At  the  New 
Year  my  mother  s  attacks  increased  ;  often  she 
was  unable  to  see  and  became  almost  uncon- 
scious. Yet  by  the  21st  of  January  she  had 
rallied  so  much  that  I  was  able  to  return  in 
tolerable  comfort  to  Oxford. 


To   MY    MOTHKR. 

"  University  College^  Jan.  22,  1854. — My  dearest 
mother  will  often  have  thought  of  her  child  in  his 
college  home :  and  how  often  have  I  thought  of  my 
own  mother,  and  longed  to  be  by  her  to  watch  and 
take  care  of  her  still.  I  feel  the  blank  on  the  staircase, 
now  my  hand  has  nothing  to  do  in  helping  you.  It  is 
a  comfort  that  you  have  plenty  of  nurses  to  take  care 
of  you ;  but  the  great  comfort  of  all  is  that  you  now 
no  longer  zvant  me. 

"  I  have  new  rooms  now  in  the  '  New  Buildings.' 
They  are  not  very  large,  but  the  sitting-room  has  the 
charm  of  a  beautiful  oriel  window  overhanging  the 
High  Street,  with  a  cushioned  seat  all  round  and  a 
small  writing-table  in  the  middle :  and  the  view  is 
delightful." 
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I  think  it  was  during  the  Easter  vacation  of 
this  year  that  a  day  of  national  humiliation  was 
appointed  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Severely  indeed  was  the  fast-day  observed  at 
H  urstmonceaux.  At  Lime  we  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  bread,  and  for  dinner  some  boiled  sea- 
kale,  a  vegetable  which  I  have  ever  since  asso- 
ciated with  that  time ;  and  I  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  serio-comic  face  of  our 
butler,  John  Gidman,  when  we  were  ushered 
into  the  dining-room,  with  the  table  laid  out 
as  usual,  and,  when  the  covers  were  taken  off, 
only  that  amount  of  food  was  displayed.  In 
theory  Aunt  Esther  was  always  urging  the 
duty  not  only  of  a  saintly,  but  of  an  ascetic  life, 
and  it  was  not  her  fault  that  the  only  cell 
where  she  could  herself  carry  out  in  practice 
her  austere  views  was  an  orange-scented  library 
lined  with  rare  folios  or  precious  works  of  art. 

This,  the  second  year  of  my  Oxford  life, 
was  very  enjoyable.  Not  intiending  to  read 
for  honours,  for  which  I  had  no  ambition  (as 
my  mother,  unlike  many  parents,  would  have 
had  no  pleasure  whatever  in  my  obtaining 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  re- 
garded them  as  a  most  undesirable  "snare"), 
I  had  plenty  of  time  for  other  things,  and  pur- 
sued those  studies  of  French,  Italian,  History, 
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and    Archaeology   which  have   been    far  more 
really  useful  to  me  than  any  amount  of  Latin 
and  Greek.     My  devotion  to  George  Sheffield 
showed  itself,  amongst  other  ways,  in  writing  a 
story  every  week,  which  was  presented  to  him 
on  Sunday.     Many  of  these  stories,   though  I 
forget  them,  must,   I  now  believe,   have  been 
rather    interesting.      Lady    Sheffield    used    to 
keep  them,  and,  as  they  all  referred  to  things 
and  people  long  past,  George  and   I    used  to 
make  schemes  of  publishing  them   some   day 
in  a  black  cover  adorned  with  a  white   skull 
and    cross-bones,    under    the    title   of   "  Dead 
Dust," — an  idea  which,   I  am  thankful  to  say, 
was  never  carried   out.     With  Troutbeck  and 
Duckworth  I  used  to  attend  and  make  copious 
notes  of  the  lectures  of  Professor  Philips  on 
Geology,    which    sometimes   assumed    a    peri- 
patetic form. 

To  MY  Mother. 

*'  Oxfordj  June  9,  1854. — At  half-past  ten  yesterday, 
Troutbeck,  Duckworth,  Bowden,  and  I,  met  the  Pro- 
fessor and  twenty-eight  fellow-geologists  at  the  station. 
The  Professor  was  dressed  in  a  queer  old  brown  suit, 
and  we  were  all  armed  with  hammers,  and  baskets  to 
carry  provisions  and  bring  back  fossils.  We  took  the 
train  to  Handbro',  on  the  outskirts  of  Blenheim  Park, 
and  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  the  Professor,  followed 
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by  his  whole  lecture,  rushed  up  the  railway  bank, 
where  he  delivered  a  thrilling  discourse  on  terrebratulce^ 
which  are  found  in  that  place,  and  for  which  we  all 
grubbed  successfully  immediately  afterwards.  And  in 
that  extraordinary  manner  we  perambulated  the  country 
all  day — getting  on  a  few  yards,  and  then  stopping  to 
hear  a  lecture  on  some  stone  the  Professor  had  spied 
in  the  hedge,  or  which  one  of  the  party  had  picked  up 
in  the  road.  Greatly  did  we  astonish  the  villages  we 
passed  through.  '  What  ^^*jyou  all  come  professionis- 
ing  about,  zur  ? '  said  one  old  man  to  me.  We  had 
luncheon  in  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  with 
mosaics. 

*'  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Professor's  '  Soiree.' 
Here  I  found  it  much  more  amusing  to  listen  to  his 
sister's  discourse  about  '  poor  dear  Buckland — my 
friends  Whewell  and  Sedgwick  —  my  dear  friend 
Faraday  —  my  very  celebrated  uncle,  and  my  also 
celebrated  brother,'  than  to  attend  to  the  Professor 
himself,  who  was  exhibiting  photographs  of  the  scenery 
and  geology  of  the  moon." 

Amongst  the  remarkable  persons  whom  I 
frequently  saw  in  my  earlier  Oxford  life  was 
the  venerable  Dr.  (Martin  Joseph)  Routh,  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalen,  born  1755,  who  died  in 
1854,  in  his  hundredth  year.  He  would  de- 
scribe his  mother  as  having  known  a  lady  who 
had  met  Charles  II.  walking  round  the  parks 
at  Oxford  with  his  dogs.     He  had  himself  seen 
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Dr.  Johnson  '^scrambling  up  the  steps  of  Uni- 
versity."    In  him  I  myself  saw  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  much   the  same 
dress,  and  even  ponderous  manner  of  speaking. 
I  remember  Goldwin  Smith  once  asking  him 
how  he  did,  and  his  replying,  "  I  am  suffering, 
sir,  from  a  catarrhal  cold,  which,  however,  sir, 
I  take  to  be  a  kind  provision  of  Nature  to  re- 
lieve the  peccant  humours  of  the  system."    His 
recollections  of  old  Oxford  extended  naturally 
over  the  most  immense  period.     Sir  George 
Dasent  has  told  me  that  the  President  once 
asked  him,  **  Did  you  ever  hear,  sir,  of  Gowns- 
man's  Gallows  ?  "  —  **  No,    Mr.    President." — 
**  What,  sir,  do  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  never 
heard  of  Gownsman's  Gallows.'^    Why,   I  tell 
you,  sir,  that  I  have  seen  two  undergraduates 
hanged  on  Gownsman's  Gallows  in  Holywell — 
hanged,  sir,  for  highway  robbery." 

A  few  years  before  the  President's  death, 
when  he  was  at  Ewelme,  his  living  in  the 
country,  his  butler  became  insane  and  had 
to  be  sent  away.  When  he  was  leaving,  he 
begged  to  see  the  President  once  more,  "to 
ask  his  blessing,"  as  he  said.  The  President 
received  him  in  the  garden,  where  the  man, 
stooping  as  if  to  kiss  his  hand,  bit  it — bit  a 
piece  out  of  it.     *'  How  did  you  feel,  Mr.  Pre- 
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sident,"  said  Sir  G.  Dasent  afterwards,  "  when 
the  man  bit  your  hand?" — "Why,  at  first, 
sir,"  said  the  President,  "  I  felt  considerably 
alarmed ;  for  I  was  unaware,  sir,  what  pro- 
portion of  human  virus  might  have  been  com- 
municated by  the  bite ;  but  in  the  interval  of 
reaching  the  house,  I  was  convinced  that  the 
proportion  of  virus  must  have  been  very  small 
indeed :  then  I  was  at  rest,  but,  sir,  I  had  the 
bite  cauterised."  It  was  often  observed  of  Dr. 
Routh  that  he  never  appeared  on  any  occasion 
without  his  canonicals,  which  he  wore  con- 
stantly. Some  ill  -  disposed  undergraduates 
formed  a  plan  which  should  force  him  to  break 
this  habit,  and  going  under  his  window  at 
midnight,  they  shouted  "  Fire."  The  Presi- 
dent appeared  immediately  and  in  the  most 
terrible  state  of  alarm,  but  in  full  canonicals. 

It  was  only  forty-eight  hours  before  Dr. 
Routh  died  that  his  powers  began  to  fail.  He 
ordered  his  servants  to  prepare  rooms  for  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  had  been 
long  since  dead,  and  then  they  felt  sure  the 
end  was  come.  They  tried  to  get  him  upstairs 
to  bed,  but  he  struggled  with  the  banisters  as 
with  an  imaginary  enemy.  He  then  spoke  of 
pedigrees,  and  remarked  that  a  Mr.  Edwards 
was  descended  from  two  royal  families  :  he  just 
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murmured  something  about  the  American  war, 
and  then  he  expired.  He  left  his  widow  very 
ill  provided  for,  but  the  college  gave  her  a 
handsome  income. 

On  reaching  home  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
all  the  anxieties  of  the  previous  winter  about 
my  mother's  health  were  renewed.  She  was 
utterly  incapable  of  either  any  physical  or  any 
mental  effort,  and  my  every  minute  was  occu- 
pied in  an  agony  of  watchfulness  over  her.  I 
felt  then,  as  so  often  since,  that  the  only  chance 
of  her  restoration  was  from  the  elasticity  of 
foreign  air,  and  then,  as  so  often  since,  was 
my  misery  and  anxiety  increased  by  the  cruel 
taunts  of  my  aunts,  who  protested  that  I  was 
only  trying  to  drag  her  away  from  home,  at 
a  sacrifice  to  her  comfort,  from  a  most  selfish 
desire  for  my  own  amusement.  However, 
when  a  short  stay  at  Southborough  and  East- 
bourne seemed  rather  to  increase  than  cure  the 
malady,  the  absolute  decision  of  her  doctor 
caused  the  talked-of  journey  to  be  accomplished, 
and  we  set  out  for  Switzerland,  accompanied 
by  Charlotte  Leycester, — my  mother,  as  usual, 
being  quite  delighted  to  go  abroad,  and  saying, 
'*  1  have  no  doubt  as  soon  as  I  reach  Boulogne 
I  shall  be  quite  well," — a  result  which  was  very 
nearly  obtained.    We  lingered  first  at  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  with  its  pompous  but  then  desolate 
chdteau,  and  gardens  brilliant  with  blue  lark- 
spurs and  white  feverfew — the  commonest 
plants  producing  an  effect  1  have  seldom  seen 
elsewhere.  A  pet  trout,  certainly  of  enor- 
mous age,  and  having  its  scales  covered  with 
a  kind  of  fungus,  was  alive  then,  and  came 
up  for  biscuit :  it  was  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Marie  Antoinette.  At  Chalons  we  took 
the  steamer  down  the  Sa6ne,  and  a  picture 
that  dwells  with  me  through  life  is  that  of 
the  glorious  effect,  as  we  entered  Lyons,  of 
the  sun  suddenly  bursting  through  the  dark 
thunderclouds  and  lighting  up  every  projec- 
tion of  roof  and  window  in  the  tall  houses 
which  lined  the  quay  and  the  bright  figures 
beneath.  I  have  often  been  at  Lyons  since, 
but  have  never  cared  for  it  as  I  did  then, 
when  we  stayed  long  enough  to  enjoy  S.  Martin 
d'Ainay,  and  the  picturesque  ascent  to  the 
Fouvieres  and  noble  view  from  its  terrace,  and 
to  marvel  at  the  vast  collection  of  votive  offer- 
ings, memorials  of  those  who  prayed  to  the 
Virgin  in  danger  and  were  protected  by  her, 
while  we  wondered  where  the  memorials  of 
those  were  who  invoked  her  and  whose  prayers 
were  not  answered.  My  mother  went  straight 
from  Lyons  to  Aix-les- Bains  by  voiturUr,  but 
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I  lingered  to  see  the  beauties  of  Vienne,  and 
followed  by  steamer  up  the   Rhone  and   Lac 
de  Bourget  with  my  Southgate  friend  Walter 
Portman.^      We  found    Aix  terribly   hot,  and 
generally  spent  the  evenings  by  or  on  the  lake, 
where  one  day  my  mother,   Lea,   and   I   were 
in  some  danger,  being  caught  in  a  tremendous 
burrasco.      Thence  a  most  wearisome  journey 
voiitiHer  took  us  from  Aix  to  Geneva,  a  place 
for  which  I  conceived  the  most  intense  aver- 
sion,  from    its  hot  baking  situation,   and   the 
illiberal  and  presumptuous  **  religion  "  of  its  in- 
heibitants.     While  there,  in  a  hotel  facing  the 
lake,  I  was  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  Lea,  who  was  very  alarmingly  ill,  and  while 
attending  to  and  trying  to  calm  her,  was  roused 
by  shrieks  of  '*  Fire  "  in  the  street,  and  saw  the 
opposite  house  burst  into  flame.     Alarm-bells 
rang,  engines  were  summoned,  crowds  arrived, 
and  only  a  change  in  the  wind  saved  us  from 
destruction  or  (light.     We  moved  afterwards  to 
the  Hotel  des  Et rangers,  a  house  in  a  damp 
garden  near  the  lake.     Here  we  were  seated 
almost  alone  at  the  little  table-cV h6te  when  we 
heard  the  most  extraordinary  hissing  and  rush- 
ing sound,  like  a  clock  being  wound  up,   and 
a  very  little  lady  entered,  who  seemed  to  be 

^  Walter  Berkeley,  4lh  son  of  the  1st  Viscount  Portman. 
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impelled  into  the  room,  followed  by  her  hus- 
band. On  reaching  her  chair,  several  loud 
clicks  resulted  in  her  being  lifted  into  it  as  by 
invisible  power!  It  was  Mrs.  Archer  Clive, 
the  then  celebrated  authoress  of  "  Paul  Ferroll," 
who  had  no  legs,  and  moved  by  clock-work. 

While  at  Geneva,  I  saw  many  of  its  pecu- 
liar celebrities,  especially  M.  Gaussen  and  M. 
Merle  d'Aubign^,  the  historian  of  the  Refor- 
mation, whose  real  name  was  only  Merle,  the 
sequence  having  been  adopted  from  his  former 
residence.  He  had  a  very  striking  appearance, 
his  hair  being  quite  grey,  but  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows deep  black,  with  a  fine  forehead  and 
expression.  Another  person  we  saw  was  M. 
Berthollet,  with  an  enormous  head.  It  was  with 
difificulty  that  any  of  these  persons  could  be  con- 
vinced that  our  sole  object  in  coming  to  Geneva 
was  not  to  see  a  certain  pasteur,  of  whom  we 
had  never  even  heard.  We  visited  Ferney, 
which  thrives  upon  the  unpleasant  memory  of 
Voltaire,  who  had  a  villa  there,  in  which  we  saw 
the  tomb  of — his  heart!  The  inn  has  as  its 
sign  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  French  wig. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  at  Colonel 
Tronchin's  lovely  villa.  He  was  a  most  excel- 
lent man,  and  one  could  not  help  seeing  how 
nobly    and    unostentatiously  he  employed    his 
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large  fortune  for  the  good  of  others.  Yet  one 
could  not  help  seeing  also  how  many  of  his 
followers  put  up  their  religious  scruples  h'ke  an 
umbrella  to  ward  off  whatever  was  not  quite  to 
their  liking — how  **  No,  I  could  not  think  of 
it ;  it  would  be  against  my  conscience/*  became 
at  Geneva,  as  elsewhere,  very  liable  to  be  said 
in  pure  selfishness. 

My  mother's  sufferings  from  the  heat  led  to 
our  going  from  Geneva  to  Chamounix.  On 
the  way  we  slept  at  St.  Martin.  As  I  was 
drawing  there  upon  the  bridge,  a  little  girl 
came  to  beg,  but  beggars  were  so  common 
that  I  paid  no  attention  to  her  entreaties,  till 
her  queer  expression  attracted  me,  and  a  boy 
who  came  up  at  the  same  time  described  her 
as  an  **  abandonn^e,"  for  her  father  was  in 
prison,  her  sister  dead,  and  her  mother  had 
deserted  her  and  gone  off  to  Paris.  The  child, 
who  had  scarcely  an  apology  for  being  clothed, 
verified  this  in  a  touching  and  at  the  same 
time  an  elf-like  way — grinning  and  bemoaning 
her  sorrows  in  the  same  breath.  Charlotte 
Leycester  gave  her  four  sous,  with  which  she 
was  so  enchanted  that  she  rushed  away,  throw- 
ing her  hands  into  the  air  and  making  every 
demonstration  of  delight,  and  we  thought  we 
should    see   no    more   of  her.      However,    in 
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going  home,  we  found  her  under  a  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  where  she  showed  us 
with  rapture  the  bread  she  had  been  able  to 
buy  with  the  money  which  had  been  given 
her.  An  old  woman  standing  by  told  us  about 
her  —  how  wonderfully  little  the  child  lived 
on,  sleeping  from  door  to  door,  and  how  extra- 
ordinary her  spirits  still  were.  It  was  so  odd 
a  case,  and  there  was  something  so  interesting 
in  the  child,  that  we  determined  to  follow  her, 
and  see  where  she  really  would  go  to  sleep. 
To  our  surprise,  instead  of  guiding  us  through 
the  village,  she  took  her  way  straight  up 
the  woods  on  the  mountain-side,  by  a  path 
which  she  assured  us  was  frequented  by 
wolves.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the  place  she 
led  us  to  was  most  desolate — some  chalets 
standing  by  themselves  in  the  woods,  almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  the  glass  gone 
from  the  windows,  which  were  filled  up  with 
straw  and  bits  of  wood.  Meantime  we  had 
made  out  from  the  child  that  her  name  was 
Toinette,  daughter  of  Fran9ois  Bernard,  and 
that  she  once  lived  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Passy,  where  her  home  had  been  burnt  to 
the  ground,  a  scene  which  she  described  with 
marvellous  gesticulations.  She  seemed  to  have 
conceived  the  greatest  affection  for  Charlotte. 
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When  asked  if  she  knew  that  it  was  wrong  to 
lie  and  steal,  she  said,  "  Rather  than  steal,  I 
would  have  my  head  cut  off,  like  the  people  in 
the  prisons.  I  pray  every  day,  and  my  prayer 
shall  be  always  for  you,  Madame." 

A  great  dog  flew  out  of  the  cottage  at  us, 
but  Toinette  drove  it  away,  and  called  out  a 
woman  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
The  woman  said  she  knew  nothing  of  Toinette, 
but  that  she  had  implored  to  sleep  there  about 
three  weeks  before,  and  that  she  had  slept  there 
ever  since  ;  and  then  the  child,  caressing  her 
and  stroking  her  cheeks,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  do  the  same  again.  The  woman  offered  to 
go  with  us  to  another  house,  where  the  people 
knew  the  child  better.  On  arriving,  we  heard 
the  inmates  at  prayers  inside,  singing  a  simple 
litany  in  responses.  Afterwards  they  came 
out  to  speak  to  us.  They  said  it  was  but  for  a 
very  small  matter  Fran9ois  Bernard  was  im- 
prisoned, as  he  had  only  stolen  some  bread 
when  he  was  starving,  but  that,  if  he  came 
back,  he  could  do  nothing  for  Toinette, 
and  as  her  uncles  were  idiots,  there  was  no- 
body to  take  care  of  her  :  if  we  wished  to 
do  anything  for  her,  we  had  better  speak 
to  the  Syndic,  who  lived  higher  up  the 
mountain  ;    so     thither    we    proceeded,     with 
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Toinette    and   all    her    female    friends    in  our 
train. 

It  was  a  strange  walk,  by  starlight  through 
the  woods,  and  a  queer  companionship  of 
rough  kind-hearted  people.  Toinette,  only 
seven  years  old,  laughed  and  skipped  over  the 
stones,  holding  Charlotte's  gown,  and  declar- 
ing she  would  never  leave  her.  We  had 
expected  to  find  the  magistrate  living  in  a 
better  house  than  the  others,  but  it  was  like  its 
neighbours — a  little  brown  chSlet  by  the  side 
of  a  torrent.  The  Syndic  was  already  in  bed, 
but  Madame,  his  wife,  speedily  got  him  up, 
and  we  held  a  parley  with  him  on  the  wooden 
staircase,  all  the  other  people  standing  below. 
He  said  that  there  were  no  workhouses,  no 
orphan  asylums,  and  that  though  it  was  a  bad 
case,  the  commune  had  no  funds  ;  school  did  not 
open  till  October,  and  even  if  Toinette  got  work 
there  was  no  lodging  for  her  at  night.  How- 
ever, when  Charlotte  promised  to  clothe  her, 
he  was  so  much  enchanted  with  the  "grandeur 
de  sa  charit^,"  that  he  said  he  would  consult 
with  the  commune  about  Toinette.  Mean- 
time, in  the  morning  Charlotte  bought  her 
some  clothes,  and  settled  something  for  her 
future  ;  but  before  we  left  we  saw  that  she 
must  not  be  too  much  indulged,  as  she  asked 
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trees  and  its  noble  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
Aosta  with  its  Roman  ruins.  In  returning,  I 
was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  snowstorm  at 
the  top  of  the  St.  Bernard,  and  detained  the 
whole  of  a  most  tedious  day  in  the  company  of 
the  kind  priests  (monks  they  are  not)  and 
their  dogs.  During  this  time  sixty  travellers 
arrived  in  turn  and  took  refuge.  We  all  dined 
together,  and  saw  the  hospice  and  the  Morgue, 
which  is  a  very  awful  sight  :  the  snow  has  so 
perfectly  embalmed  the  bodies,  that  they  retain 
all  their  features,  though  quite  black  ;  the  hair 
also  remains.  In  one  corner  was  a  woman 
hugging  her  baby  to  her  breast  as  the  death 
silence  overtook  her.  We  all  went  down 
through  the  snow  in  a  regular  caravan,  and  I 
joined  my  mother  at  Villeneuve  and  went  with 
her  to  Clarens. 

Railways  make  travelling  in  Switzerland,  as 
elsewhere,  so  easy  now,  that  it  is  difificult  to 
realise  how  long  and  tedious  the  journey  to 
Visp  was  when  I  next  left  my  mother  to  go 
to  Zermatt.  On  my  way  I  visited  the  old 
mountain-perched  cathedral  of  Sion,  then  one 
of  the  most  entirely  beautiful  and  romantic 
churches  in  the  world,  now  utterly  destroyed 
by  a  **  restoration,*'  from  which  one  might  have 
hoped  its  precipitous  situation  would  have  pre- 
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served  it.  I  walked  in  one  day  from  Visp  to 
Zermatt,  and  thence  made  all  the  excursions, 
and  always  alone.  The  Corner  Grat  is  much 
the  finest  view,  all  the  others  being-  only  bits 
of  the  same.  It  is  a  bleak  rock,  bare  of 
vegetation,  far  from  humanity.  Thence  you 
look  down,  first  by  a  great  precipice  upon  a 
wilderness  of  glaciers,  and  beyond,  upon  a  still 
greater  wilderness  of  mountains  all  covered  with 
snow.  They  tell  you  one  is  Monte  Rosa, 
another  the  Weiss  Horn,  and  so  on,  but  they 
all  look  very  much  alike,  except  the  great 
awful  Matterhorn,  tossing  back  the  clouds  from 
its  twisted  peak.  It  is  a  grand  view,  but  I 
could  never  care  for  it.  The  snow  hides  the 
f(3rms  of  the  mountains  altogether,  and  none  of 
them  especially  strike  you  except  the  Matter- 
horn.  There  is  no  beauty,  as  at  Chamounix 
or  Courmayeur :  all  is  aw^ful,  bleak  desolation. 
In  memory  I  fully  echo  the  sentiment  I  find  in 
my  journal — '*  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  it, 
but,  if  I  can  help  it,  nothing  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  see  it  again." 

It  was  a  long  walk  from  the  Riffel  Berg  to 
Visp  (34  miles),  whence  I  proceeded  to  the 
Baths  of  Leuk,  where  the  immense  tanks,  in 
which  a  crowd  of  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  lead  an  every-day  life  like  ducks,  up 
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to  their  chins  in  water,  were  a  most  ridiculous 
sight.  Sometimes  you  might  find  a  sick  and 
solitary  old  lady  sitting  alone  in  the  water  on 
a  bench  in  the  corner,  with  her  hands  and  feet 
stretched  out  before  her ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  patients  were  full  of  activity,  laughter, 
and  conversation.  They  held  in  the  water  the 
sort  of  society  which  once  characterised  the 
pump-room  at  Bath  :  the  old  people  gossipped 
in  groups,  the  young  people  flirted  across  their 
little  tables.  Each  person  possessed  a  tiny 
floating  table,  on  which  he  or  she  placed  hand- 
kerchief, gloves,  flowers,  smelling-bottle,  news- 
paper, or  breakfast.  In  one  of  the  tanks  some 
nuns  were  devoutly  responding  to  a  priest  who 
was  reciting  the  litany ;  but  generally  all  the 
people  were  mingled  together  during  their 
eight  hours  of  daily  simmering — sallow  priests, 
fat  young  ladies,  old  men  with  grey  beards, 
and  young  officers  with  jaunty  little  velvet 
caps  stuck  on  the  back  of  their  heads.  Gene- 
rally they  sate  quite  still,  but  sometimes  there 
was  a  commotion  as  a  whole  family  migrated 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bath,  pushing  their 
little  tables  before  them  ;  and  sometimes  intro- 
ductions took  place,  and  there  was  a  great  bow- 
ing and  curtseying.  The  advent  of  strangers 
was  a  matter  of  great  excitement,  and  you  saw 
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whole  rows  of  heads  in  different  head-dresses 
all  uniformly  staring  at  the  new-comer:  but 
woe  betide  him  if  he  came  upon  the  causeways 
between  the  tanks  with  his  hat  on  his  head.  I 
had  been  warned  of  this,  however,  by  the  can- 
ductcur  of  the  omnibus.  '  **  Oh  !  qu'ils  crient! 
qu'ils  crient !  qu'ils  crient !  " 

I  left  Leuk  on  the  i8th  of  August  to  cross 
the  Gemmi  Pass,  with  a  boy  carrying  my 
knapsack.  It  was  very  early  momin!^.  The 
Gemmi  is  a  grass  mountain  with  a  perpendi- 
cular wall  of  rock  overhanging  it,  up  which  the 
narrow  path  winds  like  a  corkscrew,  without 
railing  or  parapet — at  least  it  had  none  then — 
and  an  appalling  precipice  below.  On  this 
path  it  is  most  unnecessary  to  take  a  false  step, 
but  a  false  step  must  be  fatal.  It  was  an  ex- 
quisitely clear,  beautiful  morning,  and  high  up 
on  the  mountain-side  a  large  party  might  be 
seen  descending  towards  us.  I  did  not  see 
them,  but  I  believe  the  boy  did.  We  had  just 
reached  the  top  of  the  grassy  hill  and  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  when  there  was  a  pro- 
longed shouting.  The  whole  mountain  seemed 
to  have  broken  out  into  screams,  which  were 
echoed  from  the  hills  on  every  side.  I  said, 
**  Is  it  a  hunt?" — **  Nein,  nein,"  said  the  boy 
with  great  excitement,   **es  ist  ein  Pferd — ein 
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Pferd  muss  ubergefallen  sein."  But  then,  in 
a  moment,  came  one  long,  bitter,  appalling, 
agonising  shriek,  which  could  be  uttered  for  no 
fall  of  a  horse — there  was  a  sudden  flash — not 
more — of  something  between  the  light  and  the 
precipice,  and  a  crash  amid  the  stones  and 
bushes  beside  us — and  "  Oh,  ein  Mensch — ein 
Mensch ! "  cried  the  boy,  as  he  sank  fainting 
on  the  ground. 

Another  moment,  and  a  French  gentleman 
rushed  wildly  past,  his  face  white  as  a  sheet, 
his  expression  fixed  in  voiceless  horror.  1 
eagerly  asked  what  had  happened  (though  I 
knew  too  well),  but  he  rushed  on  as  before. 
And  directly  afterwards  came  a  number  of 
peasants — guides  probably.  The  two  first 
looked  bloodless,  stricken  aghast :  it  is  the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  a  person's  hair  stand  on 
end,  but  then  /  did,  though  they  neither  cried 
nor  spoke.  Then  came  one  who  sobbed,  and 
another  who  wrung  his  hands,  but  who  only  said 
as  he  passed,  "  Ein  Mensch — ein  Mensch ! " 
One  of  the  peasants  threw  a  cloak  over  the 
remains,  and  two  guides  cried  bitterly  over  it. 
Strange  to  say,  the  body  was  that  of  a  "  gar9on 
des  bains  "  serving  as  a  guide :  he  had  jumped 
over  a  little  stone  in  his  descent,  had  jumped 
a  little  too  far,  and  fallen  over.     For  one  awful 
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moment  he  clung  to  the  only  fir-tree  in  the 
way — the  moment  of  the  screams — then  the 
tree  gave  way,  and  all  was  ended. 

I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  go  on  at  once  the 
news  would  arrive  at  Thun  before  me  and 
terrify  my  mother ;  but  it  was  terrible,  with 
the  death- shriek  ringing  in  one's  ears,  to  follow 
the  narrow  unprotected  path,  and  to  pass  the 
place  where  trampled  turf  and  the  broken  fir- 
tree  bore  witness  to  the  last  struggle.  An  old 
German  professor  and  his  wife  had  left  Leuk 
before  us,  and  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had 
happened.  When  1  told  them  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  they  knelt  on  the  grass,  and 
touchinj^ly  and  solemnly  returned  thanks  for 
their  safety.  Then  1  met  Theodora  de  Bunsen 
with  Sir  Fowell  and  Lady  Buxton  going  down, 
and  was  obliged  to  tell  them  also.  Awfully  in 
sympathy  with  our  sensations  is  the  ghastly 
scenery  at  the  top  of  the  Gemmi — the  black 
lake,  which  is  frozen  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  dismal,  miserable  inn  beside  it,  which  is 
the  scene  of  Werther's  horrible  tragedy,  of 
which  I  have  so  often  since  told  the  founda- 
tion-story. 

My  Uncle  Penrhyn  paid  us  a  visit  at  Thun, 
with  his  daughter  Emmie  and  a  cousin,  and 
1  afterwards  joined  them  at  Lucerne,  and  was 
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their  goiest  in  a  most  happy  excursion  to 
Andermatt.  Afterwards  I  went  alone  to  Engel- 
berg,  the  village  and  great  Benedictine  convent 
in  the  green  Alps  under  the  Tetlis  mountains. 
Thence  I  made  my  way  to  Stanz,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  valleys  connected  with  the 
strange  story  of  the  Swiss  pilgrim  -  saint, 
Nicholas  von  der  Flue,  ending  in  the  great 
church  of  Sachselen,  which  contained  his 
hideous  skeleton,  with  diamond  eyes  and  jewel- 
hung  bones.  Thence  it  was  a  very  long  walk 
over  the  Brunig  (there  was  then  no  carriage- 
road)  to  Meyringen,  and  thence,  the  same  day, 
over  the  Scheideck  to  Grlindelwald ;  for  my 
mother  was  expecting  me  there,  and  if  I  did 
not  appear  by  the  promised  day,  she  might 
have  been  anxious ;  and  in  those  days  I  was 
far  too  poor  to  have  a  mule :  if  I  had  money 
enough  to  pay  for  some  luncheon,  my  utmost 
ambition  was  fulfilled. 

In  returning  to  England,  we  went  to  Frei- 
burg in  Breisgau,  and  visited  the  Bunsens  at 
Heidelberg,  greatly  delighting  in  their  beauti- 
fully situated  villa  of  Charlottenberg,  and  the 
view  of  the  castle  and  bridge  from  their  terrace, 
with  its  oleanders  and  pomegranates.  After- 
wards we  saw  Meaux  and  its  relics  of  Bossuet. 

Uncle     Julius,    whose    health    was     rapidly 
VOL.  I,  2  g" 
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Though  Hurstmonceaux  did  not  comprehend 
them,  there  are,  however,  many  fragments,  espe- 
cially similes,  in  Uncle  Julius's  ordinary  parish 
sermons  which  will  always  have  an  effect,  espe- 
cially that  of  grief  at  a  death — the  heavy  plunge 
when  the  person  goes  down,  and  the  circles 
vividly  apparent  at  first,  then  gradually  widen- 
ing, till  they  are  lost  and  disappear  altogether. 
And  though  they  did  not  understand  him,  his 
parishioners  loved  Uncle  Julius,  for  he  always 
acted  up  to  his  own  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
the  value  of  a  living — *'  Heaven  or  hell,  accord- 
ing as  the  occupier  does  his  duty." 

Uncle  Julius  had  published  a  versified  edition 
of  the  Psalms.  He  thought  his  Psalter  would 
be  adopted  by  the  whole  Church,  and  it  was 
never  used  in  a  single  church  except  Hurst- 
monceaux. During  the  service,  he  had  the 
oddest  way  of  turning  over  the  pages  with  his 
nose.  **  The  sixteenth  morning  of  the  month," 
he  gave  out  one  day.  *'  No,  'tain*t,"  called  the 
voice  of  Martin  the  clerk  from  below,  '*  'tis  the 
seventeenth."  '*Oh,  the  seventeenth  morning 
of  the  month." 

There  certainly  was  a  curious  absence  of 
ritual  in  the  services  at  Hurstmonceaux.  Yet 
one  felt  that  Uncle  Julius's  whole  heart  was  in 
the  way  he  read  the  prayers.    What  was  wanting 
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the  whole  congregation  used  quietly  to  compose 
themselves  to  sleep,  probably  well  aware  that 
they  would  not  understand  a  word,  if  they  tried 
to  attend.  The  effect  was  sometimes  most 
ridiculous  of  the  chancel  filled  with  nodding 
heads,  or  of  heads  which  had  long  since  done 
nodding,  and  were  resting  on  their  elbows 
locked  in  fastest  slumber.  I  believe  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood describes  a  similar  scene  in  one  of  her 
stories.  Aunt  Esther  and  the  curate  would  try 
in  vain  to  keep  themselves  awake  with  strong 
lavender  lozenges  during  Uncle  Julius's  endless 
discourses.  And  then  *' There's  Mrs.  Hare 
asleep  on  one  side  of  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
curate  on  the  other,"  the  people  would  say,  and 
he  would  go  droning  on  with  a  sermon  preached 
fifty  times  before.  There  were,  however,  days 
on  which  Uncle  Julius  would  emerge  from  the 
vestry  with  clenched  hands  and  his  face  full  of 
pale  enthusiasm,  and  then  I  would  whisper  to 
my  mother!  "Look.  Uncle  Julius  is  going  to 
do  Lady  Macbeth ! "  There  were  no  slumbers 
then,  but  rapt  attention,  as  Uncle  Julius  in  his 
most  thrilling  (and  they  were  thrilling)  tones 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  sleep-walk- 
ing scene,  wrung  his  hands  over  the  pulpit- 
cushion,  unable  to  wash  out  the  "accursed  spot " 
of  sin.     This  was  generally  about  once  a  year. 
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arose  from  his  personal  characteristics,  the  same 
which  made  him  always  hopelessly  unpunctual, 
which  caused  him  to  waste  his  mornings  in 
hopeless  dawdling  just  when  there  was  most  to 
be  done,  which  so  often  sent  him  off  for  his 
afternoon  walk  just  as  the  dinner-bell  rang. 

I  was  more  than  usually  tried  during  the 
weeks  spent  at  home  this  autumn  by  the  way 
in  which  Mrs.  Alexander  was  set  up  on  a 
pinnacle  of  worship  by  Uncle  Julius  and  Aunt 
Esther — everything  and  everybody,  especially 
my  mother,  being  expected  to  give  way  to 
her.  My  journal,  however,  has  many  touching 
reminiscences  of  quiet  evenings  in  our  home 
life  at  this  time — when  I  read  aloud  to  my 
dearest  mother,  and  she  played  and  sang  **  Com- 
fort ye,"  I  sitting  on  the  little  sofa  by  her  side, 
the  light  from  the  candles  falling  upon  **the 
Reading  Magdalen  "  over  the  pianoforte — and 
of  her  simple,  earnest  prayers  aloud  by  the 
little  round  table  in  her  own  room  that  *'the 
pleasures  given  us  in  this  world  might  not  draw 
us  out  of  the  simple  way  of  God."  Especi- 
ally touching  to  me  is  the  remembrance  of  our 
last  evening  together  this  summer,  for  it  was 
then  almost  first  that  she  began  to  allow  the 
part  my  life  bore  in  hers:  **0  God,"  she  prayed, 
**  be  with  us  at  our  parting  :  and  oh  !  prepare  us 
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to  meet  when  parting  will  be  at  an  end."  As 
I  kissed  her  afterwards  she  said,  **  You  are  a 
dear  good  child  to  me,  darling.  I  may  blame 
you  sometimes,  and  find  fault  with  your  opinions, 
but  you  are  a  dear,  good,  dutiful  child  to  me." 
As  I  was  returning  to  Oxford  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Hugh  Pearson  at  Sonning. 

To  MY  Mother. 

^^  Sonning^  Oct  21,  1854. — The  thought  that  my 
mother  is  well  now  and  does  not  need  me  enables  me  to 
bear  having  only  paper-conversation  again  for  a  little 
while.  But  how  I  long  to  know  each  hour  of  the  day 
what  my  dear  mother  is  doing,  and  wish  that  she  could 
sec  mc — very  happy  here  in  this  peaceful  little  spot. 

**  H.  P.  was  dressing  when  I  arrived,  but  came  to  my 
room  to  welcome  me,  most  warmly,  as  he  always  does. 
Tlicre  was  a  party  at  dinner,  but  they  left  early,  and 
I  liad  a  long  talk  afterwards  with  my  host  over  the 
fire.  Tliere  is  really  no  one  I  like  so  much.  He  gave 
an  amusing  description  of  his  church-restoration,  very 
gradual,  not  to  shock  people's  prejudices.  At  last, 
when  he  put  up  a  statuette  of  the  patron  saint — St. 
Andrew — over  the  entrance,  Bishop  Wilberforce  came 
in  high  delight — '  No  other  man  in  my  diocese  would 
have  dared  to  do  such  a  thing.'  ^  Bishop  Blomfield 
rather  admired  his  stone  pulpit,  but  said,  *  I  don't 
usually  like  a  stone  pulpit ;  I  usually  prefer  a  wooden 
one,  something  more  suited  to  the  preacher  inside.' 

'  This  was  so  at  that  time  :  now  it  would  be  thought  nothing  of. 
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"  After  breakfast  we  went  out  to  pick  up  apples  to 
feed  H.  P.'s  pet  donkey  with.  What  a  pretty  place 
Sonning  is  I  The  river  winding  round,  with  old 
willows  and  a  weir;  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum  marked  by  an  old  ash-tree ;  and  the 
church — '  all  as  like  naughty  Rome  as  it  dares/  says 
H.  P.,  but  very  beautiful  within.  .  .  .  'What  a  rate 
you  do  write  at,  child,'  he  says  as  he  is  working 
tortoise-pace  at  his  sermon  by  my  side." 

My  mother  was  never  given  to  being  alarmed 
about  me  at  any  time,  but  I  think  she  must  have 
had  some  anxieties  this  autumn  ;  Oxford  was  so 
dreadfully  unhealthy — suffering  from  a  perfect 
''wave  of  cholera,"  while  typhus  fever  and 
small-pox  were  raging  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town.  But  the  excitement  of  Aunt  Kitty  and 
Arthur  about  Mary  Stanley,  who  had  taken  great 
part  in  preparing  nurses  for  the  victims  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  who  eventually  went  out  to 
Scutari  herself  as  the  un welcomed  assistant  of 
Miss  Nightingale,  kept  the  family  heart  fixed  in 
the  East  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 

To  MY  Mother. 

"  Oxford,  Oct,  23,  1854. — There  was  a  special  cholera 
service  last  night  It  is  very  bad  still,  and  the  cases 
very  rapid.  Those  taken  ill  at  five  die  at  seven,  and 
for  fear  of  infection  are  buried  at  seven  the  next 
morning." 
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**  Oct,  24. — Typhus  fever  has  broken  out  in  the 
lower  town  in  addition  to  everything^  else,  and  there 
are  looo  cases  of  small-pox,  besides  cholera.  This 
morning  I  met  two  men  at  breakfast  at  Mr.  Jowetfs. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat  but  cold  mutton  and  some 
heavy  bread  called  '  Balliol  bricks,'  but  Mr.  Jowett  was 
in  his  best  humour,  and  though  he  would  not  utter  a 
word  himself,  he  assisted  us  into  uttering  a  good  many. 
He  is  certainly  at  once  the  terror  and  the  admiration 
of  those  he  wishes  to  be  kind  to :  as  for  myself,  I  love 
him,  though  1  often  feel  I  would  go  romid  three  streets 
any  day  to  avoid  him." 

**  Nov,  I. — The  usual  Oxford  rain  is  now  varied  by 
a  yellow  fog  and  stifling  closeness,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  cholera  has  returned  in  all  its  force  to 
tlie  lower  town,  and  in  the  upper  almost  every  one  is 
ill  in  one  way  or  other.  Duckworth  and  I  walked  to 
Headington  Common  yesterday,  and  thinking  that  such 
a  high  open  place  was  sure  to  be  free  from  illness, 
asked  if  there  had  been  any  cholera  there,  in  a  cottage 
wliere  we  often  go  to  buy  fossils.  '  Yes,'  said  the  young 
woman  of  the  house,  '  father  died  of  it,  and  baby,  and 
seven  other  people  in  this  cottage  and  those  joining — 
all  those  who  seemed  the  healthiest  and  strongest  I 
saw  them  all  seized  with  it  in  the  morning,  and  before 
night  they  were  all  gone.' — 'What,'  1  said,  'did  you 
nurse  them  all  ?  '  The  young  woman  turned  away,  but 
an  old  woman  who  came  up  and  heard  me  said,  '  Yes, 
she  were  a  ^^ood  creature.  There  were  no  one  took 
but  she  went  to  them.  She  were  afeard  of  nothing. 
1    used    to    think    as    God    wouldna'   let    the    cholera 
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come   to   her   because   she  •  werena'    afeard,   and    no 
more  He  did.'" 

^^ Dec.  2. — Mrs.  Parker^  has  just  been  telling  me 
the  beautiful  story  of  '  Sister  Marion's '  labours  in  the 
cholera.  Her  real  name  was  Miss  Hughes.  Mrs.  P. 
was  walking  with  her  one  day,  when  their  notice  was 
attracted  by  Greenford,  the  landlord  of  the  Maidenhead 
inn,  putting  his  beautiful  little  child  on  his  great  horse, 
while  the  child  was  laughing  and  shouting  for  joy. 
Next  day  they  heard  that  the  child  was  ill.  Sister 
Marion  went  at  once  and  nursed  it  till  it  died,  and  it 
was  buried  the  same  evening.  Then  came  the  rush  of 
cholera.  When  any  one  was  seized,  they  sent  for  Sister 
Marion — she  rubbed  them,  watched  them,  prayed  with 
them ;  no  cases  were  too  dreadful  for  her.  She  often 
had  to  put  them  in  their  coffins  herself.  When  all 
were  panic-stricken,  she  remembered  everything.  Mrs. 
Parker  described  one  deathbed,  where  it  required  two 
men  to  hold  a  woman  down  in  her  agonies,  and  her 
shrieks  and  oaths  were  appalling.  Little  Miss  Hughes 
came  in,  and  taking  both  her  hands,  knelt  down  quietly 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  though  the  doctors  and 
others  were  standing  round,  began  to  pray  aloud. 
Gradually  the  face  of  the  woman  relaxed,  and  her 
oaths  ceased,  though  her  groans  were  still  fearful. 
At  last  Sister  Marion  said,  '  Now  your  mind  is  easier, 
so  you  have  more  strength,  and  we  can  try  to  help 
your  body;'  and  when  she  began  the  rubbings,  &c., 

*  Wife  of  John  Henry  Parker,  the  publisher,  a  peculiar  but  excel- 
lent person. 
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the  woman  took  it  quietly,  and  though  she  died  that 
night,  it  was  quite  peacefully. 

"  Then  the  cholera  camp  was  made.  There  was  one 
house  for  the  malignant  cases,  another  for  the  con- 
valescents, a  third  for  the  children  of  those  taken  or 
for  those  in  whom  there  was  reason  to  expect  the 
disease  to  appear.  Almost  every  nurse  had  to  be 
dismissed  for  drunkenness;  the  people  were  almost 
alone,  and  the  whole  town  seemed  to  depend  on  Sister 
Marion.  Nine-tenths  of  those  who  took  the  cholera 
died.  Mrs.  P.  took  it  herself,  and  was  saved  by  con- 
stantly swallowing  ice. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  dine  with  the  Master — a  lai^gc 
party  of  undergraduates  and  very  dull,  the  Master 
every  now  and  then  giving  utterance  to  a  solemn 
little  proposition  apropos  of  nothing  at  all — such  as 
'  A  beech-tree  is  a  very  remarkable  tree,  Mr.  Hare  * — 
'  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  ride  in  a  fly,  Mr. 
Bowden  * — which  no  one  attempted  to  contradict." 

^^  Dec,  II. — Yesterday  I  went  to  the  service  at  St. 
Thomas's,  where  three-fourths  of  the  congregation 
were  in  mourning  owing  to  the  cholera.  The  sermon 
began  with  three  strange  propositions — i.  That  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  necessary  to  salvation. 
2.  That  the  Gospel  consists  not  in  the  written  Word, 
but  in  certain  facts  laid  down  and  elucidated  by  the 
Church.  3.  That  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  converting  the  heathen.  I  suppose  the 
sermon  was  directed  against  the  Bible  Society." 

I  insert  a  few  paragraphs  from  my  written 
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winter-journal.     They  scarcely  give  an  idea  of 
the  stagnation  of  our  Hurstmonceaux  life. 

**  Dec.  14. — A  solemn  tea-drinking  of  parish  ladies 
at  the  Rectory.  My  mother  very  ailing  with  trembling, 
and  almost  deaf 

*^  Dec,  15. — A  bitter  drive  to  Hailsham  through  the 
bleak  ugly  lanes.  Mother  very  poorly,  and  unable 
to  show  interest  in  or  comprehension  of  anything. 
Entirely  thrown  on  my  own  resources." 

**  Dec,  16. — Intense  cold  and  misery  at  church. 
Ill  with  this,  and  felt  the  great  usual  Sunday  want  of 
anything  to  do,  as  I  did  not  like  even  to  open  any 
book  which  might  offend  mother;  but  at  last,  finding 
'  Arnold's  Life '  would  not  be  taken  ill,  settled  to  that. 
Mother  not  able  to  speak  or  hear;  felt  the  great 
solitariness  of  loneliness  not  alone^  and  longed  to  have 
some  friend  who  would  enter  into  my  odd  little  trials — 
surely  singular  at  twenty — but  I  never  have  one." 

^^  Dec.  17, — Bitter  cold  and  a  great  gale.  Siberia 
can  scarcely  be  colder  than  Hurstmonceaux.  Went 
by  mother's  wish  to  collect  '  Missionary  Pence  *  from 
the  poor.  No  words  can  say  how  I  hate  this  begging 
system,  especially  from  the  poor,  who  loathe  it,  but  do 
not  dare  to  refuse  when  'the  lady  sends  for  their 
penny.'  Sate  a  long  time  with  Widow  Hunnisett,  and 
wondered  how  I  shall  ever  endure  it  when  I  am  in 
Orders,  and  have  to  sit  daily  in  the  cottages  boring 
the  people  and  myself" 
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At  the  end  of  December,  partly  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  cold  to  which  I  was  con- 
stantly exposed,  I  became  very  ill  with  an 
agonising  internal  abscess,  and  though  this 
eventually  gave  way  to  application  of  foxglove 
leaves  (digitalis),  just  when  a  severe  surgical 
operation  was  intended,  I  was  long  in  entirely 
recovering.  My  mother's  feeble  powers,  how- 
ever, soon  urged  me  to  rouse  myself,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  could  bring  it  about,  to  remove  her 
to  London,  as  Uncle  Julius  was  failing  daily, 
and  I  knew  even  then  by  experience  how 
easily  an  invalid  can  bear  a  great  sorrow  which 
is  unseen,  while  a  great  sorrow  witnessed  in 
all  its  harrowing  incidents  and  details  is  often 
fatal  to  them. 

Journal. 

"/««.  I,  1855. — With  mother  to  the  Rectory  this 
afternoon,  wrapped  up  in  the  carriage.  I  went  to  Unck 
JuHus  in  his  room.  He  does  seem  now  most  really 
ill :  I  have  never  seen  him  more  so.  He  bemoaned  his 
never  being  able  to  do  anything  now.  Looking  at  his 
mother's  picture^  hanging  opposite,  he  said  what  a 
treasure  it  was  to  him.  His  face  quite  lighted  up  when 
he  saw  my  mother,  but  (naturally  perhaps)  he  had  not 
the  slightest  pleasure  in  seeing  me,  and  his  tone  instantly 
altered  as  he  turned  to  me  from  wishing  her  good-bye." 

^  The  ix>rtrait  of  Mrs.  Hare  Naylor  by  Flaxman,  now  at  Holmhurst 
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^^  Jan,  2. — Mother  and  I  walked  towards  the  school, 
but  clouds  gathering  over  the  downs  and  level  warned 
us  home  again.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  too  ill  to  go 
out  in  the  damp,  but  the  crimson  sunset  cast  beautiful 
gleams  of  light  into  the  room,  and  mother  went  out  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  garden." 

^^  Jan.  3. — We  accomplished  a  visit  to  the  new  school- 
mistress in  the  midst  of  her  duties.  A  bright  sunny 
spring  morning,  every  little  leaf  looking  up  in  gladness, 
and  just  that  soft  sighing  breeze  in  the  garden,  with  a 
freshness  of  newly-watered  earth  and  dewy  flowers, 
which  is  always  associated  with  Lime  in  my  mind. 
How  beautiful  —  how  peaceful  —  is  our  little  home! 
Circumstances  often  prevent  my  enjoying  it  now,  but 
if  I  left  it,  with  what  an  intensity  of  longing  love 
should  I  look  back  upon  days  spent  here.  In  the 
afternoon  I  was  very  impatient  of  incessant  small  con- 
tradictions, and  in  the  evening  felt  as  if  I  had  not  been 
quite  as  loving  or  devoted  to  my  mother  as  I  might 
have  been  for  the  last  few  days — not  throwing  myself 
sufficiently  into  every  little  trivial  interest  of  hers. 
Yet  this  I  wish  to  do  with  all  my  heart ;  and  as  for  her 
wishes,  they  ought  to  be  not  only  fulfilled,  but  anticipated 
by  me.  .  .  .  What  I  was  reading  in  'North  and  South* 
perhaps  made  me  more  sensitive,  and  caused  me  to  watch 
my  mother  more  intently  this  evening,  and  it  struck 
me  for  the  first  time  that  she  sufiered  when  her  cheek 
was  so  flushed  and  her  eyes  shut,  and  her  hand  moved 
nervously  upwards.  Perhaps  it  was  only  some  painful 
thought,  but  it  has  often  made  me  turn  from  my  book 
to  watch  her  anxiously  when  she  was  not  looking." 
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^^ Jan,  4. — We  drove  along  the  Ninfield  road,  fresh 
and  open,  with  the  wind  whistling  through  the  oak- 
trees  on  the  height,  and  then  went  to  the  Rectory. 
Mother  went  to  Uncle  Julius  first,  and  then  wished  me 
to  go.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  anything  to  say, 
for  his  illness  had  made  him  even  more  impatient  than 
usual,  at  any  word  of  mine,  whatever  it  might  be 
about'* 

When  we  went  to  the  Stanleys'  empty  house 
in  Grosvenor  Crescent,  we  left  Uncle  Julius 
very  feeble  and  ill  at  Hurstmonceaux.  As 
soon  as  we  reached  London,  my  mother  was 
attacked  by  severe  bronchitis,  and  with  this 
came  one  of  her  alarming  phases  of  seeing 
endless  processions  passing  before  her,  and 
addressing  the  individuals.  Sometimes  in  the 
morning  she  was  more  worn  than  in  the  even- 
ing, having  been  what  she  called  **  maintaining 
conversation"  all  night  long.  In  the  hurry 
of  after  years,  I  have  often  looked  back  with 
surprise  upon  the  stagjnant  lull  of  life  in 
these  winters,  in  which  I  scarcely  ever  left 
my  mother,  and,  beyond  chafing  her  limbs, 
reading  to  her,  preparing  remedies  for  all 
phases  of  her  strange  malady,  scarcely  did 
anything ;  yet  always  felt  numb  with  fatigue 
when  evening  came,  from  the  constant  tension 
of  an  undivided  anxiety.     It  was  very  severe 
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weather,  and  if  I  was  ever  able  to  go  out,  it 
was  for  a  rush  up  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street, 
where  I  always  enjoyed  even  the  sight  of 
human  movement  amongst  the  shivering  blue- 
nosed  people  after  the  intensity  of  my  soli- 
tude ;  for  of  visitors  we  had  none  except 
Lady  Frances  Higginson  and  her  daughter 
Adelaide,^  who  came  every  morning  to  see 
my  mother.  At  this  time  Henry  Alford, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  preaching 
at  Quebec  Chapel,  and  I  used  to  go  to  hear 
him  on  Sundays. 

Journal. 

"6  Grosvenor  Crescent^  Jan,  21. — ^The  mother  had 
fever  again  in  the  night,  and  told  Lea  in  the  morn- 
ing that  she  had  been  in  the  Revelations,  and  she 
seemed  indeed  to  have  seen  all  that  is  there  described. 
She  has  talked  much  since  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
golden  palace  as  of  something  she  had  looked  upon. 
'  What  a  comfort  it  is/  she  said,  '  that  my  visions 
do  not  take  me  to  Hurstmonceaux :  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  bear  that.'  It  is  indeed  a  comfort.  She 
seems  always  only  to  see  things  most  beautiful,  and 
more  of  heaven  than  of  earth. 

" '  After  you  left  me  last  night,'  she  said,  '  I  heard 
on  one  side  of  my  bed  the  most  beautiful  music.  Oh, 
it  was  most  beautiful !  most  grand  ! — a  sort  of  military 

*  Afterwards  Mrs.  Owen  Grant. 
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march  it  seemed— ebbing  and  rising  and  then  dying 
softly  and  gently  away.  Then,  on  the  other  side  of 
my  bed,  I  saw  an  open  cloister,  and  presently  1  saw 
that  it  was  lined  with  charity-school  children.  By- 
and-by  Charlotte  came  out  amongst  them.  Now,  I 
thought,  I  can  see,  by  watching  her,  whether  this  is  a 
picture  or  whether  it  is  a  reality :  but,  as  my  eyes 
followed  her,  she  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  did 
everything  so  exactly  as  Charlotte  really  does,  that  I 
felt  sure  it  was  a  reality.* 

"  This  morning,  as  I  have  been  sitting  by  my  mother, 
I  have  listened.  As  she  lay  dozing,  she  spoke  in 
pauses — 'I  see  the  sea — It  is  a  very  misty  morning, 
a  very  misty  morning — There  is  a  white  boat  tossing 
in  the  distance — It  is  getting  black,  it  is  so  very  misty 
— There  is  something  coming — It  is  a  great  ship— 
They  have  put  up  a  sail — It  is  very  misty — Now  1  can 
scarcely  see  anything — Now  it  is  all  black.'" 

**/an.  23,  1855. — Before  I  was  up,  John  came  and 
said  he  thought  there  was  a  worse  account  from 
Hurstmonceaux.  Soon  Lea  came,  and  I  asked  eagerly 
what  it  was.  '  It  is  over.  He  is  gone.  The  Arch- 
deacon is  dead ! '  One  had  always  fancied  one 
expected  this,  but  the  reality  is  a  different  thing — that 
he  who  had  always  in  one  way  or  another  influenced 
daily  thoughts  and  occupations  had  utterly  passed 
out  of  one's  life — would  never  influence  it  again. 

"  My  mother  was  very  calm.  She  had  taken  it  quite 
quietly  and  laid  down  again  to  rest.  When  I  went 
down,  she  cried,  and  also  when  Charlotte  came,  but 
she   was  calm    beyond  our   hopes.      It   was   a  long 
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painful  day,  in  which  it  seemed  almost  sacrilegious  to 
go  about  the  ordinary  work  of  life.  Personally,  how- 
ever, I  have  only  the  regret  for  Uncle  Julius  which  one 
feels  for  a  familiar  and  honoured  figure  passing  out  of 
life.     It  is  only  '  a  grief  without  a  pang.' "  ^ 

^^  Jan.  29. — ^We  reached  home  by  midday.  Mrs. 
Alexander  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  described  his 
last  words  as  '  Upwards — upwards.'  In  the  evening 
Arthur  Stanley  and  George  Bunsen  arrived." 

^^ Jan,  30. — I  went  to  the  Rectory  with  Arthur  at 
eleven.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  library,  amongst 
Uncle  Julius's  own  books  and  papers,  all  that  was  mortal 
of  him  was  once  more  present.  It  lay  in  a  black  coffin 
inscribed — 'Julius  Charles  Hare.  Bom  at  Bologna. 
Died  at  Hurstmonceaux.'  But  his  spirit? — how  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  present  and  saw  us  as  we  stood  there. 

"  Through  the  open  door  of  the  drawing-room  I  saw 
all  the  bearers  come  in,  in  their  white  smock-frocks 
and  crape  bands,  and  go  out  again,  carrying  him  for 
the  last  time  over  his  own  threshold.  On,  on  they 
passed,  into  the  snowy  drive,  with  the  full  sunshine 
falling  upon  the  pall,  while  the  wind  caught  its  white 
edges  and  waved  them  to  and  fro.  Then  some  one 
called  us,  and  I  followed  with  Uncle  Gustavus  Hare 
immediately  behind  the  coffin,  six  clergy  who  had  been 
especially  valued  by  Uncle  Julius  carrying  the  pall, 
and  Arthur  Stanley,  Orby  Shipley,^  the  Bishop  of  St. 

*  Coleridge. 

*  The  High  Church  author,  son  of  my  father's  first  cousin,  Charles 
Shipley. 

VOL,  I,  2  H 
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David's,  and  a  number  of  other  friends  following,  and 
then  a  long  procession — clergy,  schools,  parishioners. 

**  On,  down  the  shrubbery,  with  the  snow  still  glitter- 
ing on  the  evergreen  leaves,  to  the  gate,  where  many 
more  people  fell  into  the  ranks  behind.  The  wind 
was  shrill  and  piercing,  and,  fresh  from  a  sick-room,  I 
felt  numbed  with  the  cold  and  fatigue.  At  Gardner 
Street  all  the  shutters  were  shut,  and  the  inmates  of 
every  house  stood  at  their  doors  ready  to  join  the 
procession.  Amongst  those  waiting  in  front  of  the 
blacksmith's  was  old  Edward  Burchett  Strange  to 
think  that  he  should  have  known  my  great-grand- 
father, and  h'ved  in  Hurstmonceaux  Castle  (where  he 
was  '  clock-Ayinder ')  in  its  palmy  days,  and  that  he 
should  be  living  still  to  see  the  last  Hare  'of  Hurst- 
monceaux '  carried  to  his  grave. 

"  More  crowds  of  people  joined  from  Windmill  Hill 
and  Lime  Cross ;  it  was  as  if  by  simultaneous  move- 
ment the  whole  parish  came  forward  to  do  honour  to 
one  who  had  certainly  been  as  its  father  for  twenty-two 
years.  As  the  procession  halted  to  change  bearers  at 
the  bend  of  the  road,  I  knew  that  my  mother  was 
looking  out  and  could  see  it  from  her  window.  An 
immense  body  of  clergy  joined  us  at  Hurstmonceaux 
Place,  and  many  very  old  and  familiar  people-^d 
Judith  Coleman  led  by  a  little  girl,  old  Pinnock  on  his 
crutches,  and  others.  At  the  foot  of  the  church  hiD 
three  black-veiled  figures — Aunt  Esther  and  her  sisters 
— were  waiting. 

"The  effect  was  beautiful  of  passing  through  the 
churchyard  with  a  pure  covering  of  untrodden  snow 
into  the  church  lighted  by  full  sunshine,  and  looking 
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back  and  seeing  the  hill  and  the  winding  road  filled 
with  people  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

"  The  coffin  was  laid  before  the  altar ;  the  clergy 
and  people  thronged  the  church.  1  seemed  to  hear 
nothing  but  the  voice  of  Arthur  Stanley  repeating  the 
responses  at  tny  side 


"Then  we  went  out  to  the  grave.  There,  around 
the  foot  of  the  yew-tree,  by  the  cross  over  the  grave 
of  Uncle  Marcus,  were  grouped  all  the  oldest  people  in 
the  parish.  Mr.  Simpkinson  read,  the  clergy  standing 
around  the  open  grave  re5[>onded ;  and,  as  with  one 
voice,  all  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  broken  as 
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it  was  by  sobs,  had  a  peculiar  solemnity,  the  words 
'  Thy  will  be  done '  bringing  their  own  especial  signifi- 
cance to  many  hearts." 

The  weeks  which  succeeded  my  uncles 
funeral  were  occupied  by  hard  work  at  the 
Rectory  for  his  widow,  chiefly  making  a 
catalogue  of  the  fourteen  thousand  volumes  in 
the  library,  which  she  gave  for  the  most  part  to 
Trinity  College.  Uncle  Julius  had  intended 
them  as  a  provision  for  her,  to  whom  he  had 
very  little  money  to  bequeath  ;  but  she  chose 
thus  to  dispose  of  them,  and  it  was  useless  to 
contend  with  her.  In  the  same  way  she  de- 
cided upon  giving  away  all  the  familiar  pictures 
and  sculptures,  the  former  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge.  My  mother  felt  part- 
ing as  I  did  with  all  these  beautiful  inanimate 
witnesses  of  our  past  lives — the  first  works  of  art 
I  had  known,  the  only  ones  which  I  then  knew 
intimately.  They  have  not  been  much  valued 
at  Cambridge,  where  the  authorship  of  most 
of  the  pictures  has  been  questioned ;  but  who- 
ever they  were  by,  to  us,  who  lived  with  them 
so  much,  they  were  always  delightful. 

Journal. 

*^  Feb.   14,   1855. — Mother  and  I  were  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  Rectory  greenhouse  when  the  carriage 
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came  to  take  me  away  (to  return  to  Oxford).  I 
shall  always  remember  that  last  moment.  The  warm 
air  fragrant  with  the  flowers :  the  orange-trees  laden 
with  golden  fruit:  the  long  last  look  at  the  Roman 
senator  and  his  wife  sitting  in  their  niche :  at  the 
Raffaelle,  the  Luini,  the  Giorgione — and  then  the 
place  which  had  been  the  occasional  interest  and  the 
constant  misery  of  my  childhood  existed  for  me  no 
longer." 

To  MY  Mother  (from  Oxford). 

^^  March  13. — Your  letter  was  the  first  thing  to  greet 
the  opening  of  my  twenty-first  year.  Being  of  age  is  a 
great  thing,  I  am  told,  but  really  it  makes  no  difference 
to  me.  Only  I  hope  that  each  year  will  help  me  to 
be  more  of  a  comfort  and  companion  to  you,  and  then 
there  will  be  some  good  in  growing  old.  In  the  evening 
my  birthday  was  celebrated  here  by  a  '  wine,'  at  which 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  squabbling  as  to  who  should 
propose  my  health — the  senior  collegian,  the  senior 
scholar,  or  an  old  Harrovian ;  but  it  ended  in  the  whole 
company  doing  it  together,  with  great  cheering  and 
hurrahing,  and  then  Coleridge  proposed  that  they 
should  give  '  He*s  a  jolly  good  fellow,*  with  musical 
honours — and  a  fine  uproar  there  was.  I  had  a 
number  of  charming  presents  from  college  friends — 
books,  prints,  and  old  china." 

I  was  so  anxious  about  my  next  public  exa- 
mination— **  Moderations  '* — that,  as  my  mother 
seemed  then  tolerably  well,  I  had  begged  to  be 
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allowed  to  pass  most  of  the  Easter  vacation  in 
Oxford,  studying  uninterruptedly  in  the  empty 
college.  This  examination  was  always  the 
most  alarming  of  all  to  me,  as  I  had  been  so 
ill-grounded,  owing  to  Mr.  R.'s  neglect,  and 
grammar  was  the  great  requirement.  Indeed, 
at  more  than  double  the  age  I  was  then,  the 
tension  and  anxiety  I  was  in  often  repeated 
itself  to  me  in  sleep,  and  I  woke  in  an  agony 
thinking  that  **  Moderations"  were  coming  on, 
and  that  I  was  not  a  bit  prepared  !  One  day, 
in  the  midst  of  our  work,  I  went  in  a  canoe 
down  Godstowe  river,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
(who  had  also  **  stayed  up  ")  in  another  canoe, 
as  far  as  the  ruin,  and  we  dined  at  the  little 
inn.  The  spring  sun  was  peculiarly  hot,  and 
I  remember  feeling  much  oppressed  with  the 
smell  of  the  weeds  in  the  river,  being  very 
unwell  at  the  inn,  and  reaching  college  with 
difficulty.  Next  day  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  and  when  the  doctor  came  he  said  I  had 
the  measles,  which  soon  developed  themselves 
(for  the  second  time)  with  all  violence.  I  was 
so  ill,  and  so  covered  with  measles,  that  the 
doctor  said — the  ground  being  deep  in  snow — 
that  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth  to 
get  up  or  risk  any  exposure  to  cold.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards  a  telegram  from  Lime  was 
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given  to  me.  It  came  from  Mrs.  Stanley 
(evidently  already  summoned),  and  bade  me 
come  directly — my  mother  was  seriously  ill. 

My  decision  was  made  at  once.  If  I  ex- 
posed myself  to  the  cold,  I  should  perhaps 
die  ;  but  if  I  stayed  still  in  the  agony  of  anxiety 
I  was  in,  I  should  certainly  die.  I  sent  for 
a  friend,  who  helped  me  to  dress  and  pack, 
summoned  a  fly  and  gave  double  fare  to  catch 
the  next  train.  It  was  a  dreadful  journey.  I 
remember  how  faint  I  was,  but  that  I  always 
sate  bolt  upright  and  determined  not  to  give  in. 

I  recollected  that  my  mother  had  once  said 
that  if  she  were  very  ill,  her  cousin  Charlotte 
Leycester  must  not  be  prevented  coming  to 
her.  So  as  I  passed  through  London  I 
called  for  her,  and  we  went  on  together.  It 
was  intensely  cold,  and  my  measles  were  all 
driven  in  ;  they  never  came  out  again — there 
was  not  time.  There  was  too  much  to  think 
of;  I  could  not  attend  to  myself,  however  ill 
I  felt.  I  could  only  feel  that  my  precious 
mother  was  in  danger.  John  met  me  at  the 
door  of  Lime — "  You  are  still  in  time."  Then 
Aunt  Kitty  and  Lea  came  down.  Lea  very 
much  overcome  at  seeing  me — **  I  can  bear 
anything  now  you  are  here." 

My  mother  lay  in  still,  deep    stupor.     She 
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had  not  been  well  during  the  last  days  which 
Aunt  Esther  spent  at  the  Rectory,  feeling  too 
acutely  for  her.  When  Aunt  Esther  left  the 
Rectory  finally  and  moved  to  Lime  with  Mrs. 
Alexander,  my  mother  was  ready  to  welcome 
them.  But  it  was  a  last  effort.  An  hour 
after  they  arrived  she  collapsed.  From  that 
time  she  had  lain  rigid  for  sixty  hours :  she 
seemed  only  to  have  an  inner  consciousness, 
all  outward  sense  was  gone.  We  knew  after- 
wards that  she  would  have  spoken  if  she  could 
— she  would  have  screamed  if  she  could,  but 
she  could  not.  Still  Dr.  Hale  said,  "  Whilst 
that  inner  consciousness  appears  to  last  there 
is  hope.** 

When  I  went  to  her,  she  lay  quite  still.  Her 
face  was  drawn  and  much  altered.  There  was 
no  speculation  in  her  eyes,  which  were  glassy 
and  fixed  like  stone.  One  cheek  alone  was 
Hushed  and  red  as  vermilion.  I  went  up.  She 
did  not  notice  me.  There  was  no  gleam,  no 
significance,  no  movement,  but  when  they  asked 
if  she  knew  I  was  come,  she  articulated  "  Yes." 

I  could  not  sleep  at  night  and  listened  through 
the  dressing-room  wall.  Suddenly  I  heard 
her  cry  out,  and  John  Gidman  stood  by  my 
bedside  sobbing  violently — **You  must  be 
told  she  is  worse.'*      I   went   into   the  room. 
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She  was  in  violent  delirium.  Aunt  Kitty  was 
trying  to  calm  her  with  texts  of  Scripture  ;  Lea 
was  kneeling  in  her  dressing-gown  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  I  was  determined  she  should  not 
die.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  wrestling  for  her  life. 
I  could  not  have  spared  her  then.  But  God  had 
mercy  upon  my  agony.  She  became  calmer. 
Suddenly,  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  by 
her,  she  said,  **  Augustus,  fetch  me  a  piece 
of  bread."  I  did.  She  ate  it.  From  that 
time  gradually — very  gradually — she  dawned 
back  into  life  from  her  sixty  hours'  trance, 
whilst  I  was  watching  over  her  every  minute. 
Four  days  afterwards  came  Easter  Eve.  When 
I  went  in  that  morning,  she  was  quite  herself. 
**  What  a  beautiful  quiet  morning,"  she  said  ;  '*  it 
is  just  such  a  day  as  Easter  Eve  ought  to  be. 
To  me  this  is  the  most  solemn  day  of  all  the 
year,  for  on  it  my  Saviour  was  neither  on 
earth  nor  in  heaven,  at  least  in  his  bodily 
form.  ...  I  am  so  glad  that  I  learnt  Wesley  s 
hymn  ('*A11  blessing,  glory,  honour,  praise") 
before  I  was  ill :  I  can  say  it  now."  I  see  in 
my  journal  that  on  that  afternoon  of  my  darling 
mother  s  restoration  I  walked  to  the  Rectory, 
and  the  garden  was  bright  and  smiling  as  ever, 
in  the  oak-walks  it  seemed  as  if  the  shadow  of 
him  who  paced  it  so  often  must  sometimes  be 
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walking  still.  There  was  no  furniture  left  in 
the  house  except  bookcases,  and  I  was  aston- 
ished then  to  realise  for  the  first  time  how 
bare  walls  cannot  speak  to  one ;  it  is  the  ob- 
jects which  they  have  enclosed  that  have  the 
human  interest. 


Journal. 

*^  April  %  1855. — The  mother  has  greeted  me  with 
*A  blessed  Easter  to  you,  darling  —  Christ  is  risen.' 
Last  night  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  remembered 
that  Uncle  Julius  would  never  say  those  words  to  her 
again,  but  to-day  she  is  bright  and  smiling,  and  the 
sunshine  outside  seems  reflected  from  her.  The  others 
have  been  to  church,  so  I  have  been  alone  most  of  the 
day  in  her  sick-room." 

"  April  9. — In  my  mother's  room  most  of  the  day. 
My  Oxford  work  is  sadly  hindered;  but  that  is  not 
my  first  duty." 

"  April  14. — The  dear  mother  came  downstairs  for 
the  first  time  since  her  illness,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  flowers — the  heaths  and  cinerarias  in  the  window 
recesses,  and  the  masses  of  violets  in  the  garden. 
There  was  much  to  be  told  that  was  new  to  her,  of  all 
that  had  happened  since  she  went  upstairs,  but  which 
had  to  be  told  very  cautiously,  for  fear  of  over-excite- 
ment. Arthur  Stanley,  who  has  been  here  some  days, 
examined  me  in  my  work,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had 
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a  delightful  walk   through    the  woods   to   the   farm- 
house of  the  Hole." 

"April  15. — Arthur  preached  in  the  church  on  the 
spies  bringing  back  to  the  Israelites  the  fruits  of  the 
promised  land — going  on  to  describe  how  the  fruits  of 


our  promised  land  were  given  us  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  gone  before — that  these  were  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  spoken  of  in  three  verses  of  the  Bi  ble — verses 
better  known  perhaps  and  more  loved  than  any  others 
by  the  people  of  Hurstmonceaux.  The  first  was  written 
on  the  distant  grave  of  one  whom  many  of  them  had 
never  seen,  but  whom  all  of  them  had  heard  of — 
Augustus,  whose  fruit  was  '  gentleness,  and  meekness. 


"April  16,— 1  Icfi 
my  work  at  Oxford, 
tapped  at  (lie  door 
'  God  bless  you,  mj 
dearest' — and  I  was 
looking  after  me  wit 
what  a  blessing  it  has 
different  this  leaving 
sense  of  home  remaini 
yew-tree  and  by  the  ci 

I  might  write  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Brc 
forth  in  her  domestii 
like  the  music  of  P; 
behind  them,  and  s\ 

On  my  way  back 
beautiful  Empress 
through  London  to 
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the  Schools"  for  **  Moderations,"  but  did  very 
well,  as  I  had  employed  every  available 
moment  in  preparing  myself.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  too  anxious  to  go  to  fetch  my  own 
testamur,  and  vividly  recall  the  feeling  of 
ecstasy  with  which,  from  my  high  oriel  window, 
I  saw  my  friend  Milligan  come  waving  it 
round  the  corner  of  the  High  Street.  A  de- 
lightful feature  of  this  term,  which  I  always 
remember  with  pleasure,  was  an  excursion  by 
rail  to  §vesham  and  its  abbey,  just  when 
the  apple- orchards,  with  which  the  whole  vale 
is  filled,  were  in  bloom  like  a  great  garden. 
As  summer  approached,  we  were  frequently 
on  the  river.  George  Sheffield  generally 
*' punted"  me,  and  Milligan  floated  alongside 
in  a  canoe.  Another  expedition  of  very 
great  interest  to  me  was  that  to  Chalfont 
St.  Giles  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  I  saw 
the  Vatche,  the  home  of  my  great-great-grand- 
father, Bishop  Hare,  who  married  its  heiress, 
a  very  attractive  and  charming  place,  which 
was  sold  by  my  great-grandfather.  The  **  Hare 
Mausoleum,"  a  hideous  brick  building,  was 
then  standing,  attached  to  the  church,  and 
there  Bishop  Hare  and  many  of  his  descen- 
dants were  buried,  the  last  funeral  having 
been  that  (in  1820)  of  Anna-Maria  Bulkeley, 
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daughter  of  my  grandfathers  sister.  The 
minute  descriptions,  with  which  I  was  famih'ar, 
in  the  letters  of  Bishop  Hare  and  his  widow, 
gave  quite  a  historic  charm  to  the  scenes  at 
Chalfont — the  window  where  Mary  Hare  sate 
"in  her  great  house,  much  too  big  and  good 
for  her,  with  as  few  servants  as  she  could 
make  shift  with,"  and  watched  her  "deare 
lord  carried  to  church" — the  steep  lane  down 
which  the  stately  procession,  in  which  "there 
were  no  bishops  for  pall-bearers  bec^se  it  was 
too  cold  for  them  to  come  into  the  country," 
passed  with  such  difficulty — the  manor  pew, 
where  Mary  Margaret  Hare  complained  over 
'*  Lauren tia  and  all  the  troublesome  little  chil- 
dren " — the  almshouses,  built  and  endowed  by 
the  Robert  Hare  who  married  Miss  Selman. 

The  installation  of  Lord  Derby  as  Chancellor 
and  the  reception  of  Disraeli  (then  still  a 
dandy  in  ringlets,  velvet  waistcoat,  and  pro- 
minent gold  chains)  made  the  "Commemora- 
tion "  of  this  year  especially  exciting ;  though 
my  pleasure  in  it  was  damped  by  the  sudden 
news  of  the  failure  of  Sir  John  Paul's*  bank 


^  I  have  always  thought  that  Sir  John  Paul  must  have  been  rather 
mad.  After  he  had  done  his  best  to  ruin  all  his  family,  and  had  totally 
ruined  hundreds  of  other  people,  he  said  very  complacently,  "This  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 


»» 
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in  the  Strand,  and  fear  for  its  effect  upon  my 
"real  mother"  and  sister,  who  lost  about  two 
thousand  a  year  by  this  catastrophe,  though  it 
was  not  this  cause  which  involved  them  in 
the  irretrievable  ruin  that  afterwards  befell 
them. 

The  longer  I  lived  at  Oxford,  the  more  I 
learnt  how  little  I  could  believe  anything  I 
heard  there.  Connected  with  a  college  of  which 
many  of  the  members  belonged  to  the  lower 
upper  closes  of  society,  I  had  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  how  often  young  men 
thought  It  worth  while  to  pretend  to  a  position 
and  acquaintances  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.  One  instance  of  this  is  too  extra- 
. ordinary  to  be  omitted.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  February,  certain  men  in  Hall  (the  great 
place  for  gossip  and  scandal)  had  spoken  con- 
stantly of  a  certain  Mrs.  Fortescue,  who  had 
come  to  reside  in  Oxford,  an  exceedingly  clever 
person  and  very  highly  connected.  The  sub- 
ject did  not  interest  me  in  the  least,  but  still 
I  heard  of  her  so  often,  that  I  could  not  help 
being  familiar  with  her  name.  Gradually  her 
acquaintance  seem  to  extend ;  men  said,  '*  I 
don't  exactly  know  Mrs.  Fortescue,  but  my 
family  do" — or  "my  friend  so  and  so  means 
to  introduce  me,"  and  so  on.     Mrs.  Fortescue's 
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witty  sayings  also  were  frequently  repeated 
and  commented  upon.  After  some  months  it 
was  said  that  Mrs.  Fortescue  was  going  to 
give  a  ball,  for  which  there  was  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure invitations — some  men  "  had  them,  but 
did  not  mean  to  go," — others  were  "sure  to 
have  them."  As  I  did  not  wish  to  go,  the 
subject  was  of  very  slight  importance  to  me. 

Within  a  week  of  the  alleged  date  of  Mrs. 
Fortescue's  ball,    my  friend    P.    came  late  at 
night  to  see  me.     He  said,  *'  I  have  a  dreadful 
thing  to  tell  you.     I  have  a  secret  to   reveal 
at  which  you  will  be  aghast.  .  .  .  /  am  Mrs. 
Fortescue  !  "    Early  in  the  year,  observing  how 
apt  men  were  to  assume  intimacies  which  they 
did  not  possess,  he  and  one  or  two  other  friends 
had  agreed  to  talk  incessantly  of  one  person,  a 
wholly  imaginary  person,  and,  while  "  making 
her  the  fashion,"  see  if,  very  soon,  a  number  of 
men  would  not  pretend  to  be  intimate  with  her. 
Dozens  fell  into  the  trap.     In  a  certain  class  of 
men,  every  one  was  afraid  of  being  behind  his 
neighbour  in  boasting  of  an  intimacy,  &c.,  with 
one  who  was  praised  so  highly.     They  even 
pretended  to  have  received  invitations  to  the 
imaginary  ball.       But  the  trick   had  assumed 
much  greater  dimensions  than  ever  was  intended 
at  first;  many  people  had  been  duped  whose 
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fury  at  the  discovery  would  be  a  serious  matter  ; 
many  Oxford  ladies  had  been  asked  to  the  ball, 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  now 
but  to  go  through  with  the  whole  drama  to  the 
end — the  ball  must  take  place  !  P.  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency  of  having  to  represent 
Mrs.  Fortescue,  but  positively  refused  to  go 
through  it  alone.  His  object  was  to  implore 
me  to  help  him  out  by  appearing  in  some 
assumed  character.  This  I  for  a  long  time  re- 
fused, but  at  length  assented  to  get  up  all  the 
statistics  of  the  neighbouring  great  house  of 
Nuneham,  and  to  arrive  as  Miss  Harcourt, 
an  imaginary  niece  of  Lady  Waldegrave,  just 
come  from  thence.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  best  Oxford  dressmaker,  with  whom  one  of 
my  friends  lodged,  and  she  undertook  to  make 
my  dress  ;  while  various  styles  of  hair  were 
tried  by  another  person,  who  undertook  that 
department,  to  see  which  produced  the  most 
complete  disguise. 

When  the  evening  of  the  ball  arrived,  I 
took  care  to  reach  **  Wyatt's  Rooms "  very 
early.  Only  a  number  of  men  and  a  very 
few  ladies  were  there,  when  '*  Miss  Harcourt 
— Miss  Amy  Leighton"  were  shouted  up  the 
staircase,  and  I  sailed  up  (with  another  under- 
graduate, who  represented  my  somewhat  elderly 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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compcinion)  in  a  white  tulle  dress  trimmed  with 
a  little  gold  lace  and  looped  up  with  blue  corn- 
flowers, a  wreath  (wreaths  were  worn  then)  of 
the  same,  and  a  blue  opera-cloak.  Mrs.  For- 
tescue,  an  elderly  handsome  woman,  quite  on 
the  retour,  dressed  in  crimson  satin,  came 
forward  to  meet  me  and  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks,  and  I  was  introduced  to  a  lady — a  real 
lady — by  whom  I  sate  down.  It  is  impossible 
to  detail  all  the  absurdities  of  the  situation, 
all  the  awkward  positions  we  were  thrown 
into  (Mrs.  Fortescue  had  engaged  her  ser- 
vants, being  then  in  morning  toilette,  days 
before).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  guests  as- 
sembled, and  the  ball  and  the  supper  afterwards 
went  off  perfectly,  and  gave  boundless  satis- 
faction. I  only  refused  to  dance,  pretending 
to  have  sprained  my  ankle  in  coming  down  in 
the  train  some  days  before  ;  but  I  limped  round 
the  room  on  the  arm  of  my  own  doctor  (who 
never  discovered  me)  between  the  dances,  and 
examined  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Mrs. 
Fortescue  was  inimitable.  The  trick  was 
never  discovered  at  the  time,  and  would  still 
be  a  secret,  but  that  a  friend,  to  whom  I  had 
revealed  the  story  on  promise  of  strict  secrecy, 
repeated  it  long  afterwards  to  P.  s  elder  brother. 
In   June  my  mother  visited  me  at  Oxford, 
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on  her  way  to  West  Malvern,  where  we  had 
delightful  rooms  overlooking  the  Hereford- 
shire plains,  in  the  house  of  **  Phoebe  Gale," 
who  had  long  been  a  valued  servant  in  the 
family.  We  much  enjoyed  delightful  drives 
with  the  Leycesters  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
also  frequently  we  went  to  see  the  Miss 
Ragsters,  two  remnants  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Worcestershire,  who,  in  a  great 
age,  were  living,  very  poor,  in  a  primitive 
farmhouse,  with  their  one  servant  Betty — 
**the  girl"  they  always  called  her,  who  still 
wore  a  pinafore,  though  she  had  been  in 
their  service  forty -seven  years.  Their  life 
had  never  varied :  they  had  never  seen  a 
railway,  and  had  never  even  been  to  Little 
Malvern.  They  gave  a  curious  account  of  the 
poet  Wordsworth  coming  to  luncheon  with 
them. 

From  Malvern  I  went  to  the  Wye  with 
Willie  Milligan.  **  Never,"  as  I  wrote  to  my 
mother,  "  was  there  a  companion  so  delightful, 
so  amusing,  so  charming  and  good-natured  under 
all  circumstances — and  his  circumstances  were 
certainly  none  of  the  most  brilliant,  as  he  lost 
all  his  luggage  at  the  outset,  and  had  to  perform 
the  whole  journey  with  nothing  of  his  own  but 
a  comb  and  a  tooth-brush."    Wherever  we  went, 
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factory  we  saw  a  figure  of  *'  Tragedy  " — a 
magnificently  handsome  woman  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  on  her  head.  Was  it  Mrs.  Siddons  ? 
**  No,"  said  the  guide,  **  it  was  modelled  from 
a  poor  girl  who  used  to  work  here,  and  who 
was  murdered  by  her  lover  last  night'' 

From  Malvern  we  drove  through  the  rose- 
fringed  lanes  by  Ledbury  to  Hereford,  and 
then  went  to  stay  at  Tickwood,  in  Shropshire, 
with  my  uncle's  old  friend  Mr.  Hull,  and  Mrs. 
Butler,  my  mothers  early  instructress,  who 
lived  there  to  take  care  of  his  only  child  by 
his  second  wife  (Miss  Rowe) — Rowna — whose 
great  wealth  was  her  only  fault  in  her  father  s 
eyes.  Afterwards  we  went  to  meet  our  old 
friends,  the  Tayleurs  of  Buntingsdale,  at  the 
quaint  old  Raven  Inn  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Llangollen  and  Valle 
Crucis.  Plas  Newydd,  the  house  of  **the 
ladies  of  Llangollen,"^  was  still  in  existence — a 
very  ridiculous  little  place;  and  **  the  ladies  " 
had  had  successors,  Miss  Andrews  and  Miss 
Lolly! — of  whom  Miss  Lolly  still  survived. 
A    beautiful     varied    drive    by    Corwen    and 


^  My  mother  in  her  youth  had  often  visited  the  ladies  at  Plas  Nevv^dd 
— Lady  Eleanor  Butler  (ob.  1829,  set.  90)  and  Miss  Sarah  Ponsonby  (ob. 
1831,  xt.  76).  They  always  wore  men's  hats  and  waistcoats,  short 
petticoats  and  thick  boots. 
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Bettwys  y  Coed  took  us  to  the  Penrhyn 
Arms  at  Capel  Curig,  where  my  mother  had 
often  been  in  her  childhood,  and  where,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  is  the  noble  view  of 
Snowdon  across  lake  and  moorland,  so  well 
known  from  pictures  innumerable.  From 
Llanberis  I  ascended  Snowdon,  which  in  my 
recollection  is — from  its  innate  picturesqueness, 
not  its  views — the  only  mountain  in  Europe 
worth  ascending,  except  Soracte.  Afterwards 
we  went  to  the  William  Stanleys  ^  at  Penrhos 
in  Anglesea,  and  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
visit,  as  Mrs.  William  Stanley  was  a  most 
kind  and  amusing  person,  good-natured  to 
young  people,  and  exceedingly  pleased  with 
my  delight  over  all  she  showed  me,  especially 
over  the  rocks — so  glorious  in  colour — near 
the  South  Stack  lighthouse.  It  recalls  oddly 
the  extreme  poverty  as  to  pocket-money  in 
which  I  spent  my  youth,  when  I  remember 
that  the  sum  of  £2  which  my  Aunt  Lucy  gave 
me  at  Penrhds  was  at  twenty-one  the  largest 
present  in  money  that  I  had  ever  yet  received 
in  my  life.  I  spent  it  in  the  purchase  of  Lord 
Lindsay  s  **  Christian  Art." 
After  visiting  Penrhyn   Castle,  we  went  to 

*  William  Owen  Stanley,  twin  brother  of  Edward-John,  2nd  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley. 
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take  lodgings  near  the  Albert  Ways  at  Conway, 
of  which  I  recollect  nothing  remarkable  except 
the  exemplification  of  **cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine "  in  the  frantic  eagerness  the 
pigs  at  Towen  showed  to  get  at  the  mussels 
from  which  the  tiny  pearls  found  there  (and 
sold  at  two  shillings  an  ounce)  were  being 
extracted  by  the  pearl-fishers.  Our  next'  visit 
was  to  Bodelwyddelan,  the  fine  place  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Sarah  Williams.  We  went 
afterwards  to  Alton  Towers,  Ham  in  Dove- 
dale,  Matlock,  and  Rowsley — whence  I  saw 
Chatsworth  and  spent  several  days  in  drawing 
the  old  courts  of  H addon  Hall. 

All  through  the  past  winter  the  Crimean 
War  had  been  an  absorbing  interest,  people 
had  sobbed  in  the  churches  when  the  prayer 
for  time  of  war  was  read,  and  even  those  not 
immediately  concerned  had  waited  in  agonised 
expectation  for  the  news  from  the  Alma, 
Inkermann,  the  Redan.  While  we  were  at 
Lichfield  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol,  announced  by  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral,  followed  by  all  the  churches,  and 
every  town  and  village  became  gay  with  flags 
from  every  window. 

In  returning  home  this  year,  I  felt  even  more 
anxious   than  before  to   improve  and  educate 
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myself,  and  always  got  up  for  the  purpose  as 
early  as  I  could,  recollecting  how  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  by  always  getting  up  four  hours 
before  other  people,  made  his  year  into 
sixteen  months  instead  of  twelve.  Beginning  to 
think  of  colour  in  sketching  now  tended  to  make 
me  even  more  observant  than  I  had  been  of 
the  wonderfully  artistic  elements  of  the  scenery 
around  our  home — the  long  lines  of  the  levels 
with  their  fleeting  shadows,  the  delicate  soft- 
ness of  the  distant  downs,  the  trees  embossed 
in  their  dark  green  against  the  burnt-up  grass 
of  the  old  deer-park. 


Journal. 

*'  Sept.  24,  1855. — We  have  had  a  visit  from  Miss 
Rosani,  the  last  of  the  old  Sussex  family  who  once 
lived  at  Lime.  She  said  when  she  was  here  as  a 
little  child  the  old  convent  was  still  standing.  She 
remembered  the  deep  massive  Saxon  (?)  archway  at 
the  entrance  and  the  large  dark  hall  into  which  it  led. 

'* '  Were  there  any  stories  about  the  place  ? '  I 
asked. 

'* '  Nothing  but  about  the  fish  ;  of  course  you  know 
that  ? ' 

'' '  No,  I  don't ;  do  tell  me.' 

''  *  Well,  I  don't  say  that  it's  true,  but  certainly  it  is 
very  generally  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  great 
fish-ponds   were   once   entirely   filled    with   gold  and 
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silver  fish,  and  the  night  my  grandfather  died  all  the 
fish  died  too.  And  then  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
about  the  horse.  My  grandfather  had  a  very  beautiful 
horse,  which  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  though  it  was 
so  old  and  infirm  that  it  could  scarcely  drag  its  legs 
along,  he  would  not  have  it  made  an  end  of,  and  it 
still  remained  in  the  field.  But  the  night  my  grand- 
father died,  a  man  saw  the  horse  suddenly  spring  up 
and  race  at  full  gallop  over  the  field,  and  at  the 
moment  my  grandfather  died  the  horse  fell  down  and 
died  too.' 

"  Just  now  we  have  a  full  moon,  and  the  reflections 
in  the  pond  are  so  clear  that  you  can  see  the  fish 
dance  in  the  moonbeams.  The  mother  says,  '  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  that  this  same  moon,  ever  serene 
and  peaceful,  is  looking  down  upon  all  the  troubles 
and  quarrels  of  the  earth.' 


I  tt 


"  Sept,  29. — We  came  in  the  morning  to  Eastbourne, 
which  is  much  altered  and  enlarged,  only  a  few  of 
the  old  familiar  features  left  as  landmarks — Sergeant 
Bruce's  house,  No.  13 — Ohow  I  suffered  there  ! — Miss 
Holland's,  outside  which  I  used  to  wait  in  my  agonies 
of  grief  and  rage — the  beach  where  as  a  little  child  I 
played  at  building  houses." 

"  Oct  4. — In  spite  of  threatening  clouds,  we  drove 
to  Wilmington,  whence  I  walked  with  Mr.  Cooper  to 
Alfriston,  a  most  wild  out-of-the-way  place,  just  suited 
for  the  beautiful  '  effects '  of  Copley  Fielding.  The 
cruciform  church,  with  its  battered  shingled  spire, 
stands  on  a  little  hill,  and,  with  a  few  wind-stricken 
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trees  around  it,  is  backed  by  a  hazy  distance  of  downs, 
where  the  softest  grey  melts  into  the  green.  When 
we  were  there,  all  the  clouds  were  tossed  into  wild 
forms,  with  only  a  gleam  of  frightened  sunshine 
struggling  through  here  and  there," 

"  Oct.  7. — I  fear  I  rather  distressed  mother  to-day 
by  reverting  to  the  Rectory  miseries,  the  recollection 


of  which  was  aroused  by  finding  an  old  journal.  I 
will  never  do  it  again.  My  darling  mother  has  been 
given  back  to  me  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  to  love 
and  to  cherish,  and,  whatever  it  costs  me,  can  I  ever 
say  anything  to  cause  her  even  one  flush  of  pain? 
My  will  is  strong,  I  know,  and  it  shall  be  exercised  in 
always  ignoring  my  own  troubles  and  prejudices,  and 
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never  forgetting  to  anticipate  each  thought,  each  wish 
of  hers.  Henceforward  I  am  determined  to  have  no 
separate  identity,  and  to  be  only  her  reflection." 

"  Oct  25. — Went  to  see  old  Mrs.  Pinnock.  She  was 
lying  on  her  rag-bed  in  her  wretched  garret,  sadly 
changed  now  from  the  old  woman  who,  two  years  ago, 
would  go  in  the  spring-time  to  Lime  Wood  that  she 
might  see  the  bluebells  and  listen  to  the  nightingales. 
Now  her  old  husband  sate  by,  pointing  at  her  worn, 
dying  form,  and  exclaiming, '  Poor  cratur !  poor  cratur ! ' 
She  fumbled  her  poor  shrunken  hands  over  the  bed- 
clothes and  murmured,  *  God  bless  you,  sir ;  may  God 
bless  you.'  They  are  probably  the  last  words  I  shall 
ever  hear  from  her,  and  she  has  always  been  an  object 
of  interest.  As  I  read  '  Shadows '  this  last  evening  to 
the  mother,  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  like  some 
of  them  my  own  home  reminiscences  must  some  day 
become,  so  sad  and  so  softened.  But  it  is  no  use  to 
think  about  the  future,  for  which  only  God  can  arrange. 
'  Good-night,  darling,  comfort  and  blessing  of  my  life,' 
mother  said  to  me  to-night.  '  I  will  try  not  to  be  too 
anxious.  May  you  be  preserved,  and  may  I  have 
faith.     Good-night,  my  own  Birdie.'  " 

To  MY  Mother. 

*' Chariwell (Ur.  Colquhoun's),  Oct  1 8,  1855.— This 
is  a  beautiful  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  How  every  hour  of 
the  day  have  I  thought  of  my  sweetest  mother,  and 
longed  to  know  what  she  was  doing.  We  have  been 
so  much  together  this  vacation,  and  so  uncloudedly 
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happy,  that  it  is  unnatural  to  be  separate;  but  my 
darling  mother  and  I  are  never  away  from  one  another 
in  heart,  though  we  so  often  are  in  body.  And  what 
a  blessing  it  is  for  me  to  have  left  my  mother  so  well, 
and  to  feel  that  she  can  still  take  so  much  interest  and 
be  so  happy  in  the  old  home,  and  that  I  may  go  on 
cheerily  with  my  Oxford  work." 

^^  Harrow^  Oct.  ii,  1855. — No  one  is  here  (with 
the  Vaughans)  except  Mr.  Munro,  whom  I  find  to 
be  the  author  of  '  Basil  the  Schoolboy/  which  he 
declares  to  be  a  true  picture  of  Harrow  life  in  his 
time.  A  Mr.  Gordon  has  called,  who  gave  a  most 
curious  account  of  his  adventures  after  having  been  at 
school  here  three  days,  and  how  his  companions,  having 
stoned  their  master's  lapdog  to  death,  forced  him  to 
eat  it  uncooked  ! "  ^ 

*^  Portisheadj  Nov,  10. — How  often  I  have  thought 
of  my  mother  when  sitting  here  in  the  little  bow- 
window,  surrounded  by  the  quaint  pictures  and  china, 
and  the  old  furniture.  Miss  Boyle*  is  in  her  great 
chair,  her  white  hair  brushed  back  over  her  forehead. 
The  Channel  is  a  dull  lead-colour,  and  the  Welsh 
mountains  are  half  shrouded  in  clouds,  but  every  now 
and  then  comes  out  one  of  those  long  gleams  and  lines 
of  light  which  arc  so  characteristic  of  this  place.  The 
day  I  arrived,  a  worn-out  clockmaker  and  a  retired 

^  *'  Quite  untrue,  probably." — Note  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  formerly 
head-master  of  Harrow,  who  read  this  in  MS. 
-  Hon.  Carolina  Courtenay  Boyle. 
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architect  came  to  spend  the  evening  and  read  Shak- 
speare,  and  Miss  Boyle  made  herself  quite  as  charm- 
ing to  them  as  she  has  doubtless  been  all  summer  to 
the  archduchesses  and  princesses  with  whom  she  has 
been  staying  in  Germany.  The  next  day  we  went  to 
Clevedon,  and  saw  the  old  cruciform  church  above 
the  sea,  celebrated  in  'In  Memoriam/  where  Arthur 
Hallam  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  buried.  From 
the  knoll  above  was  a  lovely  view  of  the  church — 
immediately  below  was  a  precipice  with  the  white 
breakers  at  the  bottom,  which  beyond  the  church 
ripple  up  into  two  little  sandy  bays:  in  the  distance, 
the  Welsh  mountains,  instead  of  blue,  were  the  most 
delicate  green.  We  returned  by  Clapton,  where,  be- 
side an  ancient  manor-house,  is  a  little  church  upon 
a  hill,  with  a  group  of  old  yew-trees." 

"  Oxford^  Nov,  15. — On  Monday,  Miss  Boyle  came 
in  my  fly  to  Bristol,  her  mission  being  to  break  a 
man  she  had  met  with  of  drunkenness,  having  made  a 
promise  to  his  wife  that  she  would  save  him.  She 
said  that  she  had  shut  herself  up  for  hours  in  prayer 
about  it,  and  that,  though  she  did  not  know  in  the  least 
how  it  was  to  be  done,  she  was  on  her  way  to  Bristol 
to  do  it.  One  day,  as  we  were  walking,  we  met  a 
woman  who  knew  that  she  had  seen  her  in  a  drunken 
state.  '  You  will  never  speak  to  me  again,  ma'am,*  said 
the  woman;  'I  can  never  dare  see  you  again.' — 'God 
forbid,'  answered  Miss  Boyle.  'I've  been  as  great  a 
sinner  myself  in  my  time,  and  I  can  never  forsake  you 
because  you've  done  wrong :  it  is  more  reason  why  I 
should  try  to  lead  you  to  do  right.'     I  had  an  interest- 
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tested  election,  a  man  in  the  opposition  called  out, 
'  Who  murdered  his  own  son  ? '  which  led  to  inquiries, 
and  when  Sir  Edward  found  out  the  truth,  he  died  of 
the  shock. 

"  Mrs.  Eliot  Warburton  and  her  sister-in-law  have 
just  been  to  luncheon  with  me  in  college,  and  I  am  as 
much  charmed  with  them  as  before." 

^^  Dec.  3.-^1  have  been  to  spend  Sunday  at  Iffley 
with  the  Warburtons." 


I  have  inserted  these  notices  of  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Warburtons,  because  for 
some  years  after  this  they  bore  so  large  a  share 
in  all  my  interests  and  thoughts.  Mrs.  Eliot 
Warburton  at  that  time  chiefly  lived  at  Oxford 
or  Iffley  with  her  two  little  boys.  Her  brother, 
Dr.  Cradock,  was  Principal  of  Brazenose,  and 
had  married  Miss  Lister,  the  maid  of  honour, 
with  whom  I  became  very  intimate,  scarcely 
passing  a  day  without  going  to  Dr.  Cradock  s 
house  Miss  Warburton  died  not  long  after- 
wards, but  Mrs.  Eliot  Warburton  became  one 
of  my  dearest  friends,  and  not  mine  only,  but 
that  of  my  college  circle ;  for  she  lived  with  us 
in  singular,  probably  unique  intimacy,  as  if  she 
had  been  an  undergraduate  herself.  Scarcely 
a  morning  passed  without  her  coming  to  our 
rooms,  scarcely  an  afternoon  without  our  walk- 
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but  as  I  had  never  seen  him  with  her,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  associate  him  with  her  in  my  mind. 

Journal. 

^* Ltme^  Dec,  23,  1855. — I  have  found  such  a  true 
observation  in  '  Heartsease ' — '  One  must  humble  one- 
self in  the  dust  and  crawl  under  the  archway  before 
one  can  enter  the  beautiful  palace.'  This  is  exactly 
what  I  feel  now  in  waiting  upon  my  mother.  When 
sensible  of  being  more  attentive  and  lovingly  careful 
than  usual,  I  am,  of  course,  conscious  that  I  must  be 
deficient  at  other  times,  and  so  that,  while  I  fancy  I 
do  all  that  could  be  done,  I  frequently  fall  short.  A 
greater  effort  is  necessary  to  prevent  my  mind  being 
even  preoccupied  when  it  is  possible  that  she  may 
want  sympathy  or  interest,  even  though  it  may  be  in 
the  very  merest  trifles. 

"  The  dear  mother  says  her  great  wish  is  that  I  should 
study — drink  deep,  as  she  calls  it — in  Latin  and  Greek, 
for  the  strengthening  of  my  mind.  It  is  quite  in 
vain  to  try  to  convince  her  that  college  lectures  only 
improve  one  for  the  worse,  and  that  I  might  do  myself 
and  the  world  more  good  by  devoting  myself  to  English 
literature  and  diction,  the  one  only  thing  in  which  it 
is  ever  possible  that  I  might  ever  distinguish  myself. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  become  an  author !  I  begin 
so  now  to  thirst  after  distinction  of  some  kind,  and  of 
that  kind  above  all  others :  but  I  know  my  mind  must 
receive  quite  a  new  tone  first,  and  that  my  scattered 
fragments  of  sense  would  have  to  be  called  into  an  un- 
animous action  to  which  they  are  quite  unaccustomed. 
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.Arthur  was  present,  she  kept  all  the  conversa- 
tion to  herself,  which  was  also  for  the  best. 
Macaulay  often  dine^  with  her,  and  talked  to 
a  degree  which  made  those  who  heard  him 
sympathise  with  Sydney  Smith,  who  called 
him  **  that  talking  machine,"  talked  of  his 
'*flumen  sermonis,"  and  declared  that,  when 
ill,  he  dreamt  he  was  chained  to  a  rock  and 
teing  talked  to  death  by  Macaulay  or  Harriet 
Martineau.  This  year  also  I  met  Mrs.  Stowe, 
whose  book  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  made  at 
the  time  a  more  profound  impression  in 
England  than  any  other  book  I  ever  remem- 
ber. She  was  very  entertaining  in  describing 
her  Scotch  visits.  Inverary  she  had  liked, 
but  she  declared  with  vehemence  that  she 
would  ''  rather  be  smashed  into  triangles  than 
go  to  Dunrobin  again." 
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